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PREFACE 

W HEN this volume was contemplated, three 
objects were kept in view. The first 
was to demonstrate the evolution and 
organisation of a game which, in the short space of 
thirty years, has claimed more votaries and founded 
more clubs the world over than any other outdoor 
pastime in existence. The second was to treat 
methods of play, their developments and their results, 
their •physiological and their psychological aspects, in 
^uch manner that both the beginner and the more 
experienced might derive some benefit. The third 
was to entertain, with the traditions and the ana of 
lawn tennis and with rif^mories of some of its best- 
known exponents, 'that large army which wields the* 
racket In many lands, 

Iji the chapters dealing with strokes in the 
making, I have received invaluable assistance from 
Mr. A. E. Crawley, who has made a profound study 
of their technique and whose practical experience as 
a player began in the days of Willie Renshaw. The 
exposition of the principles underlying the American 
service,^ its varieties and its complexities, is only one 
of the contributions in this section for which my 
acknowledgments to Mr. Crawley are due. 

^Tn this editisn (1912) Mr. Crawley gives the results of further 
investigations into the principles of the American service. 
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I am indebted to Canon Hartley, Mr. E. G. 
Meers, Mr. H. S. Scrivener, Mr. W. H. Collins, Mr. 
Roper Barrett, Mr. Archdale Palmer and others, for 
various historical data and for personal recollections 
of events and contemporaries of which they have had 
intimate knowledge , to Mr. G. L. Orme for the 
several plans he prepared, and for his information 
relating to covered courts ; to Mr. Reginald Beale, of 
Messrs. James Carter & Co., for practical advice on 
the making and maintenance of grass courts ; to the 
officials of Foreign and Colonial organisations for 
facts relating to the game in their countries ; to Mr. 
Scrivener and Mr, Charles Voigt for their remarks on 
handicapping; and to the Badminton volume and 
Mr. Wilfred Baddeley's all too brief manual.* • 
Finally, I have to acknowledge the kindness 
exercised I am afraid at some personal inconvenience, 
of Mr. Norman Brookes and M. Max Ddcugis, two 
of the leading players wh5se strokes Mr. " George 
Beldam’s inimitable camera, working at an exposure 
of Tpvth fraction of a second, has so graphically 
delineated. A large number of the seventy action- 
photographs here reproduced were specially taken 
for this volume, and I do not doubt they will enhancfe 
what success it may achieve. 

• I 
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TENNIS PLAYER 


CHAPTER I 
ENTER LAWN TENNIS! 

A mystenous birth and a struggling infancy'-Major Wingfield's con- 
ception of a court— The AH England Club as foster parent — A game of 
patience, or pitch fnd toss— Laws made at Wimbledon— The All 
Englftid Club as autocrat — The story of the LT A's advent— Con 
ceminj^^e first championship and its winner— A stroke that evoked 
^an uproar— “ Passing by the Ladies”— Some recollections of Canon 
Hanley— The evolution of the racket— A stitch that took some time to 
find 

T he career of laWri tennis is somewhat akin to 
that of a nameless foundling who, buffeted 
and burked in early life, achieves by dint 
of inherent virtues and a good constitution, fortune 
and world-wide celebrity. What its lineage was, t\ho 
»ere its progenitors, how it survived the manifold 
struggles of its youth, are mysteries uhich no man 
has convincingly solved. That the game had a less 
strenuous existence in another age and in another 
form there is some evidence to suppose. Somerset- 
shire men, in a square green court, we are told,^ before 
Queen Elizabeth’s windows, “did hang up lines, 
squaring out the form of a tennis court, and making 
' Bidrunton volume 
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a cross line in the middle”; and in this square with 
handball, bord and cord played “ to the great liking 
of Her Highness.” As far back as the end of the 
eighteenth century “field tennis” is mentioned as a 
dangerous rival even to cricket, and when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne a pastime described as 
“long tennis” was in 


ZOfttt 



SOf«t 


Dtajram rf Major WinaficH's 
Original Court* ' 


existence. Nor is it 
less certain thatagame, 
called la longue paume, 
the object of which was 
to strike a cork ball 
over a bank of mud, 
had s^me vogue in 
France several •cen- 
turies ago, or thht in 
Russia, of more recent* 
date, a game similar in 
principle to modern 
lawn tennis was prac- 
tised. 

By many people, as 
Mr. C. G. Heathcote 
observes, lawn tennis 
was assumed to havfi 
sprung “like Minerva 


from the head of Jove, fully grown and equipped 
with the newest pattern of racket and the last 
championship ball in or about the year 1874." 
This is probably only a convenient modern legend, 
but there is some excuse for its circulation in that at 
a Christmas party in 1873 one. Major Wingfield, 
introduced into a country house at Nant&lwyd, a game. 
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called Sphairisitkh, which, though probably a lineal 
descendant of a former pastime, was sufficiently novel 
to excite interest and attract votaries. The Major’s 
conception of a playing area, first marked out with 
tape and pegged with hair-pins, docs not bear much 
resemblance to the present court It was shaped like 
an hour-glass ; that is to say, the width of the court 
at its base W’as more than the width at the net, which 
was no less than 5 feet high at the posts and only 
4 inches lower in the centre. On one side the 
court had a line at an undefined distance from the 
net, which was bisected by a centre line running 
parallel to the side lines. On the other side of the 
net, however, there were no dividing lines, but only 
a litilfi^-^dlaniond-shaped compartment in which the 

^server stood to project the light india-rubber ball 
over the net. Racket scoring was adopted. The 
first disciples of this gentle pastime appear to have 
much appreciated the fun, some indeed even con- 
templating its pursuit on ice!* But Sp/tairistik^, 
with its ungainly name (shortened by the scornful 
to “Sticky”) and its hour-glass court did not long 
survive in its original form. It retired in favour of 
a more practical pastime founded on its principles. 
Once wrought into acceptable shape this pastime 
was to mak<; itself known in almost every civilised 
iand and uitimatcfy to become the oniy reahy cos- 
mopolitan game in existence. 

The history' of lawn tennis, as we know it, may be 
said to have been written on the courts of the All 
England Club at Wimbledon. To this famous battle- 
ground, hallovj cd by thirty-five championship meetings, 

• * Badminton volume. 
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have come the skilled warriors of all nations. Round 
its centre court, the classic arena in which every 
champion from William Renshaw to Norman 
Brookes has won the blue riband of the lawn, 
thousands have watched and cheered the prowess 
of international heroes. An enduring monument 
to the progress and evolution of lawn tennis, the 
club has survived all changes in the laws as well as 
in the methods of the game. It has stood the test 
of adversity ; in prosperity it has been prudent. Its 
fabric has proved invulnerable alike to the open 
assault of the builder and to the more insidious 
sapping of the detractor. Its exchequer has with- 
stood all the vicissitudes of fortune cthrough which 
the championships have passed and is now rept^ished 
by the profits of recent gala years. Attracting Society ^ 
to its tournaments, it has entertained Royalty, and 
received the personal patronage of the Prince of 
Wales/ its first president and the donor of one of 
its chief trophies. The Mecca of all lovers and 
students of lawn tennis, Wimbledon has been both 
the centre of its universe and its most potent 
educational force. • 

I have said that the history of lawn tennis ha 5 
been inscribed on the courts of Wimbledon. If the 
members of this club did n6t actually create the 
game they at least nourished and protected it in 
early infancy, guided its footsteps in youth and 
brought it to a maturity which has developed and 
actualised its possibilities in strokes and in tactics as 
well as in general organisation. And though twent 
years ago the legislative government of lawn tenni 
passed into the hands of a National Association — 

1 Now King George v. 
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not without some heartburning on the part of its 
former guardians — I do not think anyone will deny 
that, practically speaking, the All England Club was 
its foster-parent. 

Yet lawn tennis was not the first child of the 
All England Club. It had another, upon which the 
younger, to advance its own ends, may be said to 
have committed fratricide. The name of this first 
child was Croquet, and as the All England Croquet 
Club the leading institution connected with lawn 
tennis first drew breath. That was in the ^winter 
of 1869, when the promoters' secured the present 
site off the Worple Road, Wimbledon, on a lease of 
seven years ai^J at a rental of ;^I20 per annum, 
plus* a jproportion of club subscriptions and gate 
moneys It may be mentioned, in view of the world- 
•wide celebrity this ground was subsequently to 
achieve, that several other districts were proposed 
and considered, includiijg the Crystal Palace, the 
Toxophilite Society’s ground, a site adjoining the 
old Prince’s Racquet Club and the "fields between 
Holland House, Kensington, and Addison Road."* 
The,first croquet meeting held on the ground in 1871 
does not seem to have caused a sensation, two 
Commissionaires and one policeman being deemed 
adequate to control the crowd and the players. A 
year later efforts were made to purchase the ground, 

* The All England Croquet Club was actually conceived in the 
summer of i86S, the following being prominently associated with its 
formation: — Capt. R. F. Daltoo, J. Hinde Hale, Rev. A. Law, Mr. 
S. H. C. MaddocL, Mr. J. H. WaUh, ^Ir W. J. mitrnore, Mr. E. 
B. Michell, Re\. D. I. Heath, Rev. H. W. Miller, Mr. Henry Jones and 
Mr. Daniel Jones. 

• ’ Minutes of tHb club. 
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the value being estimated at £2500] but, beyond an 
offer by a clergyman to advance ;^2000 on mortgage, 
nothing tangible resulted. But in 1873 the lease 
of the premises was revised. There had been a 
deficit, the rental was reduced to and the sub- 
scriptions raised. We may accordingly assume the 
club was then disposed to seek new sources of 
revenue. Lawn tennis in its primitive form was 
casting a spell over society — every owner of a private 
lawn, uprooting his croquet hoops, was sampling its 
attractions — and the committee succumbed to its 
charms. In 1875 a resolution of the club decreed 
that “a ground should be set apart for lawn tennis and 
badminton during the season” and a^sub-committee 
of three ^ was appointed to plant the tender ^sap^ing, 
the sum of £2$ being sanctioned for initial ^fetlay. 
The sub-committee was likewise requested to draw' 
up the necessary regulations. Here their troubles 
began. At that time the game was floundering in 
the turmoiled waters which Major Wingfield's 
invention had set in motion. The rules were not 
more satisfactory than the shape of the court. The 
length of the net was 6 feet shorter than the length 
of the base-line, the service line 26 feet from 
the net The height of the net was 4 feet at thi 
centre and 5 feet at the posts. Racquet scoring 
was still in use ; there were no such things as sets ; 
“deuce” and “advantage" with one innings only 
did not arrive until “fourteen all.” A code of laws, 
just issued by the Tennis Committee of the M.C.C. 
but apparently flouted in other parts of the country, 
ordained, tn^er alia, that "balls bound with white 

* Messrs. J. D. Hc^th, C. F. Dalton and Hcrtry Jones, 
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cloth V2ay be used in fine weather,” and in regard to 
handicaps “that a cord may be stretched between 
the posts at a height of 7 feet, or any other 
height agreed upon, and the giver of odds shall play 
every ball over the cord or lose a stroke." A game 
of patience or pitch and toss, suggests Mr. W. M. 
Brownlee, would aptly describe it. 

But a more enlightened age was dawning. Early 
in 1877, at a special general meeting, the title of the 
dub was altered to the All England Croquet and 
Lawn Tennis Club and a few weeks later came the 
announcement of * the 6rst championship meeting. 
Mr. J. H. Walsh had induced the proprietors of the 
Field to ofw for competition a silver challenge 
cu^vtilued at twenty-five guineas. There was no 
lack of enthusiasm among intending competitors. 
But there lacking a constructive code of rules 
which should evolve order out of chaos and conformity 
out of confusion. Th^ee e.vperts, members of the 
dub, were accordingly delegated to put their heads 
together. ; They were Mr. C. G. Heathcote, a 
brother of the famous amateur tennis champion ; 
, hhr. Julian Marshall, a well known tennis player* and 
‘^thority; and the late Mr, Henry Jones, compiler 
of many codes and well-known under the pseudonym 
of “Cavendish.” These gentlemen, the real pioneers 
of the present game, drew up a provisional set 
of rules, subsequently confirmed and adopted by 
the M.C.C.* They provided for the court to be 
rectangular, its length to be 78 feet and its 
breadth 27 feet ; for the ser\dce line to be 

* Then secretary of the club. 

' * Sc\ea ifiousand copies of the reused rules Lad a rapid sale. 
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26 feet from the net; for the net to be lowered 
to 3 feet 3 inches at the centre and 5 feet at 
the posts , for the posts to be placed a yard 
outside the side lines, and for tennis scoring to be 
adopted. This code differed so widely from any 
existing code as to constitute practically a new 
game. And we may note in passing that subsequent 
alterations which experience deemed necessary 
invariably originated with the All England Club. 
During the first few years these revisions were 
submitted to the M.C.C. ; ultimately that august 
body, recognising that the code and its emendations 
belonged in truth to the A E.C. alone, waived all 
claims to be consulted.' Thereafter the/club marched 
boldly forward. It issued periodically fresh editions 
of the laws — with such alterations as were necessary, 
the last fundamental change being the lowering of 
the net at the posts to 3 feet 6 inches in 1883 — down 
to the year 1889, when it vcjuntarily transferred its 
rights in this respect and in that of the regulations 
of prize meetings to the newly-founded Lawn 
Tennis Association, 

A word may be introduced here about the 
formation of the governing body to which is no^^® 
directly affiliated fifty -four associations, sixty -five 
tournament committees and three hundred .and ninety- 
seven clubs. Six years before its official inception 
the movement ‘in lavour oT a TJational Association 
had begun and more than one conference was held ; 
but the All England Club, jealous of its traditions 
and of its legislative powers, was not then disposed 
to smile on the efforts of the promoters. Ibwas not 

* Mr Daniel Jones ’ October 1911. 
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until Mr. H. S. Scrivener and Mr. G. W. Hillyard 
— strangely enough the present referee and secretary 
of the championships at Wimbledon — issued a 
circular letter convening a representatives gathering 
of lawn tennis supporters from all parts of the 
country that the L.T.A. was formally inaugurated. 
Recalling this event Mr. Scrivener writes: — “In 
those days the All England Club was like the 
M.C.C. and rather a contemptuous autocrat. In 
the opinion of many it was Wimbledon first and 
the rest nowhere. This is why the more distant 
centres in the North and Midlands were on the 
reform side. Moreover, the agitation was fostered 
by the fact tf\it the club had a secretary^ who was 
ratlfbr a dictatorial sort of person. . The A.E.L.T.C. 
ruleS^ lawn tennis and he ruled the club. The 
* thing that set me going was a reply to some 
perfectly reasonable application in connexion with 
the ’Varsity match whi^h, I fancy, clashed with the 
Wimbledon meeting, or something of that kind. 
The secretary wrote back a curt non possumtts of 
about four lines, signed with a hieroglyph which 
was barely decipherable as *J. M. sec.,' as if all 
tl^ world was e.xpected to know what this meant, 
'laillyard’s connexion with the movement was mainly 
due to the fact that in those days there was much 
press criticism of women playing in public (times 
have changed !). Mrs. Hillyard was of course in- 
cluded, and there were a good many who \\ished 
to see the Ladies’^ Championship moved auay to 

^ The late Mr. Julian Marshall Tkbo, afiirms Mr. Wilbcrforce, hul 
for long^ manngyi the afiairs of the All Ilngland Club with much 
success. 
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some place where there would be less publicity. 
He was also, like myself, generally in sympathy with 
the movement Our circular brought a number 
of favourable replies and we accordingly decided 
to convene a meeting to discuss the question whether 
an association should be formed or not We sent 
out a lot of invitations, but by some unfortunate 
accident for while Hillyard blamed a housemaid 
and the housemaid doubtless blamed the cat, a 
good many clubs whom we meant to invite, in- 
cluding the A.E.L.T.C., did not get invitations. 

I was only an undergraduate of twenty-two then 
and did not realise the value of che-iking lists, not 
only of what / did but of others' /work as well. 
However, there was no secret about it; we gave 
notice of the meeting in Pastime^ and iiJrited 
everybody interested to attend. Henry Jones made * 
great capital of our omission and generally tried to 
snuff us out, but fully two^thirds of those present 
(I should say) were determined to havb an associa- 
tion and also to form it there and then, and in the 
end they got their way.” It has only to be added 
that once the Lawn Tennis Association became /ait 
accompli the All England Club frankly gave it 
support and allegiance, and, as we have se^?? 
abdicated its functions as the legislative authority. 
The relations between the two bodies have on the 
- whole remained cordial and co - operative, though 
occasionally (and especially in the last few years) 
the more radical members of the council, un- 
impressed by the traditions of the premier club, 
have demanded and in some instances secured, 

* The weekly lawn tennis journal. ^ 
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constitutional changes. But dissensions great or 
small in the council chamber have had little or no 
effect in stemming the onward progress of the 
game. 

As to the first championship meeting held in 
1877, we know that spectators were present 
because the minutes record that the chairs hired 
for the occasion were "taken in exchange for the 
large roller and fine old mowing-machine plus four 
guineas,” But we also know that for three days 
‘ nobody came near the ground, on two days because 
of the Eton and Harrow match over which the 
meeting was^journed and on one because of rain. 
There were\wenty-two competitors of whom many 
wire ?eal tennis players, and the best — Mr. Spencer 
Gcfre who won the title comfortably — an old 
Harrovian and racquet player. Mr. Heathcoie 
says that Mr, Gore’s volley, which was his own 
invention, was no m§re pat over the net. The 
first to realise the necessity of forcing his opponent 
to the back line, he would approach the net and 
by a dexterous turn of the wrist return the ball at 
considerable speed. Mr. Gore himself, referring to 
the meeting, points out* that the real tennis player 
■**Iiad every advantage: “the net was high ,at the 
sides, which encouraged the player to play from 
comer to corner as at tennis, rather than straight 
down the side lines ; and the service line was so 
far from the net as to give the heavily cut tennis 
service a great advantage.” Verj’’ different was the 
first meeting in 1877 to that thirty years later. 
But one court ^\as used — it was obscurely placed 
* * Badminton volume. 
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stretching his racket over the net, he volleyed a 
ball that had not crossed it. The stroke evoked 
an uproar, but was eventually given in his favour 
on the ground that a player had a right to hold 
his racket anywhere he could reach.* At one stage 
in the third set both men were so exhausted that 
it was all but decided to adjourn for a day’s rest! 

Any fears then entertained that the fires of lawn 
tennis burning at Wimbledon would die down for 
lack of fuel proved imaginary. From twenty-two 
competitors in 1877 the entrj" rose to thirty-four in 
1878, and in 1^9 there were forty-five aspirants 'for 
thechampionXup. Among these were H. F. Lawford, 
who had worn the third prize the previous year, and 
the* twin brothers Renshaw, then Cheltenham boys 
eighteen years of age — names that in the next decade 
were destined to leave an indelible imprint on the 
annals of the game. The twins, for some reason 
or other, did not appeaf in person on this occasion. 
The programme, it may be noted, was augmented 
by an additional event — a club handicap sweep- 
stake ; but the offer of a member to present a ladies’ 
cup value ^8 w'as not accepted, the decision eliciting 
^^protest from the would-be donor, who wrote : “ I 
cannot but think the committee ungallant in passing 
by the ladies. They would, I think, come in time ! ” 
In point of fact the ladies gave signal proof of their 
advancing prowess the same year in Dublin, where 
for the first time a championship reserved for their 
sex was instituted. 

A propos of the championships of 1879, 1880, 
1881, I have been furnished with the following 
* Mr. Brownie^, 
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near the railway. The umpiring was apparently 
somewhat casual, two gentlemen perched on wooden 
tables being engaged for one match, sometimes con- 
ferring with each other across the length of the 
net before a final decision was given. The m^ority 
of the players, we are told, delivered a round-hand 
service which, though it had some pace, was not 
very formidable. Nevertheless, its efficacy even 
under the conditions then prevailing was such that 
of the six hundred and one games contested in the 
tournament, three hundred and seventy -six were 
won by the server. 

Before the second championship'smeeting was 
held the All England legislators had ^een at work 
again and with a view to curtailing the advant^e 
held by the server the net was lowered 3 inches 
both at the posts and in the centre.* The service 
line was also reduced 4 feet. These changes may 
be said to have introduced ^e "pat-ball era*' and 
temporarily killed the volley, "The rests were 
interminable and were not very interesting,*’ says 
an eye-witness. "It was quite possible to take a 
country-walk after a rest began and get back in 
time to' see the end of it.” The winner of the 
second championship, Mr. P. F. Hadow, defeated 
Mr. Gore by simply tossing the ball over his head. 
The latter appears to have practically "sat on the 
net.” Indeed so close was he on one occasion that, 

' In 1880 the height of the net at the posts was reduced to 4 feet, 
the service line was brought m to 31 feet from the net, the server was 
allowed the option of having both feet on the service line instead of 
being compelled to place one foot beyond the prescribed variations 
In the size of the ball were amended and other variations of the la'vs 
'idoptcd. « 
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* Mr. Brownlee"^ 
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real tennis than it is now. There was much careful 
play off the ground and placing of the ball. The 
hitting was not so hard as in later times. Neither 
Gore nor Hadow, two former champions, 'played 
in 1879. ' 

“ In 1880 I defended the cup against Lawford 
who had won the All-Comers!* We had a hard 
game. - I won three sets to one. We both played 
almost entirely off the ground. This w'as not, as it 
has been said, because we could not volley. Perhaps 
in after years in private games nobody volleyed much 
more than I did. It was because we thought it the 
safest game, ^nf^ing in our minds as I said before 
real tennis, chaces on the floor and so on. 

The year afterwards I was unfortunate. Coming 
up td Cheam to stay with the Tabors and to get a 
little practice, I started an attack of English cholera, 
which went on until after the championship, reduced 
me a stone in weight apd made me very weak as 
well as stopping almost all practice. So my game 
with W. Renshaw was a farce. I ought not to 
have played it at all. I could never have beaten 
W.. Renshaw, but fit and well I could, of course, 
have given him a much better game. After that 
I’^took to volleying and certainly played a stronger 
game than when I won the championship;* but I 
was the wrong side of thirty, got no real good 
practice up at Bedale and so never really attempted 
any public play afterwards.” 

I 

' In a preceding mdtch belReen Mr. X.awford and Mr. E. Lubbock 
at Pnnce’s a rest of no less than eighty-one strokes was -witnessed. 

* Canon Hartley, with Mr. J. T. Bichardson, \\on the championship 
, doubles ra 1883, • 
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. The racket in use at this period was> designed 
after the fashion of the real tennis racket' and was 
curved in the head, grotesquely curved according to 
modern ideas. Indeed, one of the earliest rackets of 
all -which the late Mr. Tate had in his possession and 
which may be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, has a playing surface only about half the size 
of the present area and a handle covered with white 
leather, proportionately thinner. When the limita- 
tions of the real tennis stroke with its horizontal 
movement were realised and the game was developed 
in other directions, mainly in the emoloyment of the 
vertical stroke, the face of the rackeV^imultaneously 
broadened and became more uniform. • Mr. Lawford, 
whose forte was a fierce forehand drive fftm^the 
back of the court, naturally coveted a substantial, 
broad-faced weapon, and it was at his suggestion, 
I believe, that the first “straight” racket was 
made by Mr. Tate.^ Tfee Renshaws, however, 
remained almost exclusively loyal to a slight curve; 
and until they retired their faith was reflected in 
others. One may note that there is not, and never 
has becDf any rule limiting the size or weight of ‘the 
racket. To-day if any daring spirit went into coprt 
at an open meeting arnred with an original rack^ 
or with an implement twice the orthodox dimensions 
none could say him nay. 

Ks to fne baYl, fhe first used was solt and un- 
covered. It was Mr. ]. M. Heathcote in the seventies 
who discovered that balls covered with white flannel 
were better to control and had a more uniform 
bound. For some time the seams were stitched 

* The head has since been slighlly narrowed. 
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outside, and it was again Mr. Lawford at whose 
suggestion the inside seam was adopted. Playing 
on the old asphalt court at Wimbledon in winter, 
the ex-champion found that the old ball did not 
always bound true on the hard surface. The 
late Mr. F. H. Ayres made several experiments 
with thread, catgut and what not to satisfy Mr. Law- 
ford’s requirements. Boxes of sample balls would 
be sent down to Mr. Lawford’s house. ^ Until Mr. 
Ayres finally triumphed, the punctilious champion 
was wont to send each consignment back with 
some such laconic message as “ burn them.” Char- 
acteristic x)f Mr. Lawford I 
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ship roli. His unparagoned skill, his bustling 
methods, his rapidity-of movement and his dashing 
personality drew and fascinated crowds for a decade. 
No champion in any sport ever had such an enthusi- 
astic following, no player of this or any other day was so 
sought after by tournament committees, and no man 
is more closely identified with the rise of the racket. 

Before me lies a dilapidated programme (a single 
card, priced at sixpence) of the 1880 championship 
meeting at which' William and Ernest Renshaw 
made their bow at Wimbledon. William won his 
first two founds in three straight sets and was then 
drawn to play O. E. Woodhouse, reputed to be the 
first man who ever volleyed.* I like the impression 
which the late Herbert Chipp has given 

“The Irish champion — Renshaw had -just won 
\he title for the first time — secured the opening set ; 
but that was the length of his tether. Woodhouse, 
who was a remarkably fine player — he joined the 
majority early, alas! — won the next three sets and 
the match! At no time after the first set did 
Renshaw appear at his ease. He had a fall or two 
on the slippery ground, took off his shoes, played in 
his stocking soles, put the shoes on again, then tried 
another pair (I believe he had no ‘steel points’ with 
— all to no purpose, ’it was clearly not His day 
and in no disparagement of Woodhouse’s display, 
which was an excellent one, I muttered to myself, 
‘But what came ye out for to see?’ Quite uell do 
I remember Ernest Renshaw standing on the bank 
above the court (he had just disposed of Ins man) 
looking moodily on at his brother’s vain attempts 
' Mr. Wilberforce. 
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to stem the tide of defeat. Had he a presentiment 
he would share his brother’s fate on the morrow at 
the hands of the same player.?”^ 

During the seven years Renshaw dominated 
Wimbledon— and every other tournament at which 
he appeared besides— his strenuous fights with H. F. 
Lawford stand out as an ever-memorable feature. 
Ernest Renshaw had been his brother’s challenger 
in 1882 and 1883, but for the next three years the 
twin had to face the onslaught of the great base- 
liner — fierce encounters that drew the denizens of 
Mayfair, the clubs and the City in special trains to 
Wimbledon® and caused a stupendous boom in lawn 
tennis. It is said that half a sovereign was once 
paid for standing room on a couple of bricks! ^ Well 
I remember the first meeting between these giants/’ 
says Mr. Chipp, “and how the holder electrified 
everybody by the rapidity of his scoring. He won 
a love set in eleven minutes, and in that set there 
was practically only one man in the court.” Renshaw 
took the second also, but not nearly so comfortably, 
and it was evident that the vigour of his attack was 
declining. The third set was entered upon 'amid 
breathless silence. “ Lawford had by no means 
abandoned hope — he never did. Twice he said to 
me as he passed (I was taking the farther side’ line), 
If I can only win this set the match is mine ! ' How- 
ever, Renshaw,^ although tiring rapidly and forced 
now to play on the defensive, was able to reach 
seven-all. Pulling himself together for a supreme 


• ; beat E. Renshaw by three sets to one. 
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effort he scored the next two games with the loss 
of only two strokes and thus rendered secure his 
position as premier player.” ‘ 

' The demeanour and deportment of the two 
warriors were very different. H. S. Scrivener 
mentions that "Renshaw gave an index to his 
highly strung temperament in die quickness of his 
movement and speech and in the rapidity with 
which he played. “ He never waited between the 
sets if he could help it, changing ends at a brisk 
walk and doing his best (without any suspicion of 
bustling) to keep his opponent and the ball going 
at the same time. Lawford being a big, powerful 
man, was naturally slower in his movements. But 
in spite* of slight manifestations of impatience on 
,RensTiaw’s part and mild protests oh the part of 
Lawford at the rate at which the second service 
succeeded the first, these battles were fought out 
with the utmost good temper on both sides. Nothing 
finer in lawm tennis has ever been seen than the 
dogged stubbornness of Lawford. Even when 
leading he fought for every ace; for he knew that 
witlf Renshaw he was never safe ; and his knowledge 
was absolutely sound. Often as he got within 
measurable distance of winning during those six 
It 'Kas, 'Kb/3r w. tb.^, e-o/i 

came out on top — a man who like all really great 
players, had something in reserve ^ for a crisis.’* 
Chipp inclined to the belief that as a spectacle 
these encounters formed the high-water mark of 
lawn tennis — a pronouncement certainly indisputable 
in regard to the epoch which they adorned- 1 can 
,t.ell believe ^lat it required a considerable amount 
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of nerve to stand up against I^wford, more terrify- 
“'Ing to second-class players than the champion himself. 
A contemporary describes him as a “grim, determined 
player, with a sardonic smile, who neither asked for 
nor gave quarter, whose arm never seemed to tire 
and whose attack was crushing to a degree.” In 
his early matches Lawford wore a striped football 
jersey, a porkpie cap to match, and knickerbockers. 
Subsequently he changed the first two for less 
conspicuous attire, but nothing would ever make 
him^substitute trousers for knickers. 

As an index to the importance and popularity 
which the championship had assumed in the early 
eighties, it may be mentioned that the advertjsing 
charges rose in one year from .^^6 to ;^90, while 
the committee as the result of the increased gate, 
money were able to erect a permanent grand-stand, 
recommend the purchase of the ground for ;^3000, 
increase the admission fee^from one shilling to half 
"a crown and order medals to be struck for past, 
present and future champions. Efforts were made 
to push croquet to the wall, and in 1882 its early 
demise was hinted at in the annual report The 
receipts at the three last croquet championship 
meetings^had yielded no more than seven shillings 
in each year. “ It is evident," affirmed this docu- 
ment, "the public no longer take any interest in 
croquet 'matches” But a proposal to change the 
name of the club to the All England Lawn Tennis 
Club brought up the croquet members in arms ; they 
defeated the motion by two votes. The committee 
thereupon resigned — a coup d'itat that had the 
desired effect, for the proposal was subsequentlj^o 
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carried. A little later, ^ at a meeting of club 
secretaries held at Westminster, a committee was 
appointed to confer with the All England Club with 
a view to the latter joining a Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. Strangely enough the next noteworthy item 
in the minutes was the decision to cover the open 
stand with an iron roof. Could it be possible that 
this resolve was a sequel to the hrst event ! 

Another event of importance in 1884 was the 
presentation by Oxford University of the doubles 
championship cup, first instituted at Oxford five 
years earlier, when the contest ran to the inordinate 
length of seven sets ® The ladies’ championship fy 
which the demand had steadily been growing in 
volume, • was also inaugurated this year, the title 
being won by Miss Maud Watson, a lady who at 
•that time had not tasted defeat Both innovations, 
and especially the doubles, added much to the 
popularity of WimbledQp-^ popularity to which 
the magnetic presence of the Renshaws doubtless 
contributed. “There was som^hing in their style 
of play,” says Mr. Scrivener, “easy, graceful, yet 
strenuous enough when occasion demanded ; some- 
thing in their handsome bronzed faces and well-knit 
figures, something in their neat ‘turn out,’ some- 
^ thing in short in their whole personality which 
appealed irresistibly to the onlookers and caused 
them to run helter-skelter across the courts in 
pursuit of their favourites.” ^ 

Of the relative merits of the Renshaws this much 

* January 1883 

’ L. R Erskine and H F. Lawford were the first nirmers of the 
(Roubles championdfup^plajed at Oxford 
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may be ^aid, that Ernest would undoubtedly have 
won the championship as often as William if his 
brother had not stood in the way, and that when 
absolutely at his best probably not even William 
would have beaten him. “Ernest had a perfect 
command of every stroke ; he had absolutely no 
weak spot and-^vas extraordinarily active,” G. W. 
Hillyard affirms; “dnd though William was more 
brilliant I believe Ernest was an even better player." 
E. G. Meers, another contemporary, agrees with 
this view. “ In his two best years Ernest was 
stronger and more finished than ever his brother 
was. I know which 1 would sooner have played.^ 
Against William in public and private I won twelve 
matches and lost two; against Ernest I 'lost*' six 
matches and won only two.” An eye-witness of 
Ernest’s apotheosis in 1888 declares his game to ' 
have been the most scientific display of lawn tennis 
ever seen. As a handicbji player Ernest certainly 
excelled his brilliant brother. He once -gave the 
lady champion* thirty and defeated her after a 
Vantage game in the third set. . ' 

One figure that created something of a sensation 
in the Wimbledon arena about twenty years ago 
deserves more than passing mention. It was that 
of a young girl, jn the middle of her teens, who after 
the manner of Miss May Sutton in recent years 
’(though their styles of play were quite dissimilar) 
proved invincible to all comers. This was Miss 
“ Lottie ” Dod, who in all won the ladies’ title on 

^ Mr. Meers admits, what was doubtless true, that W. Renshaw 
may not have been at his best ro later years. 

* Miss Dod. 
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five occasions, a record that only Mrs. Hillyard 
has surpassed. Miss Dod was, indeed, a prodigy. 
When only twelve she was known as the- "little 
wonder” and 'at fourteen she could have' defeated 
many men. She possessed in an eminent degree 
the faculty of anticipating her opponent’s reply. 
Her forehand stroke had the power and direction' 
of a man’s ; her backhand, though less virile, was 
decidedly good ; she had not a weak point in her 
armour. She always volleyed with great judgment 
and had a capital smash — a weapon (in those days 
especially) deadly in its effect and in a ladies’ double 
an ace-winner every time. Entering the tournament 
arena as a child, Miss Dod left it, still pre-eminent, 
at afi a^e when many ladies have not begun their 
publib career. Her'second love was golf, at which 
game she has reached the same heights of perfection. 

In reviewing the championship meetings of thirty 
years three factors woular appear to have contrib- 
uted to their popular success, or the lack of them 
evoked depression : — (i) The magnetic personality of 
thC' principal performers (2) the prospect of 'a close 
mateh between two protagonists and (3) a strong 
international flavour. Sometimes, notably in 1905, 
you had all these agencies at work together ; some- 
times you had two ; sometimes only one, and occasion- 
ally there came a lean year, when the prospect of 
the champion being dethroned was remote, when 
there was no "star turn” to attract the crowd. 
Almost immediately the Renshaws forsook the scenes 
of their former glory, the ‘ stands began to show 
ominous gaps and the public interest in the ’annual 
^carnival visibfy ^slackened. It was not because the 
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brilliant I believe Ernest was an even better player." 
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five occasions, a record that only Mrs. Hillyard 
has surpassed. Miss Dod was, indeed, a prodigy. 
When only twelve she -^vas known as the “little 
wonder” and at fourteen she could have defeated 
many men. She possessed in an eminent degree 
the faculty of anticipating her opponent’s reply. 
Her forehand stroke had the power and direction 
of a man’s; her backhand, though less virile, ^vas 
decidedly good ; she had not a weak point in her 
armour. She always volleyed with great judgment 
and had a capital smash — a weapon (in those days 
especially) deadly in its effect and in a ladies’ double 
an ace-winner every time. Entering the tournament 
arena as a child, Miss Dod left it, still pre-eminent, 
at ah a^e when many ladies have not begun their 
publib career. Her second love was golf, at which 
game she has reached the same heights of perfection. 

In reviewing the championship meetings of thirty 
years three factors woulir appear to have contrib- 
uted to their popular success, or the lack of them 
evoked depression : — (i) The magnetic personality of 
the principal performers (2) the prospect of a close 
match between two protagonists and (3) a strong 
inteniational flavour. Sometimes, notably in 1905, 
you had all these agencies at work together ; some- 
times you had two ; sometimes only one, and occasion- 
ally there came a lean year, when the prospect of 
the champion being dethroned was remote, when 
there was no “ star turn ” to attract the crowd. 
Almost immediately the Renshaws forsook the scenes 
of their former glory, the stands began to show 
ominous gaps and the public interest in the "annual 
^carnival visibfy slackened. It was not because the 
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standard of play had declined or because the events 
did not yield exciting matches that were hotly fought 
out 'to the bitter end. The meetings between Pirn 
and Wilfred Baddeley in the early nineties provided 
in the opinion of many sound judges the finest exposi- 
tion of lawn tennis ever seen in the classic centre 
court — matches in which the effortless brilliancy and 
marvellous versatility of the Irishmen were pitted 
against the superb generalship, supreme accuracy 
and cat-like activity of the Englishman. These 
Anglo-Irish engagements were followed with keen 
appreciation by lawn tennis votaries, upon whom 
they have left a deep impression. But the champion- 
ships of that era did not excite the same measure of 
public enthusiasm as the Renshaw series. ‘Indeed, 
so marked had been the decline in the profits at 
Wimbledon that a special committee of the club 
was appointed in 1895 to consider what steps should 
be taken “ with a view tSsj^ndering future meetings 
more popular with players and the public." One 
result was the introduction of the All England Plate 
— a "consolation race" for early victims in the 
premier event. The profits, however, continued to 
dwindle until at the 1898 meeting, the second year 
of R. 'F. Doherty’s^ reign, they fell as low as ;^70. 
Next year, however, came a revival MrTArchdale 
Palmer, than whom no more enterprising or energetic 
official has ever controlled affairs at Wimbledon, 
assumed the secretaryship, and with the Dohertys 
nearing the zenith of their power the public again 
rallied to the support of the club. 

Before touching briefly on the outstanding features 
of the last decade let me interpolate a^f^v impressionsi. 

* Pied December 1910. 
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pf the early nineties kindly furnished for this volume 
by Mr. E. G. Meets, a deep student as well as a 
skilled professor of the game. Mr. Meers considers 
that in those days the play was more inspiring and 
tactical ability more evidenced. “Allowing for the 
tendency which old people have of extolling the 
doings of their younger days, I am quite satisfied in 
my own mind,” writes Mr. Meers, “that, with the 
exception of volleying and service, the play was 
far more accurate and better thought out than now. 
The volleying of the present day appears to me to 
be a little more ^severe than formerly, but at the 
same time more risky. The service known as the 
American twist service is, in the hands of such 
players as Mr, Brookes and a few others, more 
■.deadfy and difficult to deal with than the service 
of most' of the best players of the eighties and 
nineties. But it appears^ be forgotten that there 
were occasionally player^vho got quite as much 
twist on their services as the average of the twist 
services of the present day ; although they certainly 
did not vary their services to anything like the same 
exteht. Mr. Humphrey Berkeley in the eighties, 
and the late Mr. Herbert Chipp. also Dr. Stone and 
one or two more, got a most disconcerting twist on 
their services. There was a man named Brown at 
Harrow, against w1nom E. L. "Wiliiams and’ myseif 
played in the late eighties, whose service was as 
bad to take as Brookes’. On soft turf it was almost 
unreturnable, for it jumped aside a lot, and there Was 
much spin on it. In fact Williams told me that on 
one occasion he found himself invited to play a set 
.With Mr. Brovyjl at a garden party and, mainly on 
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enormous advantage over the holder ; but since the 
winner of the All-Comers is nearly always overplayed 
and stale, the advantage is the other way. Some 
champions take ,care to get regular and serious 
practice before the challenge round, and some do 
not. 

"The outstanding figures in my day were Pirn, 
W. Baddeley, Ernest Renshaw, Barlow, Mahony, 
Eaves and E. W. Lewis. What impressed me most 
about these men was the enormous amount of work 
they put into the practice of the game, both in public 
. and private. Perhaps this remark does not apply to 
Pim who seemed to possess more actual genius or 
natural ability for lawn tennis than anyone I have 
evet raht. W. Baddeley was the most consistent 
pla/fer of them all. E. Renshaw had a very remark- 
able command of the ball; he was 'inclined to hit at 
times a little too softly, but there were two years 
— 1888 and 1892 — in^Iiich he developed more 
severity than at other rimes, and his record for 
those years has hardly been equalled. Barlow’s 
immense physical strength, wonderful condition and 
quickness impressed me rather than the quality 
of his strokes. Mahony was a persistent volleyer, 
but weak in the forehand off the ground. W. V. 
Eaves had hardly a weak spot in his armour, and as 
for E. W. Lewis, so much has been said of his 
wonderful style and power over the ball in all 
positions that I, in common with everyone else who 
knew him, cannot understand why he \vas never 
champion at Wimbledon. 

“ I recall a few episodes of this period. No first- 
^•or second'd^ man with a reputation would deign 
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account of the latter's service, got beaten — and 
Williams’ ability as a player at that time is a matter 
of histor}'. ^ 

“In respect to conditions at Wimbledon there 
are certainly improvements to-day. The ground is 
kept more level and better mown. The players’ 
names and the times they are due to play are posted 
up, and some attention is given to ‘background.’ 
The attitude of the spectators is more sensible. 
Formerly net-cord strokes and other accidents came 
in for no end of applause ; and the wrong strokes 
were applauded much more than they are now. The 
spectators were also in the old days a little liable 
to assist the umpire by tendering their unasked 
opinions. In a match in which I was once engaged 
the umpire could not see a ball which fell near the ^ 
far side-line, and noticing that the linesman had 
decamped he was doubtful what to do. ‘ Out ’ 
shouted a dozen spectators^ 'In’ shouted as many 
more. * Mr. Umpire,' I said, ' umpiring by crowd 
is not av success. I think we will make it a let.’ 
Umpiring, and general management certainly show 
distinct advance. * 

“Formerly the competitors gave more attention 
to their condition than now, and this circumstance in 
my opinion accounts a good deal for the ‘in-and-out’ 
form shown at the present day. The prospect of the 
winner of the All-Comers securing the title was not 
greater I then than it is to-day. The same things 
had their effect. When the winner of the All-Comers 
comes to the championship fairly fresh and is not 
exhausted and ‘ behind his condition ’ from several 
protracted matches, I consider tkaf he has an*^ 
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enormous advantage over the holder ; but since the 
winner of the All-Comers is nearly always overplayed 
and stale, the advantage is the other way. Some 
champions take care Jto get regular and serious 
practice before the challenge round, and some do 
not. _ ^ 

"The outstanding figures in my day were Pim, 
W. Baddeley, Ernest Renshaw, Barlow, Mahony,” 
Eaves and E. W. Lewis. What impressed me most 
about these men was the enormous amount of work 
they put into the practice of the game, both in public 
and private. Perhaps this remark does not apply to 
Pim who seemed to possess more actuaV genius or 
natural ability for lawn tennis than anyone I have 
evet m*et. W. Baddeley was the most consistent 
pla/er of them all. E. Renshaw had a very remark- 
able command of the ball ; he was inclined to hit at 
times a little too softly, but there were two years 
— 1888 and 1892 — in^^ich he developed more 
severity than at other times, and his record for 
those years has hardly been equalled. Barlow’s 
immense physical strength, wonderful condition and 
quickness impressed me rather than the quality 
of his strokes. Mahony was a persistent volleyer, 
but weak in the forehand off the ground. W. V. 
Eaves had hardly a weak spot in his armour, and as 
for E. W. Lewis, so much has been said of his 
wonderful style and power over the ball in all 
positions that I, in common with everyone else who 
knew him, cannot understand why he was never 
champion at Wimbledon. 

“ I recall a few episodes of this period. No first- 
^•or second-d 3 Ss man with a reputation would deign 
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(in the eighties and even later) to play a weaker man 
m practice without giving ,him points., This was 
sometimes carried a little too far. I remember the 
" A remarking in his 'dry way, 

Mr. A. gives Mr. B. half-fifteen, not because he 
thinks he can give it but because he knows that he 
cannot. One well-known player in the early nineties 
ac ua y refused to play another man (who became 
champion a few weeks later) in a public e.vhibition 
match unless he gave him fifteen. This well-known 

» beaten by the other on level terms 

at Wimbledon. 

There was a leading player who, when things 
were against him, would sometimes throw his racket 
on the ground and somewhat quietly— thou^ Wth 
suppressed rage— argue with it at length as t6 its 
reasons for thus treating him. The game was at a 
s an still till he finished apostrophising his racket, 
but his opponent usuallJ^R;d a good deal of amuse- 
ment from the variety of epithets hurled at the 
unoffending weapon. 

“One recollection of the inimitable Pirn. He 
P I as you Jtnow, with a very low trajectory and 
requent y got net-cord strokes. After one match a 
weak but enthusiastic player, who had been very 
nterested. and who was a great admirer of Pirn, 
emarked on these strokes to a well-known Irish 
Barlow was standing near. ‘Oh,’ 

when 1 . l Tim can do these strokes 

whenever he likes?’ And on (bm coming up just 

course ^PPbaled to him for corroboration. ‘Of 

Snlihl =* ="’"<=• Taking up a 

y w ere standing in an unoccujiied court — he* 
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bounced it on the ground and made a drive at the 
net, making by accident a splendid net-cord stroke. 
Pim'prudently did not try again ; but that weak and 
enthusiastic player will believe for the rest of his 
natural life that Pirn could really do what was claimed 
for him every time 1 ” 

The occasions on which the issue of- the 
championship has been changed by the fate of a 
single stroke are so rare as to warrant special 
mention. There was that memorable match, the 
final of the All-Comers in 1895, when W. V. Eaves 
had \V. Baddeley a beaten man, requiring but a 
single ace to win a three-set victory and the blue 
riband of the lawn.' “The opening presented itself,” 
says*an dye-whness, “and his bid for the high honour 
took*the form of a lob to his opponent's base-line. 
But the lob, unhappily for Eaves, dropped six inches 
too far and Baddeley must have felt as one delivered 
from imminent death.” golden opportunity 

passed and did not, alas, return. G. W. Hi'llyard is 
another player who might have been champion but 
for the cruel intervention of Fate. After a brilliant 
victory over H. L. Doherty, the favourite for the 
title then held by his brother, Plillyard opposed A. W. 
Gore under a fierce sun, and at one time was leading 
by two sets to one, five games to four and 40 love I 
At this critical juncture Gore drove a ball which hit 
the top of the net, hesitated one breathless second as 
to which side it should fall, then jumped down over 
Hillyard's outstretched racket. Had the ball fallen 
on the other side or had it come over in the ordinary 
'vay, another name would probably have been added 
. • * Dr.^^m djd not defend his tide this year. 
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to the championship roll ; for it was tolerably certain 
at the time that the winner of this match would 
survive the challenge round, as was actually the case,* 
Perhaps the name of H. S. Barlow should also be 
included in the list of players who may be said to 
have required but one stroke to win the title. In 
1889 Barlow had achieved an unexpected triumph 
over W. J. Hamilton — who carried off the palm the 
following year — and in the final met W. Renshaw,* 
back in the ring again after a temporary retirement. 
The famous twin was many times within imminent 
danger of defeat and once, when within a stroke of 
losing the match in the fourth set, he slipped and 
dropped his racket which fell a yard or two away. 
Barlow had the "plum in his mouth,” but ‘he cnade 
a slow toss towards his opponent’s base-line. 
Renshaw recovered his footing, and his racket, worf 
the^ stroke and ultimately the match. Such an 
incident as this will H^b^for ever in the annals of 
lawn tennis. / .t 

I refer elsewhere* to the doings of the Dohertys, 
the third lawn tennis fraternity whose prowess has 
focused the eyes of men at Wimbledon. Since 
\ the day, eleven summers ago, when the elder de- 
posed H. S. Mahony and inaugurated a family 
reign which was to last a decade, this name 
has been on the tongue of every lawn tennis 
votary. • It will live so long as the game is 
played. The Renshaws held the singles title between 

a w holder, was admittedly m poor health 

W. Renshaw beat his brother in the challenge round with com- 
parative ease. 

• See Chapters XVI. and XVIL 
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( * , 
them for eight years, the Dohertys for nine ; and it 
'is curious "that the difference in duration of their 
supremacy in doubles is also only a\jnatter of one 
year.' The famous twins, however, were never once 
beaten at Wimbledon,' whereas their successors -were 
t\\ice dethroned;^ yet he would be a bold man ^\ho 
■would deny the right of the Dohertys to be called ‘the 
finest combination that ever trod the green sward of 
the centre court. Well do I remember as if li were 
yesterday the first occasion on which the sequence 
of the brothers’ triumphs was broken — and by a pair 
employing an unorthodox plan of campaign I can 
see Frank Riseley dancing like a cat on hot bricks 
'within a foot or two of the net, waiting to pounce 
upon* and kill any. ball he could possibly reach; 
S. H? Smith at thfe back of the court, firing' his 
hurricane drives across ,or down the side lines and 
lobbing to perfection when occasion demanded ; the 
champions for ^once held a^^oay, anxiety traceable on 
their faces but ounvardly as calm and collected as 
if they were romping to victory, by po means 
demoralised but temporarily overcome by the fierce- 
ness and audacity of their opponents’ attack. The 
brothers took substantial and conclusive revenge the 
next year and twice after that thrust their victory 
home ; but history was to repeat itself sooner than 
many anticipated. From a financial point of view if 
from no other 1906 was the most successful year 
Wimbledon ever experienced. There was a balance 

' In iBSt), in the challenge round, the Itenshaws only beat G \Y 
Hillji*ard and E W Lewis (who bad defeated the twins in Dublin just 
previously) b> the odd set in five ^ 

By S H Smith^ad V L Riseley m 1902 and 1906. 
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of over ;62ooo. Nearly 30,000 people must have 
passed through the gates during the meeting. The * 
magnificent victory of Smith and Riseley over the 
brothers came 'as a fitting climax to a great festival. 
Neither R. El. Doherty nor Smith was in his best 
form, but the display of Riseley was a revelation. 
Smashing' so consistently powerful, a service so 
severe and volleying so audacious or effective have, 

I think, never been seen in combination at 
Wimbledon before. The CHftonian played like one 
inspired. 

I cannot close this chapter without referring to 
two figures whose presence did so much to maintain 
enthusiasm and fill the stands at Wimbledon in 
1907 — the respective' winners of the men’s ahd IWies' 
championships. The advent of Norman Brookes in^ 
1905 Was at once a revelation of colonial prowess 
and the beginning of jmew epoch in the history of 
the game. The mann^in which the stern-faced, 
Indomitable Victorian, defying English methods, - 
swept triumphant through the British lines Jhat 
year, only prevented from capturing ^he citadel by 
the skill ani fortitude of H. L. Doherty, evoked '' 
a sensation and set the seal of fame on the 
Australian invader. No match on this side of the 
Atlantic ever drew such a crowd and excited such 
intense interest as the meeting of Brookes and 
Doherty, and if most of us felt at the finish that the 
better man had won, we do not forget that the rallies 
were fierce and long and that the result might have 
been biore in doubt if the holder, like the challenger, 
had been called upon to face the ordeal and suffer 
the physical trials of the eliminating'* contest. ‘ 
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years later Brookes came again and this Hme, though 
the field was narrowed and the powers of English 
d^eace weakened by the absence 0 / H. H Doherty 
and S. H. Smith, to say tiothing of F. Riseley, 
the stronghold was carried and for the first time in 
its history the championship passed from the keep-'^ 
ing of the British Isles Nor w'as this all. The 
doubles championship fell to the'- rackets of the 
dauntless Australian and his New Zealand partner. 
England for once s^w her tlffee national titles * borne 
off on the broad shoulders of a colonial, her players ^ 
not gaining ^so^ much as a single set in defence of 
these treasures. ^ 

That^ the ladies’ title should also have gone 
abroad is another blow to home^ prestige, though I 
,for one can look with equanimity on these "foreign” 
'Victories, regarding them as welcome signs of the 
progress of lawn tennis in otl^r lands and testifying - 
to the universality of a great game. No man or 
Voman who has ever swung-'a racket could remain 
impassive to the success attending Miss May Sutton’s 
mission to this country. For an ingenuous girl still 
in her teens, to journey unattended three times from'^ 
California to Wimbledon and on two occasions to 
carry all before her (including the hearts of many 
onlookers), defeating in succession ladies trained by 
long experience in all the arts of a difficult pastime, 

IS a feat which compels our admiration. Its achieve- 
ment also mitigates any national mortification we 
^3^y feel No ladies’ battles on the courts have 
made such a wide appeal '-or created so deep an 

* ^Irs. HilVard, Brookes won the All England Mixed Doubles 
i-nampionship at Manchester, y 
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impression as the three challeng^ rounds betweeft 
Miss. Sutton and Mrs. Lambert Chambers Spec- 
tators came almost as early and waited as patiently 
for the drama td begin as if the All England ground 
had been the Lyceum and the occasion an Irving 
premibre. And as one recalls that sea of animated 
faces, the breathless silence with which each moment- 
ous rally* was followed and the rapturous applause 
between the rests, one can also remember the 
prophecy of the All England committee-man, who 
twenty years earlier had declared, “The ladies will 
come in time ! “ 

What has destiny in store for future patrons of 
Wimbledon? It is certain that testimony to, the 
cosmopolitanism of lawn tennis, recently depion- 
strated by the successful invasion of pilgrims from « 
Melbourne and Pasadena, will be furnished at each 
succeeding championshw. In short, the days when 
the players of this country can regard the blue riband 
of the lawn as their rightful dierit^ge are over. Con- 
ditions of play may be improved, but they are scarcely 
likely 'to be 'materially changed. It is also difficult 
to see how the highest standard of play can be 
advanced, though the general , standard, especially 
where ladies are concerned, will doubtless continue 
I its upward tendency. There are many ever-present ^ 
factors, such as temperature, light and wind, the 
variations of which must militate aghinst further 
accdracy and the actuaijsation of an absolute ideal 
If the steadiness of Baddeley and H L Doherty, 
the, brilliancy of Pim and Lewis, the placing 
of Chipp and Chaytoy, the service of Brookes 
and Ward, Ernest Renshaw's lobbing and absolute • 
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command of the ball coold be combined in one 
player, Wimbledon and the world at large would 
ackno\\ ledge a master against whom every cham- 
pion of the last thirty years would have fought in 
vam. ' 



CHAPTER III 


LAWN TENNIS IN OTHER LANDS 

*■ \ 

The universal game — Amenca’s national pastime — President 
Roosevelt as a player — The “ Tennis Cabinet ” at VVashington — Schools 
as recruiting agencies— Populanty in the Colonies- Conditions and 
progress in Australia— New Zealandis seven thousand club membi^s— 
Nursing budding talent— Continental expansion— Eight hundred p!a)crs 
.m Hamburg— Some famous Gennan tournaments— Austna a land of 
rich promise— A F Wilding relates some expenences-^Spair and 
Portugal— The keenness of the late King Carlos— Sweden’s prob^ 

—A recollection of Stockholm and of King Gustav— Switrerland’s'appeal ^ 

L awn TENNI^has long ceased to be only 
an Englishman’s game Indeed, regarded 
as a national pastime, its hold on the popular 
mind is stronger in America and in some of the 
Continental countries than in the land of its birth or 
in the Colonies of Great Britain In athletic England 
lawn tennis entered a competitive field already 
occupied and the fact that it has claimed the allegiance 
of so many supporters and assumed the place and 
power It has is adequate testimony to its inherent 
virtues On the Continent the soil may be said to 
have been already prepared for the seed — a rich and 
fertile soil as events have proved , and the growth 
of the game has supplied opportunely the demand 
for athletic culture. Its influence on the recreative 
side of national life in Europe has been deep and 
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catholic. Young tnen wiro formerly amused them- 
selves in the cafi and found their only outlet for ^ 
physical energy in^ conscription now flock to the 
courts'- Older men, finding a medium at hand -for \ 
healthy and novel exercise, which relieved the ^ 
^ monotony of the chase, welcomed the pastime with 
scarcely less enthusiasm ; and when / Royalty gave 
it blessing and active patronage and Society realised 
// that it had found a new and pleasant diversion, the 
> triumph of lawn tennis was assured Nor can the 
limits of its future expansion be defined. ^ Every 
month proclaims new clubs and the inception of new^ 
tournaments and at each international meeting the 
lists ^become more cosmopolitan. Indeed, surprising 
as the fact may appear to some people, lawn tennis 
^ can 'claim more adherents the world over than any 
game in existence. Equally is it true ,that its clubs 
out-number those of any oth^r pastime. 

Some conception of the fervour with which lawn 
, tennis is pursued in the United States may be gatliered 
elsewhere in this volume ‘ Barely more than thirty 
years dgo the pastime in America was unknown ; 
today it is virtually the summer national pastime.) 
It has a firm and permanent hold at all the leading' 
colleges, is played in the public parks and in private 
gardens and is an indispensable feature^ of every 
country club. At Washington, the 'seat ,of Govern- 
ment, it enjoys^ unusual prestige, not only the public 
officials but the President and several members of 
the Cabinet being numbered among itSf" ardent 
adherents Mr. Roosevelt personally supervised 
the construction of a hard-packed clay court in 'a 
‘ See Chapter 
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corner 'of tKe White House grounds, nof forgetting 
to add a dark green fence which should serve the 
/ double purpose of a playing background and a screen.' 
Here the President, clad in rough-and-ready flannels, 
neither new nor fashionable, could be found at play 
nearly '“every afternoon in good weather, and with 
him as partners or against him as opponents ap- 
peared from time to time many noted politicians and 
diplomats. Indeed, the coterie of White House 
tennis enthusiasts which ^ Mr. ^ Roosevelt, gathered 
round him was popularly known in Washington as 
the “Tennis Cabinet” and was said to exercise almost 
as potent an influence over administrative affairs in the 
capital as the real Cabinet! The Bishop of«Loadon, 
as newspapers on both sides did not fail to inform the 
outside world, was a guest on the President’s court. ' 
But though the President of the United States 
may] as a man past middle life, engage in lawn tennis , 
for its tonic qualities, the career of the expert in 
America is comparatively short. For one thing he 
is shipped into business,, soon after leaving college 
and only rarely pursues the game seriously after the 
office call has been answered. On^ the other hand 
he begins to wield a racket at a much earlier age than 
his British cousin f players have won the blue riband 
in the States while stlU at college. The* Inter- 
scholastic Association, founded twenty years ago, , 
promotes tournaments every year which are held' 
under the ^auspices of seven of the leading' uni- 
versities, ^ the winners at each meeting at Newport 
during the Week qf^the National" championship ^ to 
decide the School championship/ These competitions , 
not only stimulate friendly rivalry between the schools, * 
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but are invaluable recruiting agencies for the senior 
tournaments The inter-scholastic 'champion may, 
and often does, prove to be the national champiomof ^ 
the immediate future. The universities also run “a 
competition of their oW which encourages both cor- 
porate and individual zeal. As recent international 
matches have demonstrated, the stondard of play in 
America is quite , as high as the standard in this 
country, and for spectacular, if not sustained, brilliancy 
the best exponents across the Atlantic are as a body 
probably superior to any players^ in the world. 
American ladies, however, have not yet reached the 
same standard as the ladies in England, though their 
devotion to the game is indisputable (and 6ne of their 
number has so far upset previous calculations as to 
win the blue riband at Wimbledon on nvo occasions. 
'American girls do not get the same opportunity to 
develop their skill as Engli|h * girls. A first-class 
mixed ''double is comparatively rare, as lare ladies 
events generally at the principal tournaments, and 
the long distance between^the various tennis centres 
precludes many team matches. The next few years 
may tell n different story. ^ , 

There is no need to ^emphasize the popularity of 
lawn tennis in Britain beyond the Seas. It has 
pined the adhesion of thousands of colonials pf-"^ 
both sexes. There is not a city of any size in 
Australia which does not boast its clubs and even 
m the distant ^back-blocks a court of hardened earth 
IS improvised by the exiled workers Each Srn^e 
pess^p an association which controls the game 
pihin its boundaries and these, with New Zealand, ' 
orm the Lawn Tennis Association of Australasia, 
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a governing body that 'directs international and inter- 
state matches, as well as -the Australasian^champion- 
ships, and also organises teams for service abroad 
As the game can be played in the open all the year 
round it is possible for the itinerant champion to be 
continuously in court from March to December, his 
fighting line passing through-' Adelaide, Tasmania, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth and Melbourne, Inter- 
state matches, especially those between Victoria 
and New South Wales which have historic traditions, 
are a feature of Australian tennis, and a place in a 
State team is a justly coveted honour.' Grass courts 
of excellent quality are used for these matches, as 
for the State championships. At Sydney, Melbourne 
and Adelaide the courts are prepared on*the*^local 
cricket Oval, while the associations at Brisbane and 
Perth use their own grounds But in Melbourne, 
except on these occq^ions, asphalt courts are uni- 
versally' employed and are available all the year 
round — an advantage’ which makes the covered 
court unnecessary. . Australians prove themselves apt 
pupils and remarkably zealous in' the pursuit of new 
strokes. The exposition of the American service 
by Mr. Norman Brookes stirred the pulses of every 
player in Victoria^and yielded at once a host of 
disciples all bent on acquiring the new weapon of 
attack. But Australia,' like England, lacks the school 

♦tfc, 'Sfonidnfvb Hitrfrfrmg 

universities are more modern in their Ideas and 
Inter-’Varsity matches now form a conspicuous feature 
of the athletic year. Professionalism, here as else- 
where, is foreign to the game. 

* N. E. Broolces fiist played for Victoria in 1896. 
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Some idea of the growth of lawn tennis in New 
Zealand may be gathered from the fact that the 
New Zealand Association had recently affiliated to it 
9 district associations, 2 sub-associations, 123 clubs 
and 7H0 playing members. \At the championship 
meeting held at Christchurch in 1906 there )vere no 
' fewer than 429 entries for all events As in Australia, 
most of the clubs have hard courts which are utilised 
throughout the year. The) Thorndon Club in 
Wellington, however, has very good grass courts, 
and better still are the grass courts at Napier in 
Hawhes Bay, the venue of the championships in 
1903. Over thirty open tournaments are held 
in b^w Zealand each season. All the associations 
hold •their own championships at which handicap 
■events are included. Public school championships, 
'be it noted to the credit of this Dominion, are held 
at Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin, 
and in addition several of the leading clubs include 
boys’ events in their tournament programmes. The 
young player of promise is not neglected in New 
Zealand. Clubs, of course, have their own meetings 
— at one no less than twenty-five trophies are com- 
peted for annually. The keen spirit animating the 
players is instanced by the 'fact that the courts are 
often occupied as early as five^in the morning anti 
only cleared at nightfall. Right through the winter 
one dub that I could mention has an average daily 
attendance of fifty players and only five courts for 
service. 'A committee-man “runs a book” and 
regulates the flux of members into court so that 
Cver^'one has an equal innings. The players -are 
‘classified according to merit and the men are required 
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to take their share of^raixed doubles. It is an excellent 
idea.'- ^ ' 

In South Africa the hard court has universal rule 
and the atmospheric conditions favour fast play. As 
I can testify by a personal visit, the standard has risen 
considerably in recent years and exhibits every promise 
of further rise. Port Elizabeth may be regarded as 
the civic pioneer of the game in Cape Colony; under 
the auspices of its club and on its courts the champion- 
ships of South Africa were contested up to 1899, when 
lawn tennis had spread throughout the Colony with 
remarkable animation. Until the early nineties volley- 
ing was practically unknown and the appearance of 
Mr. L. A. Richardson, a stranger from the Orange 
Free State, armed with the new weapon of attack, 
created a sensation at Port Elizabeth where he easily 
won the title. As a result the standard of play in ^1 
the chief cities underwent a marked improvement ; 
as in England a decade earlier the "pat-ball” era 
came to a welcome "^end. Prior to the Boer War, 
which temporarily checked the expansion of lawn 
tennis, the clubs in the Western Province had formed 
an association and had organised inter-club matches 
with marked success. When peace w’as declared other 
colonies and provinces followed this example,' notably 
the T ransvaal, which had its headquarters in J ohannes- 
burg;/ and subsequently the South African .Un'nqjis 
the supreme governing body was establish ” h 
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such measure that on the /Rand alone^ there are now 
300 courts. Each association has its annual open 
tournament and the Union arranges the South African 
championships, held rotatively in the larger cities. ' 
Canada, however, has leeway* to make up. 
Though the proximity of the .Dominion to the 
United States would lead one to expect the same 
catholic interest, development has been^handicapped 
by the natioiml claims of lacrosse and the lack of good 
courts. But the formation of a new club at Montreal 
with twelve grass courts owned by the members is a 
sign of further awakening, and other indications are 
not absent to show that Canada is increasing her lawn 
' tennii votaries every year. The same may be said of 
Indiay. where the native is numbered among the elect. 
• Nearer home the spread of the game has 'been 
phenomenal. I can speak to some extent from 
personal experience because l*have visited most of 
the principal tennis centres in Germany, France, 
Holland, Sweden and Spain. ^ Clubs, equipped <with 
the most up-to-date appointments, efficiently managed, 
with excellent courts and a large membership, are 
to be found in all directions. No sooner does the 


membership of one club exceed reasonable limits and 
/ the accommodation of the courts prove inadequate 
Vne ne'i^n'ooui^nood. 'in 
Germany this growth has been perhaps most marked. 

oughly speaking, it is estimated there are now 
1400 courts in the Fatherland, of wl)ich nearly half 
belong to dubs affiliated to the German Lawn 
A ^nis Association. It is surely remarkable that in 
there should now be something like 
ousand players of both sexes. For the propaga* 
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' to take their share of mixed doubles. It is an excellent 
idea.'- ^ ' 

In South Africa the hard court has universal rule 
and the atmospheric conditions favour fast play. As 
I can testify by a personal visit, the standard has risen 
considerably in recent years and exhibits every promise • 
of further rise. Port Elizabeth may be regarded as 
the civic pioneer of the game in Cape Colony ; under 
the auspices of its club and on its courts the champion* 
ships of South Africa were contested up to 1899, when 
lawn tennis had spread throughout the Colony with 
remarkable animation. Until the early nineties volley- 
ing was practically unknown and the appearance of 
Mr. L. A. Richardson, a stranger from the Orange 
Free State, armed with the new weapon of attack, 
created a sensation at Port Elizabeth where he easily* 
won the title. As a result the standard of play in all 
the chief cities undervvent a marked improvement { 
'as in England a decade earlier the "pat-ball” era 
came to a welcome 'end. Prior to the Boer War, 
which temporarily checked the expansion of lawn 
tennis, the cliibs in the Western Province had formed 
an association and had organised inter-club matches 
with marked success. When peace was declared other 
'' colonies and provinces followed this example,' notably 
the Transvaal, which had its headquarters in Johannes* 
burg ; ^ and subsequently the South' African , Union as 
■iTie supreme governing ’pociy vms estadu^iieh "Wthi 
representatives on its council from eight affiljated 
associations. Under the zealous presidency of Mr. 
H. J. Lamb, the Union has stimulated the game in 

' * Nearly 5000 spectators witnessed the Test Match between 
Africa and the English (Drive Club) team 4 t Johannesburg In January 
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such measure that on the ^Rand alone there are now 
300 courts. Each association has its annual open 
tournament and the Union arranges the South African 
championships, held rotatively in the larger cities. ' 

Canada, however, has Jeeway to make up. 
Though the proximity of the Dominion to the 
United Slates would lead one to expect the same 
catholic interest, development has been-handicapped 
by the national claims of lacrosse and the lack of good 
courts. But the formation of a new club at Montreal 
with twelve grass courts owned by the members is zl 
sign of further awakening, and other' indications are' 
not absent to show that Canada is increasing her lawn 
tennit votaries every year. The same may be said of 
Indiaji where the native is numbered among the elect. 

• Nearer home the spread of the game has ‘been 
phenomenal. I can speak to some extent from 
personal experience because I* have visited ‘most of 
the principal tennis centres in Germany, France, 
Holland, Sweden anti Spain. Clubs, equipped AVith 
the most up-to-date appointments, efficiently managed, 
with excellent courts and a large membership, are 
to be found in all directions. No sooner does the 
membership of one club exceed reasonable limits and 
< the accbmmodation of the courts jirove Inadequate 
than a new one is started in the neighbourhood. In 
^onnany this growth has been perhaps most marked. 
Roughly speaking, it is estimated there are now 
*400 courts in the Fatherland, of which nearly a 
belong to dubs affiliated to the German Lawn 

Tennis Association. It is surely remarkable * ^ , 

bltimburg alone ’there should now be 

tii'o thousand players of both sexes For the pr p 
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tion of the pastime in this city chief credit must be 
given to the late Mr. C. A. Von der Meden, the father 
of German lawn tennis and the founder" of the first 
club — Eisbahn und Lawn-Tennis Verein auf der 
Uhlcnhorst — in 1888. No more zealous and enter- 
j'-prising captain was ever at the helm of a ship The 
two largest clubs in Hamburg command sixty hard 
courts between them and there are many other smaller 
clubs. The government of the game in the district 
is vested in the Hamburg Lawn Tennis Guild, which 
holds a tournament every spring and autumfi, the 
latter being the international gathering, It was at this 
meeting in August 1907 that Germany won national 
' independence in the world pf lawn tennis; her leading 
player, Otto Froltzhcim, won* the national title and '• 
broke the chain of foreign successes that had extended* 
for ten years, This achievement, rendered more 
memorable by another triumph at Homburg a fort* 
night later, ^ not only brought Froitzheim at one 
bound into the front rank but inspired conviction in 
the Fatherland that Germany would soon put a team 
into the field that could compete on level terms with 
that of any other jiatlon. Certainly the country has 
a supply of young players that any land might envy; 

1 lacking at present, perhaps, 'generalship and ex- 
perience, but equipped with good style, variety of 
stroke and abundant xzeal.- 

Almost as many open tournaments are now held ' 
in Germany as in England. Of these Hamburg, 
Homburg, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden and Berlin are 
the chief and yield the highest-class play. The 

* Froitzheim beat A. F, Wildi&g by three sets to love iQ the final of 
the Homburg Cup. ’ - 
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meeting at Homburg' has attractive fccitures un- 
, excelled at any I have visited ; and quite apart from 
the tennis, which'* is most, capably organised and 
attracts a fashionable '^as^embly, I commend the 
tennis tourist a sojourn at this delectable resort. He 
will find the early-morning promenade to the springs^ 
(which he will inspect rather than taste) valuable train- 
ing ; the incomparable music in the Kurhaus gardens 
at night will soothe his nerves wrought by strenuous 
match*play ; and the dinnejr-parti^ at the sumptuous 
hotels will do him no harm if he is abstemious.'' The 
bijou golf course close at hand in the Park /may 
appeal to him while the courts are drying, as^they 
sometimes must after a particularly heavy rain — 
shoutr of two ne^er causes delay. I advise him not 
to be* lured into testing the virtues of the Gordon- 
*Bennet motor race*course just before an important 
match My friend, Mr, O’Hara Murray, once drove 
me at a breathless speed over part of this famous 
route. I think we must Ji^ve covered the journey 
from Saalburg to Homburg at something U^e seventy '' 
miles per hour. It was a fine test for the racing 
capacities of the -motor, but a bad preliminary for 
an exacting fwe-set double. Baden-Baden is five 
hours’ railway journey from Homburg, and though 
the climate in August is somewhat enervating the 
«>u7is arc ideally situated — ^indeed the whole place 
IS set amid arboreal charms, picturesque hills and 
sparkling streams. Wiesbaden has its tournament 
m May and its “gallery*’ is remarkable alike 'for its i 
1 sire and its enthusiasm— as many as two thousand 
surrounded the courts at one time, 
i ^ c Tumier Clilb in Berlin, crowded with members 

i ^ 

i 
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has recently demonstrated its progress by moving to / 
a more capacious ground , 

Austria is a land of "rich promise so far as lawn 
tennis is concerned The Austrians are^ready pupils 
and m^y begin to play almost in pinafores. Some 
idea of the standard may be gathered from the fact 
that the si^t'best Austrians would easily defeat a good 
Oxford or Cambridge team. - Vienna and Prague are 
the two principal centres. In the capital of Bohemia, 
the valley-tity of spires and bridges, two open tourna- 
ments are held annually, that promoted by the Prvnice- 
sky Club, held on a charming island in the Moldau, 
having a strong international flavour. The entries 
in a recent year were so numerous — one hundretj and , 
fifty in the handicap singles — that three classes^ were 
necessary. Vienna is splendidly equipped‘'with clubs. , 
The two most important — known as the Athletic and 
Bicycling Clubs, thoqgh lawn tennis is the chief 
concern of each— are situated in thfe Prater, the Hyde 
Park of Vienna, and the big annual tournament wh'fere 
hospitality will be showered upon the visitor is held 
alternately at each. Vienna is not yet ahead of 
Prague in the quality ofi its players,’ though it claims 
the two brightest stars in the country, one of whom, 
C. Von Wessely, is in the front rank of Contiriental 
exponents and given more prudence and experience 
is destined to rise to eminence. Marlei^d, Austria s 
most fashionable watering-place, the scene of King 
Edward’s annual cure, holds a delightful tournament 
in August. The courts are situated in a magnificent 
forest of firs ncar^to the Waldguelia and owe their 
inception to the generous enterprise of Count Broel- 
Platcr who, first constructing dne court for hi^ 
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private use, was led by the interest his venture excited 
and the increasing flow of players, to make two 
others and eventually to add five more and erect a 
luxurious club-house. Over five hundred matches 
were contested at the Marienbad tournament last 

' year. The succeeding meetings at Franzensbad and 
Carlsbad are also well patronised 
, Lawn tennis flourishes in the smaller Austrian 
towns in a remarkable degree. Mr. A. F. Wilding 
relates that when making a motor-cycle tour through 
Bohemia he encountered signs of its existence in 
many places. " While lunching at a hotel in Pilsen 
a local doctor recognised me and armed with the 
head waiter as interpreter pressed me to stay and 
play him a match on his club'^courts which he assured 
me weVe very good.' At a small country town named 
i^iseh, when stopping in the road to fill my petrol 
tank, a tall lanky youth, who had an old racket under 
his arm, informed the assembled crowd that I was 
' Herr Vilding the Australien I * When passing along 

• the shores of the Balaton, a big lake in the heart 
of Hungary, I was amazed by the number of courts 
I saw. Almost every villa with any pretensions to 
size possessed one.” 

Prince Batthyany Strattmann, by birth a 
Hungarian and by education an Englishman, has 
done much to foster the game abroad and is a 
conspicuous figure with the Princess^ at many of the 
principal tournaments. Years ago he was a champion 

* of real tennis and W’on several prizes in Vienna and 
Paris He is now \\en known as a yachtsman and 
among other successes captured the Queen’s Prize 
'wuh King Edward on board his yacht. The Prince 




has one oftthe best hard courts in^the world at his 
castle at Kormend and has built another for the usfe 
of the townspeople in the adjoining park. Another 
pioneer and generous patron of the game in Austria 
is Prince Raoul de Rohan, president of the Marienbad 
Club, who has a first-class court at his castle. Among 
others who call for mention in this connexion are 
Count Nostitz, members of whose family are very 
keen players ; Baron Ringhoffer, upon whose broad 
shoulders the management of the Prague tournament 
falls and Mr. Ebermann of Prague, who has the 
welfare of Austrian lawn tennis close at heart. 

I refer elsewhere to the popularity of lawn tennis 
in the south of France* and at many other French 
resorts, notably at Boulogne, Le Touquet, tlieppCr 
Etretat and Dinard, besides Paris, which boasts the 
'well-known Auteuil Club and the fashionable courts 
on the' He de Puteqpx, successful opeh tournaments 
are held In Spain, where King Alfonso is now 
a zealous votary, there has been a steady propagation, 
and in Barcelona the pastime divides the spectacular^ 
Interest of/ the residents with pelotta and the 
san^inary excitements of the bull-ring. ^ In Madrid 
and San Sebastian there are also several courts. 

Portugal lost its leading patron by the tragic 
death of the versatile Dorn Carlos His predecessor 
on the throne, King Luiz, was also a player, and 
there is one zealous votary in Lisbon, Signor WilHam 
Pinto Basto, who had the distinction of successively 
engaging three generations of the Portuguese royal* 
family in a friendly match. For many years the 
late King pursued the game at the Sporting Club, 

» See caiap XVIIl 
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Cascaes, and at the Royal Tapeda Club, besides on 
the various palace courts His Majesty competed 
at many tournaments and appeared in the annual 
North V. South contest, as well as in the champion- 
ships. His most effective strokes were made at the 
net, one being a dangerous backhand volley across 
the court Of the royal courts the one at the Pena, 
Cintra, was unquestionably the most noteworthy. It 
had the best gravel surface in Portugal, was irreproach- 
ably situated so far as light is concerned, and the dark 
green backgrounds were perfectly arranged. 

Another monarch who has done much to further 
the interests of the game abroad is the newly- 
enlhroned King Gustav of Sweden, than whom a 
more^ passionate votary probably never lived His 
.active pursuit of lawn tennis as Crown Prince and 
his warm support of every club in the kingdom 
prompted Swedes of all classes* to handle^ the racket. 
Play is by no means confined to the short summer 
months, or to the outdoor arena. Indeed, it is in 
covered courts of which Sweden boasts more than 
S’Hy other country in the world that the higher 
qualities of the pastime have developed Stockholm 
has now nine indoor courts, the best-known being 
the two belonging to the Crown Prince’s Club in 
Idrottsparkaou Crw.stjcu/:ted under the. auspices of 
King Gustav, who used them regularly, they are the 
venue of the Swedish championships in May and 
have attracted many foreign rackets. Of my visit ^ 
Stockholm 1 have very pleasant and grateful 
recollections, tempered only by thoughts of the 
^^insistently bad. weather that prevented the many 
^ fg-itures of this beautiful capital being adequately 
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appreciated. Everybody, from the Crown Prince 
(as he then was) showered hospitality on the foreign 
visitor, and If this plenitude of good things was some- 
times embarrassing andjnimical to form on court, 
it »Ss certain that no players in a strange land have 
been more regally entertained. Well do I remember 
the lawn tennis dinner which the Prince, now King 
Gustav, gave in his own apartments at the palace 
and the dismay which crept over me when the host 
of the evening gave In turn to each of his guests the 
Swedish toast Fortunately there were no 

speeches but only a ceremonial response. 'Another 
graceful act on the part of the Prince was the personal 
gift of a little blue-and-gold badge, inscribed with 
a crown and a pair of rackets, which makes its owner 
an honorary member of the Crown Prince's Club 
Gothenburg, Saro, Jdnkdping, and Upsala University 
are among many othej' centres of the game in Sweden, 
and opert-air courts are to be found in Copenhagen and 
elsewhere In ^Denmark. But the factor of greatest 
promise in Scandinavian lawn tennis is the facilities^ 
offered to schoolboys to pursue the game. Nearly 
every school gymnasium in the larger Swedish towns 
now has its Indoor court, and stimulated by the 
sympathy and encouragement of the newly-formed 
Swedish Association, in which the King takes a close 
personal interest, the boy-player makes rapid progress 
to tie itont. , ^ 

The Swiss meetings I have not yet had the good 
fortune to visit, but from all accounts the attractions * 
they offer in respect to dipiate, picturesque environ- 
ment and surface conditions, make _^them an enviable 
field for the tennis tourist. 'The (Swiss Association 
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now has fifteen open tournaments on its fixture 
card, the best known those at Sl Moritz, Ragatz, 
Chateau d Oex, Les Avants, Lucerne and Montreux. 
English, French, Dutch and German players are not 
slow to recognise the merits of these meetings and 
each season finds the lists inflated Indeed, it is the 
same story wherever one goes abroad— the game 
never calls in vain. 
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definite at which to aim If ^ such a ^standard is 
misunderstood, it is possible that criticism of it may 
miss the point, and while addressing itself to what in 
all good faith it regards as the principles of the 
standard, may be really dealing with the defects of 
those who have attempted to^ acquire them on wrong 
methods and without understanding. As an instance 
of this one may refer to the criticism of the use of 
excessively large handles and of the Unorthodox 
backhand grip— faults which do not attach to the 
standard itself, but are due to the lack of adequate 
explanation of it 

In Ae accompanying illustrations of the grips of 
great players certain differences in the hold will be 
at once detected — differences which natiirally evoke 
doubt in the mind of the learner anxious to acquire 
the most serviceable as well as the most fashion- 
able grip For the purpose of education I prefer 
to take H L, Doherty's grip as the standard, 
not because it is certain to prove suitable to every 
beginner, but -because with slight modification it is 
the grip of the principal English exponents These 
exponents may have been vanquished at times by 
colonial or foreign rivals whose [ grip is not in 
accordance with English canons, but it is rather, I 
think, in spite of these grips 'and not because of 
them that victories have been achieved. The case 
of Norman Brookes, the present champion, is a fair 
example The famous Australian admits that he 
has a distinctive and peculiar hold of the racket — a 
self-taught grip in fact ; and while it may be conceded 
that this hold is perfectly ^tisfactory for his dis- 
tjnctive strokes— indeed, that they would be virtually 
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impossible to execute without such a grip — the 
rational instructor of lawn tennis would scarce!) 
regard Brookes as a practical model. In the mattei 
of cause and effect the Australian’s methods are 
unique. I think for practical purposes we may 
regard them as such. 

Physically speaking, there is only one grip. It£ 
position may change in the backhand stroke, bul 
the grip itself is the same for forehand and backhand 
ground-stroked, volleys and service. A preliminarj 
notion of the forehand grip may be obtained b) 
thinking of the way one grasps a hammer, a sabre 
or an axe, and of the movement such an implemen 
executes when jerked up and down while the handk 
is loosely gripped between the forefinger and* thf 
thumb. When the thumb and forefinger are 'half 
open and parallel to one another, they form thre( 
sides of, a long or fiat rectangle. This rectangh 
just fits the handle^ of the racket, as if the latter wen 
made for it, which as a matter of fact it is If w< 
regard the handle as a rectangle, then one shor 
side fits the space between the base of the thuml 
and the base of the forefinger; the long sides res 
along the second phalange of the thumb and th( 
third phalanges of the fingers, respectively. It i: 
as if you were holding a sabre with the grip appro 
priate to a cut, and were then to hit the object wit! 
the flat instead of with the edge. In the next place 
the hand, with the thumb and all the fingers, excepi 
the little finger, must be sloped slightly upwards ; the 
forefinger should be a little farther up the handle 
than the thumb, in order to act as a strut or prop. 
Both thumb and fingers rest obliquely across the 
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flat or long sides ^of the rectangle, 'while the first 
phalanges of the fingers grip the long side on which 
the thumb is placed. A rough method bf fittingds 
to place the hand on the handle in such a position 
that the line which runs from between the thumb 
and forefinger to the centre of , the wrist (the line of 
life) lies along the junction of the ash and mahogany. 
The heel of the hand, but not the little firiger, (which 
will be almost an inch higher), rests on the leather. 
Lastly, the whole grip may retain this position, which 
may be called the first position, or may be moved, 
(as it often is in play), about half an inch round 
towards the back of the handle ; this may be called 
the second position. These^two varieties are, roughly 
speaking, the respective grips of R. F. and H.^L. 
DoheVty. The second is the more usual grip. 

The backhand grip is the same as the forehand, 
but reversed. That is to say^ the thumb is on the 
back of the handle, in the position corresponding to 
that of the forefinger in the forehand grip Its 
business therefore is to act as a strut or prop, and it 
IS best to place it so that its extreme point is very 
slightly higher up the handle than the forefinger. 
The ball of the thumb will be almost entirely on 
this long side. Meanwhile the first phalanges of 
tmgers grip the short side of the handle. Hy 
the method of fitting by lines, the line of'iife lies 
along the junction of the ash and mahogany opposite 
to that indicated for the forehand grip. It is not 
essential to have the thumb up the handle, but it is 
to be recommended, primarily because the backhand 
stroke is rarely so hard or firm as the forehand, and 
therefore needs support and guidance. The position 
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corresponds' to the second position of the forehand 
grip That corresponding to the first position is not 
recommended — though sometimes one uses it in 
quick volleying — for the reason that the wrist is not 
sufficiently at the back of the handle. 

Wilfred Baddeley, a former champion whose 
views naturally claim respect, was not a believer in 
the shifted grip for the backhand stroke. “There 
is no doubt," he observes,* “that the second method 
comes more naturally to the beginner than the first 
one, but when the first method of gripping (the 
permanent hold) has been practised for a time and 
the player has become accustomed to it, it is every 
bit as easy and as comfortable as the second method ; 
and it has the advantage that the player who uses 
this grip will never be forced to miss a stroke* as I 
have frequently seen done, especially among inferior 
performers, through pot being able to shift the 
grip quite quickly enough to meet the ball fairly.” 
Baddeley denies the assertion that the failure to 
change the grip causes a Joss of power in the stroke 
and imparts a twist to the ball. He says that the 
ball If properly struck will travel in precisely the 
same manner as if the racket were held in the second 
method I am bound to say that Baddeley has the 
weight of expert opinion against him, and it is a fair 
comment to point out that his own backhand was 
never quite so formidable as his forehand. Dr. 
Dwight, the leading American authority, altered his 
view upon the subject between the time of his first 
and second books — an interval of seven years He 
first declared that good form demanded a permanent 
I * Lawn TenntSf by W. Baddeley. 
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hold on the handle of the racket which was not 
shifted for the backhand; but subsequently he 
vvitiidrew these instructions and declared that a 
fixed grip entailed much more cut on the ball than 
was advantageous. "After considerable ^study,” 
says Mr. Parmly Paret/ "I have found the best 
players shift the through just one quarter of a 
circle.” Thismaybe true of most American first-class 
players — especially of ^those employing spectacular 
strokes — but I doubt if the "turn” is as much with 
English exponents The fact is it would scarcely 
be politic to lay down a hard and fast rule in regard 
to fixity or movement of the grip. The standard 
in Etfigland may not be the standard in America 
and, again, the standard of both may differ from the 
•standard in the Colonies. Personally I have not 
much belief in studied emulation of a champion’s 
grip. I have seen so many* good scoring shots 
made with dissimilar holds on so many courts and 
by so many different players, most of them in the 
front rank, that dogmatism on this point seems 
unwarrantable. Regard, for example, Miss Sutton’s 
grip. It differs materially from that of Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, one of her foremost opponents. The 
American lady holds her racket at the extreme end — 
in fact the leather knob is almost embedded in the 
palm of the hand — while the thumb, in this case ex- 
ercising the function of a clamp, is broadside across 
the handle and is pressed against the second finger. 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, like S. H. Smith, permits 
a distinct margin of ^\ood to come between the heel 
other hand and the leather, while her thumb is raised 

k * La-j.n Tenms (American Sportsman’s Library). 
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higher than Miss Sutton’s and is not firmly “screwed 
down.” Each woiild assuredly tell you that her own 
grip is best for the execution of her own strokes, 
which differ materially from the strokes of her rival 
both in, the method of striking and the effect which 
that method has on the ball. 

In fact, though the holds of champions may differ 
— and a glance at the accompanying illustrations will 
demonstrate that at once — we may accept each as 
a model grip for executing the distinctive strokes 
which formulate their attack. The close - quarter 
backhand push-volleys with little or no preliminary 
swing that have proved such effective weapons in 
the armoury of Norman Brookes are, it maj? be 
avowed, best performed by holding the racket in the 
manner depicted in the illustration — for one thing, 
the slightly inclined face of the racket", which helps 
to “deaden” the ball 'after it bounds, can be more 
readily maintained in its position. The modern 
E^nglish exponent as typified by the Dohertys would 
find this grip both awkward and impracticable. The 
Dohertys’ backhand volley is more delicate and 
more artistic ; the body is farther away from the ball 
when the stroke Is made, and there is more pre- 
liminary swing. I am not here discussing scoring 
potentialities of given strokes — what happens after 
the particular grip has done its work. I am only 
seeking to illustrate the point that the grip cannot be 
universal with lawn tennis the cosmopolitan game 
it is. ' 

I said just now that each champion had distinctive 
characteristics in his hold and that these peculiarities, 
were concerned with the individual strokes associated 
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with his game. Looking at the grip of Max D^cugis 
the French champion, you will observe that for hi 
forehand drive the forefinger is, according to th' 
English standard, abnormally raised and is well uj 
the handle, so much so as to convince you that it_ 
^position must exercise a visible influence over^the 
stroke. Now D^cugis takes the ball at its highest 
altitude, either in a line with or just below the 
shoulder. His racket is descending briskly at the 
moment of impact, thereby imparting that lift to the 
ball which is such an effective feature of the French- 
man’s attack. D^cugis, a natural player if there ever 
was one, finds that this raised forefinger tends to 
promote greater control and ensure a more accurate 
aimT His forehand and service grip is very similar 
to th^t of the late H. S. Mahony, and it was, I think, 
because of this raised finger that the Irishman, hitting 
the ball not as D^cugis does at the top but nearer the 
end of its bound, had a comparatively weak forehand 
drive. 

This brings me to another point which would 
seem to confirm the desirability of a slight — in some 
cases it is almost an unconscious — change of grip 
for the backhand. There are players who have so 
cultivated their backhand, using it even in positions 
where the forehand would more effectually yield a 
winning ace, that when necessity requires them to 
execute a forehand stroke the result is unsatis- 
factory. On close examination of their hold they 
will probably find that the backhand grip, in this 
case a fixed grip, is being used for the forehand 
stroke ; that is to say, the thumb has not been shifted 
,'^ith the consequent slight turn of the racket’s head. 
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the first joints of the first three fingers is important 
for giving those finer touches and last directions to 
the behaviour of the ball, and these are best secured 
by j using a handle that admits a full hold. Avoid, 
1 too, the “fancy ” handle. Many years ago one came 
out which had cavities for three separate grips, graded 
for various strokes. For a few' sets it was regarded 
with the mingled awe and curiosity which a daring 
innovation inspires. But when its impracticability 
and finally its impotency were established the owner 
beat a hasty retreat, returning into court next day 
with a more orthodox, if less ornamental, weapon. 
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The result is frequently an incomplete follow-through 
and a lack of adequate length. Conversely, the same 
reflection applies to the predominating forehand 
stroke and its influence on the grip for the back- 
hand stroke. But though I believe that this matter 
is worth the attention of the student I am yet uncon- 
vinced that the precise position either of the thumb 
or of the forefinger on the handle of the racket is a 
factor which makes or mars a player. The more one 
considers the standard English strokes as performed 
by the Dohertys, the more is it made clear that the 
grasping of the racket is performed >vith the second, 
third and little fingers and that the thumb and 
forefinger, like the whole of the right hand in the 
golfer’s grip, are auxiliary directing agencies. ♦ 

The grip should not be very tight until the 
moment before the ball is struck. At that moment* 
the muscles brace up unconsciously. If they are 
consciously tightened all the time the arm and hand 
quickly tire and when you bit the ball your grip is 
apt to give. This saving of the muscles is particul- 
arly easy in the service. Continuous tightening of 
the muscles has another result — it prevents a full 
swing back, as may well be seen in the 'service, and 
thus a feeble follow-through completes an ineffective 
stroke. The Japanese tell us that in Jiu-Jitsu the 
grip should be quite loose till the instant when -the 
movement is executed. 

Lastly, I would counsel beginners never to use a 
handle too large for the fingers to work easily. The 
circumference at the extreme end, just above the ' 
leather, should be from 5f to 5^ inches, being reduced 
to 5 inches half a foot higher up. ,‘A proper use/jf 
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the first joints of the first three fingers is important 
for giving those finer touches and last directions to 
the behaviour of the ball, and these are best secured 
by using a handle that admits a full hold. Avoid, 
too, the “fancy" handle Many years ago one came 
out which had cavities for three separate grips, graded 
for various strokes For a few' sets it was regarded 
with the mingled awe and curiosity which a daring 
innovation inspires But when its impracticability 
and finally its impotency were established the owner 
beat a hasty retreat, returning into court next day 
with a more orthodox, if less ornamental, weapon. 
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degfte ; but as a rule they are neglected. Accord- 
ingly the player actually fails to improve simply 
■■ because the desire to win and the attention that must 
be given to strategy are so engrossing that the bad 
‘habits with which he began become too deeply rooted 
for correction. The beginner should also be told, as 
he is' told in other games, that when he has learnt 
the standard style of stroke, he may give his individu- 
ality full play, and, if inclined to do so, may modify 
the standard — but the standard must be learnt first. 

The explanations of the strokes^ which have been 
given in books are usually far too condensed and 
illustrate merely the surface-appearance of a stroke. 
The beginner is told, for instance, to take the ball 
at the top of the b(^und. ' It seems a simple thing to 
do, urftil he tries it. But unless he is told more or 
*Iights on the right track himself, he will generally fail 
to acquire a method by which the result becomes 
habitual and safe. The same drawback belongs 
perhaps to the study of photographs of the strokes, 
and in a less degree to the watching of first-class 
players while actually executing them. This latter 
study is absolutely necessary, but is of little practical 
value unless one knows or can think out just what 
the player is doing and how he does it. And this is 
precisely what one cannot know or even see with the 
eye, until one has grasped the rationale of the move- 
ments. It is the same in every game, and may be 
illustrated from conjuring. When watching a con- 
juror you do not actually see w'hat he does, only the 
surface of the result, only what he wants you to see. 
Many surface results in lawn tennis are similarly mis- 
leading; for example, when a player puts over-spin 
5 
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DRIVING : FOREHAND AND BACKHAND 

Learning the strokes— First essentials — Eiolution of the forebind 
— The forehand drive considered in detail — The parts played by 
the v-Tist and the elbow — How the racket should be swung back— 
Hitting the ball — The follow through— Fundamental principles of the 
stroke — The essential factor m timing— How to acquire certainty and 
mechanical accuracy— Application of weight and its effects— Tbj value 
of the big stnde— \Vhy a chop cannot be a drive- Top or oierspin 
—The 80 called liftmg-dnve and how jt may be acquired— Half 
court shots— The backhand drive — Some advice to beginners— Final* 
instructions 

H aving mastered, or at any rate compre- 
hended the principles and functions of 
" the grip, the beginner may turn to a study 
of the strokes. One may insist upon the importance 
of attending to the strokes and acquiring a certain 
degree of facility in them as played in the best style 
before games are attempted. They are the founda- 
tion, and some approach to mastery of them, or at 
least some certainty of execution, must be attained 
before the player can profitably concentrate his atten- 
tion on tactics and the Avinning of matches Many 
a player is still, after long apprenticeship, under the 
impression that in order to improve he must play 
against better men until he beats them This is all 
right if the strokes are each and all perfect in some 
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deg^e ; but as a rule they are neglected. Accord- 
ingly the player actually fails to improve simply 
/ because the desire to win and the attention that must 
be given to strategy are so engrossing that the bad 
habits with which he began become too deeply rooted 
for correction The beginner should also be told, as 
he is told in other games, that when he has learnt 
the standard style of stroke, he may give his individu- 
ality full play, and, if inclined to do so, may modify 
the standard — but the standard must be learnt first. 

The explanations of the strokes which have been 
given in book? are usually far too condensed and 
illustrate merely the surface-appearance of a stroke. 
The beginner is told, for instance, to take the ball 
at^he top of the bc^und. It seems a simple thing to 
do, urftil he tries it. But unless he is told more or 
*lights on the right track himself, he will generally fail 
to acquire a method by which the result becomes 
^habitual and safe The same drawback belongs 
perhaps to the study of photographs of the strokes, 
and in a less degree to the watching of first-class 
' players while actually executing them. This latter 
study is absolutely necessary, but is of little practical 
value unless one knows or can think out just what 
the player is doing and how he does it. And this is 
precisely what one cannot know or even see with the 
eye, until one has grasped the rationale of the move- 
ments. It is the same in every game, and may be 
illustrated 'from conjuring. When watching a con- 
♦ juror you do not actually see what he does, only the 
surface of the result, only what he wants you to see. 
Many surface results in lawn tennis are similarly mis- 
, lejiding; for example, when a player puts over-spin 
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or top on a ball, he appears to hit it on the top. * As 
a matter of fact he liits it on the bottom. 

In the evolution of the forehand drive, the master- 
stroke of^the game, three stages maybe distinguished, 
which the learner is recommended himself to follow 
in his education. In the earliest, the main portion 
of the work, exclusive of some inevitable movement 
of arm and shoulder, was done by the wrist. This 
joint was used as a pivot, on which the hand and the 
racket moved. In the second stage, the main portion 
of the work was done by the wrist and the forearm. 
In the final stage, the work is done by the whole 
lever, wrist, arm and shoulder each performs its 
share. To these must be added the fingers. It 
must not be supposed, however, that the shofilder, 
the last factor to appear, does the main portion ; it 
puts weight and steadiness into the stroke and* 
relieves the muscles of the elbow and wrist. Again, 
it is obvious that for certain shots (which may be 
called half and three-quarter shots), the first two 
stages — the wrist-stroke and the arm-stroke — are 
inevitable and invaluable. In delicate strokes the 
fingers, guiding the wrist, are the controlling factor. 

We now take in detail the various parts of the 
standard stroke for the forehand and the backhand 
drives, and suggest a practical method of getting the 
whole thing mechanically perfect, 

^oth in the forehand and the backhand drive the 
hand' sfiouW bQ beni back, so tfiat the wrist is ittoit ? 
or less^rigid (see Plate I.). It may prevent misunder- 
standing, if I state at once that this rigidity is intended 
not to make the stroke wooden, but to secure two 
, most important results. It is intended not only to 
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ensure firmness and consequently to lessen fatigue, 
but also 'to promote elasticity, just as it is.necessary 
to compress a ‘spring in order that it may recoil. 
With regard to the elbow, in one form of the fore- 
hand stroke it is bent, and moves close to and almost 
touching the players side. In the other form, as 
developed by Sf H. Smith and A. W. Gore/ the 
arm is more or less at full stretch. ~For the backhand 
the shorter stroke, with the elbow at the side, is much 
the better ; it is also to be preferred for the forehand, 
being safer than, though not so strong as the longer 
stroke. In the follow-through the arm must be fully 
extended. In the next place, the elbow should be 
kept-down ; there is in fact, no tendency to raise it, 
except in the lifting-drive. 

, H will be well to study this point a little more 
closely. Keeping the elbow down assists the final 
upward movement of the racket in the follow-through 
(as may be seen from'Plate II.), which shows that the 
ball has been lifted correctly. But a more important 
reason is to be found in the^fact that the rigidity of 
wrist and -elbow — that is to say, the louvered posi- 
tion of the latter — makes the curve of the arm and 
racket almost convex to the ball. The advantage of 
this is that the fever which performs the work, does 
not give in any of its joints, and, secondly, that the 
and forearm, thus guaranteed against moving 
move at or after impact forward with the pent- 
, ttp force as it were of a released spring, and, thirdly, 
* the muscles of the wrist and elbow are relieved 
y a sort of forced inaction, until they are needed, 
that thus the,shoulder more easily comes into play, 
, In the backhand'drive, how'ever, the elbow should 
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not be kept down, nor should any conscious attempt 
be made to manipulate its position- This is necessi- 
tated by the anatomical structure of the arm, which on ‘ 

\ the backhand is indeed convex to^the ball but has its 
central joint turned in the opposite direction to that 
’in which it points in the forehand. In the follow- 
through the arm will be extended enough. It will be 
seen that the principle of the position of the elbow is 
really the same in both forehand and backhand drives. 

The sideways position for the forehand drive, with 
the left foot advanced and the right a little to the right 
of a line parallel to the stroke and passing through the 
left foot, is universally understood. It may be pointed 
out, however, that, the stroke being a side-stroke, it 
is not necessary or advisable to have the left foot 
pointed straight in the direction of the stroke, It ^ 
should be nearly so but not quite. This may be seen 
in almost all the photographs here reproduced. 

The absolute tyro, instead of trying to master 
the whole stroke at once, may begin with wrist, and 
arm-work, leaving the shoulder and other factors till 
later. He should notice to begin with, that the 
standard drive is a horizontal stroke, the ball being 
taken at or about the height of the waist and the 
racket being more or less parallel to the ground It 
is a good plan to go on a court alone, stand a fair 
’distance from the net and thro>y balls up, hitting 
c^rem wiVeiT che tcroYrd ^ aC a carrvem^f’ 

After some practice of this sort, you may get some 
one to hit balls to you. 

A preliminary notion of the movement of the, 
'complete stroke may be obtained by comparing the 
- drive at golf. The lawn tennis stroke is, of course^ 
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not so near the vertical, the ball being from three’to 
four feet up in the air. The forward swing of the 
Vacket describes the lower half of an ellipse ; it comes 
down, striking the ball at about the lowest point of 
thcv swing, and rises in the follow-through, 'much in 
the same way (though^the curve is straighter) as a 
golf-clubr Before this forward movement begins, the 
racket has to be s^vung back, and here a practice 
which has an analog)' in golf is useful for the learner. 
It may be described as “measuring” the stroke, or 
^ "addressing” the ball, just before the racket Is swun^ 
back behind the shoulder. You wait for the ball to 
bounce, resting the shoulder of the racket in the left^ 
hand, with its head pointing not so much across the 
body as towards the net Then, gust before the ball 
^ reaches the ground, release the racket from the left 
.hand, and point it obliquely forward to the ball. 
This gives you the range as it were It' is useful to 
have a fixed time at which to commence the swing- 
back. , Such a time, varying of course with the pace 
both of 4he stroke received 'and of the ground, is 


the moment when the ball bounces. The swing-back 


must on no' account be hurried. The racket should 


rise slightly, above the line in which the stroke will 
be made (see I’late III.) ^ ' 

' hss .ww As* ie* .vMV , .if 

when the racket meets it, that the real difficulties 
begin. " The swing-forw'ard should be firm and slow 
rather than fast. It is a mistake to suppose that a 
• 'very rapid stroke produces a rapid drive; tins is 
effected by body-weight and by timing. A steady 
and slow' swing-fonvard prevents that ‘'snappiiv’’’' at 
the ball which is one of the worst faults a beginner 
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^can form. The ball should be hit as clean as possible, 
without chop, ^undercut, top*spinj)r side. From first 
’ to last, that is till the moment' of striking, the eje 
must be concentrated on the ball It is helpful to 
I bend the head down towards the ball. In the 
next place the bhU has to be controlled, in order to 
get it over the net, Inside the court, and to the place 
. where you wish it to go Many factors combine to give 
this command ; the steadiness of wrist and elbow, the 
timing of the stroke, the position of the striker ; tut 
it is the fingers and the wrist that chiefly, or at least 
finally, control the ball. Practice alone leads to this 
result ; when you can feel the ball, as a rider feels 
his horse’s mouth, you may know that the secret is 
in 'your' grasp. , 

The^ stroke must not be checked for the fraction 
of a second Properly speaking, the follow-through 
does not influence the ball at all, it is a result, not a 
cause, ■■ It is probable that even with the most 
thorough follow-through the gut does not touch the 
ball for more than a fraction of a second. A golf 
club it has been calculated, touches the ball in 
the drive for -nAnTth of a second.* ^ What a firm 
and complete follow-through ’does imply is that 
the ball has been correctly and^adequately controlled. 
With this is connected the fact that the stroke, though 
primarily a hit, has also the characteristics of a suecp 
and a push, and it is this virtue which enables you to 
steer the ball, to obtain certainty, and even to alter 
its course at the last moment At the end of the 
follow-through the head of the racket will be more 
or less across the body, more so for a cross-court and 

* Professor Tait. 
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less so for a side-line shot, and as before stated it 
will rise (see Plates IV. and V.). The path of the 
racket may be roughly represented by a curve, 






A being the commencement of the 
and B the end of the follow-through. When n haU 
is higher than the waist, this curve will be bent, a 
will be lower and A higher, that is to sny. ‘he plaj- e 
must hit downwards. In Plates VI. and ^ j’. 
ball is hit thus; the position of the racket ^ 

this and not to the application of top-spin, 
attlicend of the follow-through sho^^s that the ban 
has received its correct height^ and long . 
habit of using the shoulder, bringing it on 
moment /iil'rr than the arm, not miM t e arm, 1 
important, but may be deferred till later. 

SuchbrieRy may stand for elementary expl ■ 

and instruction in the forehand drive, u 1 . 

possible for a man to play for years an neve 
out of these elements the cardinal princip e 
stroke. They are of paramount ‘(nportance. • 
is their acquisition alone, whether it be c 
unconscious, that brings the stroke up o . 

'‘""it tt first place there Is the 
from the ball. One is generally told, qu ^ > 

.0 keep well away from the f'jTngth-- 

always understand whether this ncccssar)-, 

, ^ ays and lo side\\ ays distance, nor > 
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nor, lastly, what distance is best. The advice refers 
to sideways distance alone. The reasons for it are, 
firstly, to get the ball at the top of the bound, — it 
follows if the ball bounds low or if one takes it near 
the end of the bound, one must be proportionately 
nearer to it ; secondly, to ensure that the arm and 
wrist shall be in the correct position at the moment of 
striking. For strokes at or above the height of the 
shoulder one must of course be a little nearer to the 
ball, just as for a low bound. The best distance to 
aim at is, for the shorter stroke, about two feet, for 
the longer, about three feet from the shoulder, for a 
ball of average bound. 

In the next place, the beginner may be told how , 
essential it is to time the stroke and to take the fiall 
at the top of the bound. But he wants to know jhow 
to effecrthis ; at least he ought to, for the method is 
not perfectly obvious at first. Timing the ball is the 
result of many factors, the chief of which will be 
described in the next paragraph. The secret of 
getting the ball at top of the bound is this : your 
distance lengthways from the point where the ball 
hits the ground should be relatively short ; the 
nearer up you are, in reason, the better. Therefore, 

J get near the ball. The distance depends entirely on 
the speed of the stroke and the speed of the ground, 
i The whole position, lengthways and sideways, should 
■ kjt lic/dii ‘irre Vdli 'is 'tfcWiTfisnig -ab VL-cunfeb'yppwif a. 

your body, and is at the top of its bound as it passes 
your body and luntil opposite your right foot and 
shoulder. 

I The last detail brings us to the chief factor in 
timing the ball, and absolutely the most vital secret 
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of hard hitting, use of body-weight and general 
excellence in the forehand drive. It applies less to ^ 
the backhand drive, for in this the arm* has little 
power when not somewhat forv\ard. The point is 
this : wait for the ball. Do mt take it 'mtiil it is 
opposite your right foot or shoulder, or at least the 
centre of your body. The beginner may do this 
waiting while pausing after the swing-back, and then 
as the ball comes up to a point opposite his shoulder, 
make a second and short swing-back before he comes 
down on it. To put the matter proverbially, it is far 
better to take the ball behind your shoulder than in 
front of your body. Hit the ball at the last possible 
moment 

Tt is astonishing how few players realise this 
important principle, which, by the way, applies also 
•to the service and the smash. It is in the fitness of 
things that those who do practise it in the forehand 
drive are in the very front rank of players. The 
opposite tendency, not waiting till the ball comes up 
to the racket, is one which, if encouraged, (and it is 
easy to misinterpret such advice as “get quickly on 
to the ball,” in this way), is one which absolutely 
checks progress and disheartens many a beginner. 
The curious but* natural thing is, that the more 
an.vious one is to do one's dut)' by the ball, the more 
forward one is apt to get to it. The result is that 
you hit the ball at a point far in advance of the 
centre of \our force and weight. Other results are 
• nervousness, checked strokes and poky shots, varied 
by cases where you have got >our weight so far 
forward that the stroke seems all right. Exactly the 
same tendency is seen in some nervous batsmen, who 
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play forward to everything, and get more and more 
forward till the inevitable catch is given and taken. 
By way of comparison it is worth noting that this 
principle is well seen in association football. To 
execute a shot at goal with all your weight, it is 
necessary to delay the kick until the ball is between 
your feet. 

The rule then is — ^get as near up to the ball as 
possible and then wait for it. Don’t hit till the very 
last moment." This is the essential factor in timing 
the ball, and is one secret of S. H. Smith’s great 
drives, which, you may observe, are not executed 
with any excessive force or rapidity of arm-movement 
—■in fact to a tyro the speed of the ball seems rather 
miraculous when compared with the movement which 
produces it. As you progress in accuracy, yoif may 
take the ball earlier still, well before the top of the 
bound. The difference this makes in time is remark- 
^ able; your return hits the ground before your 
opponent realises that your ^cket has hit the ball 
Variety in the speed with which you get on to the 
ball should also be cultivated ; nothing is so discon- 
certing to an opponent. This, by the way, is one of 
the facts which make the perfect ground-stroke j)layer 
more formidable than the perfect volleyer. 

To get this double position right, requires eye, 
judgment, and practice; but it depends more than 
anything on your feet. As is the case in most ball- 
games, the feet are as important as the hands ; it is 
not so much the stroke itself that is difficult, as the 
getting into the correct position to make it. Good 
lawn tennis players are generally good dancers and 
often good figure-skaters. 
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The next two principles are / perhaps more 
important still, for the learner is recommended gener- 
ally to cultivate a good swing. Now this advice is, 
for the forehand stroke, a case of_ putting tlie cart 
"before the horse. Anyone can swing .a racket, but 
it is not anyone who can hit a ball. Learn to strike 
the ball with accuracy and to control it with firmness 
before you think of ‘developing your natural swing 
into a complete and artistic performance. The 
danger, of course, is that the learner is apt to think 
that a fine swing is more important than it really is, 
but the swing is the least essential part of the stroke. 
The observant beginner may, we will suppose, watch 
E, Allen or J, M. Boucher executing their incom- 
parable forehand drives. He notices to his surprise 
* that these players hardly seem to swing back at all, 
and infers, wrongly of course, that the deadly and 
mechanical certainty of these drives is ih spite of the 
absence of swing. It is as a matter of fact due to 
the absence of swing. 

Now the principle thus suggested by this instance 
is that the swing must not be carried too far back, 
or that there must be a pause before the racket moves 
forward to the Ijall. When ready to do so, swing 
the racket back and upwards to a point slightly 
behind the shoulder for ordinary strokes, and then 
hold the racket steady for, a moment or two until the 
ball comes up to it. It is this slight pause and this 
alone, that by the steadying and measuring of the 
stroke, gives a forehand drive its certainty and 
J^oohanical accuracy. It is not too much to say that 

Is the ultimate secret of the stroke. In order to 
l?arn the principle it is well even to exaggerate it, 
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and after swinging as far as the shoulder only t( 
keep the racket stationary until the ball,is.almostoi 
it, and then press the racket on to the ball Yot 
may now dispense with the ordinary method oi 
addressing the bail, as given in the elementar) 
instructions, and use this pause for the same purpose 
(sec Plate 3.), When familiarised with the idea 
and its execution, you may swing farther hack, 
behind the shoulder after the pause, and move 
straight forward to the ball from this second swing- _ 
back. Those experts who swing well back and come 
forward in what is apparently one movement, still , 
employ this pause, though it is concealed. The ^ 
common sense of the principle is obvious; it is to ^ 
ensure that the arm and racket are steady and 
in the correct plane, and that the stroke is thoroughly, 
judged and measured before the racket moves , 
fonvard to strike. 

The beginner will soon find, if he works on thtf 
method, that his follow-through is greatly improved 
As already observed, the importance of the follow- 
through consists in the fact that it is the result of the 
way in which the ball has been hit and controlled 
In the method advocated above, the pent-up force 
which might have been wasted in a big swingjjad, ^ 
is thus concentrated on the stroke itself, and t o 
follow-through is firm and satisfactory. After a « 
executed stroke one feels the ball to the very en 
the follow-through, and it is the last moment o , 
which seems to do eveiYthing, as is also the ca 
the American servica 


The other cardinal principle concerns 


the methoi 


by which weight is put into 


the stroke This i 
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chiefly effected by bringing the shoulder forward at 
the strohe and into the follow-through, and, second- 
, arily, by using the general weight of the body, or, to 
put it in another way, the weight of the left side., 
•Now the principle is this: neither the weight of the 
right side of the body, worked from the shoulder, nor 
that of the left side, founded on the left leg and foot, 
can be effectively brought into the stroke and, what 
is more important, brought into it without causing 
oscillation and disturbance of steadiness, unless the 
weight of the left side of the body is already forward 
and stationar)', before the ball is struck (see Plates 
Vni. and IX ). The left foot should be planted firmly 
with the knee slightly bent and the weight of the 
body resting on it, before you swing back, or at any 
rate before you swing forward. «. 

* The advice sometimes given that the weight 
should be on the right foot at the beginning of the 
stroke and then transferred to the left at the moment 
of striking, is quite mistaken. There are some real 
analogies between the strokes of golf and lawn tennis, 
and every golfer knows that to rest the w-eight on 
the right foot at the beginning of the stroke and then 
transfer it, is the worst of bad habits. The rule is 
that the centre of gravity must not be altered at all 
during the actual stroke. 

This principle, so essential for a strongand steady 
drive, is perfectly illustrated by S. H. Smith and A. 
W. Gore. Mr. Paret* has observed that H. L. 
Doherty seems to put all his weight into his drive 
after hitting the ball. This states the case correctly 
enough for practical purposes, for what is really 

* Ijra » Tennis (Amencan Sportsman’s Library-) 
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ounr^f f in which every 

cnm '™'ght tells because it is properly distributed, 

■ weTohr”!^' “ forward. The left-side' 

J "““‘"Si until the right-side 

Tt,^ joins It at the impact of racket and ball 

inwe they meet and combine forces. 

F,, *’".** details may now be put together. 

A } hitting it- is necessary to take a big stride, 
nd to plant the feet as fat apart as possible. This 
well illustrated in Plates IV. V. and X. Max' 
^cugis IS shewn almost on the run ; in this case of 
ourse one does not plant one’s self in a stationary 
anner, but the principle is there all the 'Same 
render will gather some 
whif.i?"' ®uch as the bending of the khecs, 

f , straightened at the supreme ntoment 

of the stroke (see Plates XI. and XII.). Noticeable' 
th ^ j ^ variety shewn in the bending forward of 
v^r ^oherty-(PIate V.) bends forward 

very httle, Gore (Plate VI.) and Ddcugis (Plate X), 
in his lunge. ''The farther forward, 
drive equal, the greater the pace of the 

^ player of the older game of tennis 
iinnp^ ^ racket **openV’ that '"is, with the 

pp r e ge of the frame bent back at a slight angle, 
hJh^T' T of a golf dub is slightly set 

Fnr L ?*” if'™ tennis, with the necessary limitations. 
f.M .7 . the racket should he 

Pith Jr ^ about the height of the waist * 

mckPt * that is higher, the 

* '} ^-o^trary, should be inclined forward or 
» ‘ le all^must be hit downwards. But even 
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in the last case some players meet the ball with a 
slightly glancing blow, almost a slice downwards 
(see Plates III. and XIII.) Where possible the 
square face is to be preferred The mechanical 
advantages of the open face are, first, that, according 
to the law of the angles of incidence and reflection, 
•^the ball is raised so as to get over the net and attain 
the desired length ; secondly, the open face is a 
preliminary position for obtaining control of the ball 
The second point may be illustrated by the very 
simple and complete form of control which a cricketer 
exercises when catching the ball ; he holds his hand 
or hands open in order that he may close them. The 
surface of a racket has not the closing powers of the 
hand, but the principle involved is the same. The 
racket* is held open in order that it may be closed, 
and the result is control 

But there is more than this in the subject of 
control of the ball The tyro when he meets a firk- 
class player will notice that his most ordinary drives 
“do” a great deal Just as a good bowler always, 
has some “stuff” on the ball, even though it may not 
spin, so it is with a first-class lawn tennis stroke. It 
is a well known fact that any projectile is most 
effectively and mcfre directly driven if there is spin on 
it The spin produced by the rifling of a gun carries 

htiUet sAralghter aad farther. The learwer 
not however suppose that spm is recommended for 
the standard stroke; what is implied is that in it 
there is a more or less natural spin, not complete as 
in the lifting-drive, due to the manner of its execution. 
The spin must be forward or sideways, or a combina- 
tion of these, bacVward'spin checks the ball This 
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last point is the reason why a chop cannot be a drive. 
The natural spin of the foreliand drive is sideways, 
simply because it is impossible to hit out away from 
the body, and therefore there is a tendency, however 
slight, to bring the racket in. When the ball feeb ( 
rather out of control, this spin may be emphasized by 
consciously drawing the racket across towards the 
body. It is worth while pointing out here that in 
making any stroke producing rotation, whether a 
drive, a cross-volley or a service, the plane of the 
path of the racket across the ball is not curved, but 
straight When the face of the racket turns over, or 
when it rises in the follow-through, the inexperienced 
may fancy that the blow was curved, but it is merely 
an optical illusion 

A drive may be hit with extra force b*y this 
drawing of the racket in towards your body; the 
horizontal spin from right to left, not only keeps the 
ball in court, but lifts it so as to clear the net. This 
is well shown by A. W. Gore In his case one can 
see how the bbnt-back wrist with the consequent 
deflection of the face of the racket helps to produce 
this spin 

Returning to the open face, we may notice that if 
a drive is begun by slightly glancing the racket 
downwards as the ball is met, less force is required in 
the hit; it is useful to vary the clean hit with this 
deflection especially in the case of high-bounding 
balls ^ ‘ 

Another way of commencing control of the ball is * 
to meet it with the upper edge of the racket slightly 
bent forward ; then just before the moment of impact 
the head of the racket moves m a little semi-circle 
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backwards and downwards, and so-^straight on to the 
ball. ^ This movem^t may be seen in E. R. Allen’s 
forehand "drive. Some players, as for instance, 
Ritchie and G. W. Hillyard, whose drive is hit very 
clean -with a straight-faced racket, come round the 
ball slightly, the movement being the exact opposite 
of that which results when the wrist is kept well back. 
The wrist brings the racket forward and round the 
ball, as if embracing it. This is easier if the elbow 
is bent. . 

Putting top on the ball, by turning the racket 
over, in the second half of the impact, is for ^practical 
purposes an exception to the law of the straight plane. 
It is a case of closing the open face, and the result is 
that*the ball is put well away, running and dropping 
more quickly. It is not so frequently necessary as in 
the backhand drive. It is chiefly useful in forehand 
drives of good length across the court, and down the 
opponent’s forehand line. But even for these two 
directions, a hard-hit clean stroke is more effective ; 
such a drive can be hit almost with the full strength, 
especially if the racket is brought well across the 
body in the follow-through Ordinary top is of little 
practical use except in hard backhand drives across 
the court. The did Irish drive was of this nature, a 
forehand stroke taken low with top applied after 
impact. It is easy to make when on the run, as W. J. 
Hamilton used to do ; but on hard courts and off a 
severe stroke it is of little use,' especially against a 
volleyer who knows his business. 

' One form of drive depends On exaggerated top or 
over-spin This js the so-called lifting-drive. It is i 
well executed by A. F. Wilding (Plate XI.) who 
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probably plays it in the way best adapted t6 bring 
out its advantages, namely, by not subordinating 
straightness and force to rotation. C. Hobart and 
Miss Sutton (Plate XV.) use 'the stroke, the latter 
employing a grip which increases the spin. This 
grip is still further exaggerated by H. A. Parker, of 
New Zealand. P. de Borman employs excessive 
rotation, the result being a\very puzzling curl and 
break, but the stroke so made cannot be placed with 
consistent mastery and it is very fatiguing to the 
fingers^and arm (see Plates Xlla. and XII^.). The 
lifting-drive is effected thus : — ^the elbow being bent 
^ and up, the racket meets the ball with an upward and 
forward glancing blow, “ brushing ” the ball as it has 
been graphically put. The up\yard movement of the ^ 
racket should be very vigorous, but not too vertical, ^ 
otherwise pace and direction are sacrificed. The 
important point is 'that, to get the top-spin, the ball 
must be hit on its lower ^ side. The grip for this 
stroke should be well behind the racket (see Plate 
, XII.). The peculiarities of this djive are that it 
, possesses a very high trajectory, descends very 
rapidly and rises quickly. Just, before the grouijd is 
reached, the rate of propulsion decreases, and thus 
the spin ( has more effect ; lienee the “dive" which is 
characteristic of the stroke. The player can hit very 
hard without any fear of the ball going out, while for 
short strokes the dive of the ball is very effective. 

It has been tried^for the backhand, but it is not 
suited to the anatomical position of the bones of the 
arm. As compared with the standard stroke the 
lifting drive is more tiring, and it*is not so easy tb 
« put body-weight into it There is moreover Ips 
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. ^ ' ' 
possibility of steering the ball, since jthe foUovy-through 

leaves the ball, as it were, immediately after impact 
(see Plate XI.). . ^ 

^ To return to the standard stroke, one may remind 
the learner that it is graded. ' For' half-shots the 
wrist is chiefly employed as in short cross or ‘side- 
line strokes. This wrist stroke is also' valuable for 
snapping up shooting balls or balls that can only just 
be reached; a very open racket is useful here. A 
cut lob of a dangerous kind, pften winning the t rest, 
may be effected by this stroke off a ball that to all 
appearance was killed. 

The general principles of position^ and timing 
apply to the backhand drive, but owing to the 
anatbmical differences involved they do not admit of 
such complete application. The backhand drive is 
more important in one sense than th'e forehand, in so 
far as it is less frequently brought to perfection and 
certainly is more difficult to acqujre. The forehand 
drive is the staple of the game, but it is false economy 
to run round every ball and lake it forehanded — 
position is sure to be sacrificed. The learner should 
endeavour to make his backhand drive as good, 
relatively, as 'his forehand He must be able, when 
necessary, to ^ kill* the ball with a hard well-placed 
backhand drive, as effectively and cleanly as on the 
forehand. A defective grip has prevented many 
players from acquiring a really masterly backhand 
drive. The grip should be adjusted so that when the 
* ball is hit w'ith a horizontal racket, the face .being 
square, the fingers, wrist and forearm can do their 
work freely (see PJate XIV. for one form of grip, and 
IMate VIII. for another). A tyro who has no notion 
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whatever of the rnovemeiits involved in the backhand 
can get some notion- of them by hitting objects with a 
walking-stick. The movements of shoulder'and body 
may be understood,evenj^by this sort of propedeutic. 
The position should -be much more sideways than for 
the forehand, especially when a full stroke, is to be 
'taken, or when one is driving down ''the opponent’s 
forehand line (see Plates XVI. and XVIE). Here 
the right foot should be to the left of a' line drawn 
parallel to the side^Hne through the -.left foot (see 
Plate XVI I.). ,The player’s back will be-, almost 
turned to the net. For anatomical reasons the ball 
cannot be taken so late'-or so far back as in ^ the 
forehand drive (see Plate XyilE). It is helpful to 
bend the head down, so as to look more or le^s in 
the plane of the stroke, the line of sight* being 
brought down to the leyel of the ball (see Plate® 
XIX.). This is, noticeable in/ the Very accurate 
.backhand strokes of H. Roper Barrett. The follow- 
through in a full stroke comes right across the body 
and the --racket finishes about the height of the 
shoulder (see Plates VIII. XVI. and XX.). It may 
assist beginners to point out that in both forehand 
and backhand drives, the finish of the follow-through 
means the point past » which ' the arm and racket 
cannot go ; let them move as far as they can until 
stopped by the position of Jthe body and the laws 
iTcTL'Qi’e: Tihf ihjvsy’ Atnrr Ahr ihpiT llp^v^a•cd AiKtu? 
round as the shoulder follows the arm. AsTjefore, it- 
must he remembered that the shoulder joint should ^ 
' move forward after the arm, not with it ; the work of 
hitting the ball must b^ consciously performed by the^ 
arm first. The left toe may act as a sort of .pivot. 
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For drives across court it is useful to put top on ; 
^such drives are very useful for finishing a rest. 

As in one form of the forehand drive, so in the 
backhand the jacket comes round the ball Here 
the wrist, which of course should be bent back and 
' rigid, comes into play and directs the course of the 
ball One should feel one’s wrist in the backhand^ 
stroke. ' It is possible to play backhand drives with a 
. draw of the racket from left to right across the body, 
as W. V. Eaves sometimes does, but there is not the 
same control over the direction of the ball But both 
this and all forms of short strokes, especially stop- 
strokes, should be practised, both forehand^ and 
backhand. 

Lastly, it cannot be too firmly impressed on the_^ 
• learner’s mind that the foundation of a good game is 
clean and hard hitting. Hard, well-placed drives are 
the backbone of the attacking game, and to kill the 
ball off the ground one must be able to bang it out of 
_^reach. To do this and to play good length drives 
without tiring, to apply the maximuhi of force with 
the minimum of effort, it is necessary to hit from the 
shoulder. If the directions previously given are 
carried out, the trick of this can be acquired by 
' anyone to whom it does not come naturally. The 
{iiayer wfli soonlinh'in^T'vdme o'! a’oig stride not only 
for covering the court, but for executing hard drives 
It is only by planting the feet well apart that a hard 
, drive can be adequately carried out 
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THE VOLLEY AND ITS VARIETIES 


'An orderly evolution — Volleys at the height of the waist or 
shoulder — Variety of direction essential— How Brookes “pigeon- 
holes" the ball— Principles and practice of the plain straight volley— 
The oblique or tangential impact— Extremes of elevation— The low 
volley— placing the ball at will overhead— The hard smash— The 
baclJiand smash— Further points as to method— Cross court voUe)^— 
Stop- and drop volleys — The importance of deep volleying— Gfneral 
principles of defence against the volleyer- The half volley • 


T he volley, more than any other stroke, h 
characteristic of lawn tennis In no^ other 
game is it possible to do so much with the 
ball at full pitch. The reason is the comparative 
lightness and elasticity of the inflated india-rubber 
sphere, , a » reason also , which allows the game 
generally a greater variety of strokes than . is 
possessed by any game in the ,world In some 
respects the volley itself is capable’ of more variety 
than the other strokes of the game — in^the matter, 
that is, of the angle of direction — since ic can be 
liia'y^h 'm 'dimusi an^ position anh 'irom dmonft 'dl 
parts of the body. Without going into historica 
detail, it is sufficient to point out ^hat the volley like 
the drive and the service, has passed through an 
orderly evolution ; the development in brief, has 
been from a short stroke, effected by the wrist 
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alone,-' to a longer ' stroke, in which fingers, arm, 
shoulder find body may also take their part. The 
result is greater delicacy^ greater precision'' and 
.greater weight and Force. To , these results is to be 
, added the application of spin. - ' 

The beginner will find little ‘difficulty in learning 
forehand and backhand ^volleys when about the 
height of the waist or shoulder. is best to play 
them with ^ the arm ^slightly bent; in the follow'- 
through, of course, the arm is extended. The side- 
ways position is not so pronounced'as for the drive, 
especially in the case of backhand volleys. The 
knees should be*" slightly bent; for Ipw volleys one 
should stoop as far as one can. For volleys of an'’ 
average height it is useful to 'bend the head down^ 
to the stroke, ^so as to see along the line ofvflight 
(see Plate I,). The ball should be fiii earlier'‘than 
in the drive. As soon ast ordinary accuracy^ in 
returning simple easy shots is acquired, the player 
must cultivate variety of direction The' ^gers ’ 
and wTlst play an important part here; a good 
volleyer must possess or acquire --strength of finger 
and WTist. Except in hard-hit volleys the follow- 
through is carried along the line of flight of the 
ball ; the racket at Ihe finish pointing to the, place' 
to which ^ the ball is travelling. The swing-back 
should be minimised 'as much as possible, , the 
ordinary volley being somew'hat of a push, and also 
giving the player less time than other strokes (see 
Plate I.) Jn accordance with this principle, it is 
useful'when waiting for a volley to bold the racket 
with the head pointing to the net. This position 
also enables the racket to move mosf quickly to one 
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side or the other, according as the ball comes to the 
fofehand or the backhand Greater povrer of 
accuracy, It will Jae found, "can be secured when 
the racket is held rather short (see Plates II. and 
III ) The ball must not be merely 7net by the face 
of the ^racket, it must be consciously hit and firmly 
followed In the' case of Brookes the spectator can 
almost see him pigeon-holing the ball with his follow- 
through. 

, It will be convenient here to throw into relief 
two principles, which are brought into greatest 
contrast perhaps rin high volleys The one is the 
..use of the plain straight stroke with the^face of the 
racket at right" angles to the ball.^and "the oth^r is 
oblique or, tangential impact, the cut. As a !ule, it 
is advisable to have the face of the racket slightly * 
open, that is, with the upper edge of tbe frame bent 
back. For low volleys, it is necessary, the angle of 
the racket automatically raising the plane of the ball's 
flight, so that it; clears the net. Even in -volleys at 
the height of the waist it is useful These volleys 
■are generally hit with a straight stroke If the ball 
were slightly higher than the shoulder it could be 
hit in the same way. But it could* also be hit with 
a downward glance or slice, the result being a cross- 
volley, at any sharp angle This stroke is well 
exemplified by H. L. Doherty, and is very effective 
from tbe rigbt-band court In tbe otber xnetbod b 
could be hit across at the same angle, but to do so 
the body would have to move round, and the fingers 
and wrist would have more to do The latter method, 
exemplified by 'Brookes,-' requires more careful 
watching and guiding of the^ ball, while the othtt* 
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lay degenerate, if the player is careless, into a slash, 
fhe same contrast is brought out in the so-called 
smash, which may be hit. either straight or obliquely. 
All this applies equally well to backhand cross- 
jvolleys. 

There is still another method of volleying a ball 
that is no higher than the shoulder nor lower th^n 
the waist, that is to say, a hall that is at the height 
of a fairly high bound. The method is to drive it 
as if it were off the ground, with a straight arm. 
Some authorities deprecate this stroke as bdng risky, 
but when the ball has appropriate elevation and 
velocity, the stroke ts no more ris^;y, and is far more 
effective than an ordinary volley. It has the merit 
of possessing the capacit)-, espe^ly in a dvjh:%to 
M the ball outright Gore, S. H. Sreith ar,d E. K 
AUen play this stroke with great accuracy. ApoKri-.v 
other varieties of the drive, such a bail reay U iffteS 
or hiMvith a draw. The latter is frerjte^^t rra tre 
backhand and may be used for tar.o" w’-.- a 
payers position is such that he 

ball low but above the net and the 
t passes_ over the net is often sharpT a'fe- 
ondere it difficult to taka The '""2 

,cWcfe 

inches of r. j # i..e t« tjpy.jLno 
‘ player has to Sp“tto 

same way (see Plate 11.). TV, 
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may note that the chief reason for. failure is omitting^ 
to keep the eye on the ball right up t6 the^ moment 
of striking. He should get well under the ball, so 
that it is rather^ behind than in front of his head, 
except in the case of a slow and easy short ball near 
the net, which can be hit down and out of reach 
without delay. By varying the plane in which the 
racket moves to the ball, to right or left, straight or 
oblique, the ball can be placed at will with great 
precision, if little or no cut is used. For straight 
quiet smashes Brookes is a model ; he puts the ball 
away with mechanical accuracy. No swing is used, 
buti often the fingers and wrist have much to do, if 
the angle 'of return is very different from the afigle 
of approach or if the volleyer has to meet rf hard 
drive. Command of a volley like this is very useful 
in running-up on the service (see Plate V.). H. L. 
Doherty’s is no less perfect ; he uses more swing and 
the direction is equally well concealed in this way. 
The hard smash is less frequenriy necessary in singles 
than in doubles ; in the latter one hits a ball as hard 
as possible, in'' a single one would often be belter 
^advised to play a dropping stroke As the name 
implies, in this stroke the ball is alldwed as it were to 
slip off the face of the racket. For dealing with lobs 
on the backhand H. L. Doherty’s method should be 
considered. The ball 'is never taken backhanded; 
the player seems to float quietly backward or back- 
ward and sideways with the ball, which he places 
firmly and often severely across the court. This can 
be done while running (see Plate VI.). The back- 
handed smash, as employed to perfection by the late 
H. S. Mahony, should be learned, it being useful fcflr 
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sliort Lills well on .the backhand side-line, and is 
frequently required in doubles (sec Plate VIJ,). 

A thorough command of the overhead volley Is 
essential in both singles and doubles; in the latter 
csficcially, for here the lob is so obvious a method 
of defence (the court being more guarded 'than in a 
single). A pair who cannot smash well and with 
variety are, other things being equal, doomed to 
failure. Some points as to method arc here note- 
worthy. The racket may be held dow'n by the side 
until the ball is within reach, or it may be held in 
the air. In the former case the ball must be well 


judged, or dicrc must be a pause to steady the stroke 
l>cfavi the ball is struck. The player must learn the 
trick of running hackwards, but when the Job goe.s 
• dfep into the court he must turn and run forwards 
until he js underneath the bull, when he turns once 
more to face the net. In smashing lobs it is im* 


j)oruint to remember your whereabouts in the court, 
otherwise you may fail to dear the net or may go 
"rnrg in length or placing. 

As a general principle it is, of course, better to 
vcVey down than up. A rising ball is always in 
tlangcrwh.cn the Qpjwncnt is near ih.c net. Nevenhe- 
the low* volley must be employed at times, and 
in cenam of its forms, for cx.ampic In cross-volleying, 
ta** stroke may be developed into a winning shot. 
Ih.c K'w \olIcy can be brtmghl to such perfection 
that .a l*..aril wclLpt-iccd return may made from « 
Idl thnt IS V iihin a foot of the ground. E. U. Ali''ti 
r 5 a lv»cklund S'olley of this nature with dcd'^ivc 
rn-vt : thf* Lill Ve-eps low, cm'--.cs the opiKiomt to 
1 and (wtehto almost on the side-line, A 1 dl 
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can be volleyed with fair precision when within two 
inches of ihe ground, the mov£ment being somewhat 
like that of the'mashie shot in golf. Here we may 
note that many such strokes are made from the side 
' or end of the racket, not from its centre. The 
structure of the modem racket admits of this. 

For the low volley the player must bend down as 
far as he can (see Plates III. TV. -and VIII.), and 
the racket should be as horizontal a^ possible. /If the 
racket is vertical it is difficult to effect anything but 
^ a defensive stroke. Sometimes, however, as in quick 
play at the net in doubles, it is necessary to play the 
ball almost off the feet with a vertical racket, much 
' as a batsman blocks a cricket ball. This strolce is 
well played by R, . F. Doherty. For other than 
defensive purposes the low volley is either a cross , 
or a stop-volley. Very effective volleysj at an ex- 
tremely sharp angle can be made when the ball is 
within a‘ foot of the ground and close to the side-line. 
S. N. Doust is good at these. The racket must be-, 
as horizontal as possible. Steering is assisted, if the 
-V head of the racket is kept up. The chief point about 
the stroke, however, is-that it is a glancing hit almost 
I underneath the ball. Here as in all cut strokes, the 
path taken by the racket is straight, not curved, on 
a parallel slightly lower than the flight of the ball 
and not necessarily upwards, the open face raising 
the ball Efficiently. On the backhand the same 
result can be 'effected by a hook-volley, instead of 
' a slice. The wrist is bent sharply round (see Plate 
■ IX.).^ It is not .too much io say that the player iriiist^ 

have»a repertory of cross-volleys, ranging from above 
the^shoulder to his feet, both forehand and backhand. 
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Passing now to stop- and drop-volleys, we require 
still greater delicacy of touch than in the cross- 
volley. These are no less valuable than the latter 
for killing the ball, and are especially effective in a 
single. The stopWolley can be* made from the 
hardest drive, and the ball drops practically dead. 
The player must be as near the net as possible and 
in one variety of the stroke* he allows the racket to 
give as it meets the ball. ' By turning the wrist, as in 
the hook-volley, the ball can be made to move almok 
parallel to the net. Pim was proficient at this In 
another variety the racket is held vertically, and 
moves downwards with a sort of dig, as seen in the 
photograph of Brookes (Plate X.) ; in yet another the 
vertical racket moves slowly upwards, with a kind of 
drag, Allowing the tall to fall quietly off it (see Plate 
XL). The latter varieties can be playeJl when the 
ball is fairly low ; in the others the ball should be 
higher than the net, A stroke which is half a cross-- 
volley and half stop, may be made by a sort of 
oblique stab The ball comes across at a sharp 
angle and pitches very short. Mrs. Larcombe can 
do^this stroke as welt as any man. The lob-voIIey is 
almost sufficiently explained by its name. It is useful 
in a double, when all four men are at the net. It 
should be fast enough and high enough, or it will be 
easily killed. Dr. Eaves is one of its few masters 
Though it need not be supposed that the volley 
is only important as an attacking or deciding stroke 
— in doubles more often than not, and in singles 
sometimes, it is defensive — yet owing to the greater 
quickness of return and the less time allowed to the 
opponent, the volley should by preference be em- 
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ployed to weaken the defence, to get the opponeht 
out of position, or to finish the rest. For killing 
the ball, hard hitting as well as good placing are as 
essential as in the drive. The way in which R. F. 
Doherty, for instance,, finish^ a rest in a double by a 
hard backhand volley driven right between the 
opponents, well shows the decisive character of a 
good volley. The beginner may note here that the 
backhand volley is very easy to place well and to hit 
hard if the arm is bent and the stroke well carried 
through. 

When placed down the court, the volley should 
be deep enough to prevent ^the opponent getting 
back to it ; the chance for this rarely occurs in a 
single . , Generally speaking, the^ best direction for a 
kill is across” the court,* both when the opponent is up 
and when he is backl The sharper the anglejs, the* 
better. The beginner is advised when running up 
after a good drive to pause at the service line until 
he knows where the return is coming, and then to 
dart in to the net and execute the volley. For quick 
volleying in a double it is advisable for some players 
to holdlthe racket with the backhand grip; a quick 
forehand volley can be well played thus, whereas a 
backhand volley cannot be sati^actonly achieved 
with the forehand hold. 

‘ The necessity of placing the ball down the centre 
xif ihe r,oiirJ: in iwde.r J:har ihe vxille;ver jnia;v have the 
best chance of reaching the return has often been 
referred to. A consideration of the diagonals of the • 
single court, where they cross the net, proves the 
general usefulness of this method. The player will 
also observe that when following up, for instance, a 
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reverse American service from the right-hand court 
it is best to keep rather to the left of the centre of 
the net In factj he ^vill find that it is useful to 
cultivate the power of swerving in his stride as a ‘ 
fdotball player does. When a man is on the 'run it 
is useful to put the ball to the place he has just left, 
especially if the return be made at a sharped angle. 
This applies to the drive equally. For instance, 
when the court is quite open for a cross-volley and 
the opponent anticipating this is already moving in 
the required direction, a volley down the side-line 
or a stop-volley, may effectually finish the rest. I 
have referred to the centre of the court and keep to 
the last a no less emphatic injunction to the player 
not to trust too much to'' this position. A good 
.driver (Sin pass a man from the centre of the base- 
line with reasonable success, and can always put him 
out of position. A player should therefore remember 
that hard driving into the corners of the court, 
especially diagonally, is no less useful a preliminary 
to running-up to the net. • I , 

With regard to the general principles of defence 
against the volleyer, it must be noted that if his 
volley is at all decisive, \the only hope is, if you reach 
it, to lob. On thfe other hand if the cross-volley is 
just a V shade too slow^or too little across, the 
return may pass him outri^t. Thus --bad bacjk-qlay 
generally beats bad volleying. The persistent 
volleyer works for an opening by the service and by 
well-placed volleys into the back of the court, until 
he has an opportunity for a cross-court kill. The 
opponent must calculate his own chances of. driving 
down the lines so as to pass him or at least get him 
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impact with the ground The gain in time'* is , 
enormous, as it is from any rising ball. The rest 
may be finished before the opponent even begun 
to move The rising ball as ordinarily implied is 
taken much later than this half-volley, the two 
strokes merge into one another. Thus, a player like 
Caridia can drive the ball at any point between its 
point of contact with the ground and the top of its 
bound, not to n^ention the later and much easier half 
of its progress towards the second bound A very 
useful stroke may be termed the stop half-volley. A 
volleyer near the net receives a return at his feet, 
too short to volley. He can return ,this with a 
delicate half-volley slightly cut or stopped, so that 
the ball will fall dead just over the net Holcombe 
Ward, Ihe American, executes this stroke to perfec- 
*tion. 
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out of position, in which latter case he ought to pass 
him on the other side with the next shot. It fs 
important to remember that it iralmost impossible to 
pass a man who is at the net by hitting across the 
court; you must try for the lines. If, however,^ he 
is not quite up, or only at the service-line, then is 
the time for a pass across the court. 

The half-volley is extremely valuable as a last 
resort, when out of position, or as a time-saver. It 
is no less valuable, however, when brought to per- 
fection, as an attacking stroke, precisely because of 
the difference in time. The half-voHey is, of course, 
played as a rule with the racket more or less vertical. 
The stroke is made chiefly with the wrist aijd 
fotearm ; the follow-through should be carefully 
attended to, here the head of the racket should be 
kept as low as possible. At the finish it should noi 
be more than two or three feet from the ground 
This is the secret of keepmg a hard half-volley in 
court. G.^A. Caridia is the best exponent of this 
stroke, employing it as a means of attack with great 
success. 

It is hardly necessary to explain thaf a half-volley 
consists in a stroke by which the ball is played 
within a few inches after its impact with the ground. 
What does require a word is the development which 
it has received beyonS this primary form. This 
development is similar to what has been done \\;ith 
the half-volley in batting. Jessop hits the ball when 
it is really a good way from the ground, and keeps* 
his eye on it as much as if it were a long hop So 
in lawn tennis ; the ball can be taken and driven hard 
when it is from one to three feet behind its point of 
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impact with the ground The gam in Ume^ is 
enormous, as it is from any rising ball The rest 
may be finished before the opponent has even begun 
to move The rising ball as ordinarily implied is 
taken much later than this half-volley, the two 
strokes merge into one another. Thus, a player like 
Candia can drive the ball at any point between its 
point of contact with the ground and the top of its 
bound, not to qention the later and much easier half 
of Its progress tow'ards the second bound A very 
useful stroke may be termed the stop half-\olley. A 
volleyer near the net receives a return at his feet, 
too short to volley. He can return ^this with a 
delicate half-volley slightly cut or stopped, so that 
the ball will fall dead just over the net Holcombe 
Ward, the American, executes this stroke to perfec- 
*tion. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE STANDARD SERVICE 

The value of variety — Position of the feet — Need of a lig^bt and 
easy pose — Throwing up the ball— Some important points emphasized 
—The swing-back— The contact of the racket with the ball— After the 
impact— \Vhere the racket should finish— Body-weight and its distribu- 
tion— Imparting “devil* to the stroke— Good length csseotial'^Tbe 
relation of the first service to the second— Placbg the service in the 
comers— Varatjon by natural spin 

T he service is a formal attack, and though 
its Urtninus a quo and temiinus ad qum 
are limited, its positive advantages are 
great. The same is the case in many ball games; 
even in fives, where the service may. have to be 
made according to the taste of the -striker-out, the 
server has an advantage from his position. TBere 
is a close Analogy between the service and bowling 
in cricket or pitching in baseball, and some general 
principles are ' common to all three, such as the 
advantages of change of pace, change of direction 
and change of spin. Variety Is invaluable in the 
service, and the learner is recommended, as soon as • 
he has mastered the plain standard service, to practise 
varying It until he has the same command of the 
ball as that possessed by a fiwt-class bowler. 

The same procedure as was recommended in che • 
' , 98 C 
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case of the drive may be followed by the beginner, 
that is, he tnay commence with a half-arm action, 
For the standard service the grip is the same as foi 
the forehand drive. It should be loose until tht 
moment of striking .the ball. ^As always, it is to be 
remembered what an impo^ant part can be playec 
by the end^ of the fingers. The thumb c>n alsc 
be used to control the direction of the ball. Takt 
two balls in the left hand — with a little practic( 
three will be found easy to carry and useful in cas< 
of a let — and stand about a yard or a yard and j 
half to the "right or left of the centre of the base 
line./ Serving into both courts should be practisec 
equally. There is a good deal of difference betweei 
the t\v,o in the angle at which the stroke is delivered 
, Until some proficiency is attained, it will be best 
as in learning other strokes, to hold the ricket shorl 
The left toe should be about six Inches behind th 
base-line, and, from the right court, should poin 
-either straight along the line which the ball is t 
follow, or a little to the right of^ it. The right foo 
should be slightly to the right of and about two fee 
behind the left. From the left court if the sam 
position is taken, relatively to the fiigiit of the ba 
the right foot will be to the left of a line draw: 
fhrough theleTt Toot parallel to, the side-lines. Th 
pose should be light and easy, and it is useful t 
suing to and fro, changing the weight from on 
^ foot to the bther by way of exercise in balance 
The place where you intend to put the ball shoul 
be marked with the eye, but as soon as the ball i 
thrown up the ball alone must be watched. Fauli 
are due to nothing so much as to the omission t 
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'■ keep the eye on the ball. The space into which 
you aim to direct' the ball should at first be a large 
area, practically the whole of the backward half 
of the court. Prac/ice will soon diminish this, just 
as^in revolver-shooting one proceeds from large to 
small bulls. An expert server can place the ball 
at will within a space less than a foot in diameter. 

To commence, put the left hand and the face 
of the racket togetlier, pn front of you, previous to 
'■ throwing them up. ^his is equivalent to addressing 
the ball. Then throw the ball up slightly above 
and to the right of the head, rather behind than in 
front, and at the same time raise the racket so that 
its face is a few inches behind the ball when the 
latfer is descending. Then hit the ball before it 
has fallen too far for the arm to hiove comfortably. 
The above is a method useful for those who ha^e 
. had no experience at all.'' At firsts the st^lsie will 
be a feeble sort of pat, but you' must gradually 
lengthen the throw-up of the ball, and the other 
movements will in time become longer also. It is 
useful to practise throwing up the ball before the 
\ racket us raised, 'and vice versd. The throw-up ,of 
’ the ball is as important a matter as anything in 
'the service, and it is not the least difficult. The 
seryipe depends very much on the accuracy and 
straightness of the throw-up. It is obvious ^ that 
if the' ball describes a curve it will be less easy to 
hit. T^he eye should be Uept on the ball until the 
racket is actually touching it. The mental photo-, 
graph of the ^ oppohent's court and of the place 
where you intend to serve^is quite enough for the 
\ most accurate service 
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The gradual l^Aening of all ^vements 
will fedl the smdard setvte, now to be descrtbed. 

The riKht' arm and racket, the position, being taken 
up, are\e1d loosely doim by the right knee. Jhen ^ 
the ball is thrown up to about two or four feet abo e 
the head, to the right and behind. Meanwhile the 
trunk is bent back and the right shoulder pressed 
down, so as to get body-weight and to hit the ball 
frum a point as far back^as possible ^see Plate I.). 

The racket is swung up and over the right shoulder; 
the wrist is ciuite loose so that the head of the racket * 
drops behind the back like an Indian club. It should 
be allowed to drop as far as it will go (see Plate 11.). 

It is then brought up and forward with the action 
of throwing; the stroke being timed so that when 
the bail is struck, the arm is fully extended and the 
elbowjio longer bent (see Plates 111. and IV.).i After 
^the impact the movement must not be checked ; the 
follow-through must be firm and carried to the end. 

The racket finishes past the left knee, having 
described almost a semicircle since it met the ball 
(see Plates V. and VI.) It may also finish Wraigbt 
in, front or past the right knee (see Plates VII. and ' 
Mil.) In thelptter case the service Is tending in 
the direction of the American. In the former it 
Will be hit cleaner but with less force 'than in the 
V ‘ 1 J posr'ions The knees of course 

f he bent. The right shoulder must work 
• r ^1 during the 

ilon'^'tW body-weigkt and its distribu- 

uon, tfes uiay be already forward on the left leg, 
tt u ^^^-f^rrcd from the right to the left, 

• he remembered, however, in the lari P:r rn£ 
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that this^ transference is impossible unless some 
weight is _^ready on the left. A good grip should 
be taken by the toes and ball of the foot; it is 
almost essential to rise on the toes. One or both 
will be used as a sort of pivot for the body as it 
swin^ round and forward (see Plate VIII.J. 

The server must not fix himself too much, or 
he will not be able to start quickly for the return. > 
In the next place it is necessary for the control 
of the ball, to prevent sailing and to give some 
“devil" to the stroke, so as to make it ‘^whip" off 
the ground, that the racket should meet the balK 
with its (face not q'uite square. In ordinary cases 
the ball is hit slightly on its right side. If, when 
.this is done, the racket is also well over the ball, 
the result is a kicking service. ' * 

Some further details follow. A good length is, 
as in bowling, one of the first things server 
must "acquire. But for variety, a short service is 
often useful. The second service should not be 
a mere safety stroke ; some little determination and 
practice will easily make it as certain and as good 
as the fir^t, ^ One should notice, if the first is, a 
fault, wbat the mistake was, and correct it in the 
second, thinking of nothing 'else. A good way to 
regal'd the relation of the first service to the second, 
is the very opposite of the view^taken by the inex- 
perienced^ ^ Thus the first service may be regarded 
by the learner as a trial or sighting-shot, and 
the second service ^as the real thing. It is quite 
useless for the beginner^ to serve the first service 
as hard as he can, and then to pat the second. -A 
'fast 'second service is useful when not expected 
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slow servicQ^gives the server more time to get into 
position or up to the net. This is the great advan- 
tage of a heavy-spin, as in the American service. 
A straight service varied by spins is a useful form 
■ of variety. The corners of the court are, as a rule, 
the Best points to aim at. Serving down the centre 
assists a volleyer, but it is somewhat dangerous with 
the backhand court. A twisting or swerving service 
is most effective if delivered" not from the corner of 
the court, but from a point nearer the centre. With 
these services one should not overdo the placing 
into the corner, the angle of the break is often more 
, effective and less likely to lead to a pass, if the 
service is placed in the centre of the service line. 

^ The standard service can be varied by exagger- 
ating its natural spin. Cutting the ball sometimes 
arm ; jt also helps the server if he wishes 
to deliver a slower service. In this case also the 
chance of a fault is reduced. 

This point leads up to a consideration of what 
may be termed complex services. They require and 
deserve a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


COMPLEX SERVICES 

The ordinary twist service — How the reverse twist may be acquired 
— American services — Their actions and movements explained— 
Principles of the American swerve and break — Some truths expounded 
— The rotation of the ball and what jt means — \Vhy the Amencan 
swerve sometimes fails to break in the proper nay— A practical method 
of acquiring the ordinary and the reverse American services— General 
tactics for the sen er— Running m on the service ' ^ y 

F irst let us take the Ordinary twist service. 
By hitting the ball 'on its right-hacfl^side 
with a glancing blow, the racket-head being 
more or less vertical, the , result is horizontal spin 
This causes the ball to curl in the* air away from 
the server’s right and in to his left hand. After 
touching the ground, the ball continues the satne 
curve. The so-called break hardly exists,-' it is 
simply a continuation of the original curve. If 
the ball is thrown up more to the right, more spin 
can be obtained. This service curls out of court 
when served into the right-hand half of the^ service 
area. 

The Chop service is more of a half-arm stroke. 
, The racket makes a downward glancing blow, from 
'right to left, producing oblique under-spin. The ball 
hangs and is inclined to keep low. , 
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Underhand wistd are sometimes employed as a 
change. The ball is hit with a glancing blow from 
right” to left, the racket being almost ,horizontdl and 
moving across the body at right angles to the ball, 
■The ball swerves from the server’s left to his right. 
The backhand service is the converse of this, beinfe 
hit Irom left to right. Neither of these services is of 
much practical use, *' , <■ 

In the Reverse twist (see Plates I. 11. and III.) 
the racket glances across the^ ball from right to left. 
It is at a much lower level than the ordinary servite j 
the arm must be bent. As the racket hits the ball 
its head is more or less vertical. The ball spins on 
its axis to the left, and swerves from the server’s left 


to the right, continuing this curve after hitting the 
ground. This service is useful from the backhand 
court, keeps ^obv and bends out of court. It 
seems impossible, however, to play it very fast and ^ 
the action is more fatiguing than in services made 
in the “ordinary” direction. 


By bending the wrist back and therefore hitting 
downwards, the ordinary straight service may be 
made to keep low or on certain grounds to shoot. 

^ Under-spin causes <his. The ball is not thrown high 
and should be in front of the server instead of to his 
right When the ordinary service with a slight cut 
is made with the racket pointing to the left, so thdt 
the ball is hit on its left-hand side and the racket 
^ .finishes to the nght of the server, the result is in the 
direction of the American service. F. L' Riselev’s ■ 
service is of this nature. ' ^ 


"Tr™" "'“a"® American 

sersiices.^ The action and movement of the arm and 
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racket, and the direction of propulsion are from the 
server’s left to right or from right to left, the former 
being the “ordinary," and the latter the reverse, 
American. When first introduced into England a 
few years ago by Dwight Davis and Holcombe- 
Ward, this service was a revelation. It is not any 
exaggeration to say that its introduction marked an 
epoch. To illustrate and explain the feelings 
experienced by those ignorant of its properties or 
meeting it for the first time, let us take the reverse 
variety of the ordinary, not American, service. A 
player would be familiar with its curve out^o the 
server’s left and in to his right, and with its so-called 
break, which continues that curve to the server's 
N right Supposing him to meet a reverse American, 
he sees it curl in the air in the familiar way, and is 
sure that its break will correspond, and will be to 
the server’s right , But to his surprise, ifTreaks in 
the opposite direction, namely, to the server’s 
Having prepared to hit the ball, perhaps back-handed, 
he is left helpless, as it passes across to his forehand. 
Conversely, the ordinary American curls out to the 
right of the server and in to his left, and breaks ^)ack, 
as it were, to his right Thus it is usual and most 
natural, to serve the reverse variety from the right- 
hand and the ordinary from the left-hand court, the 
service ia each case taking the striker outside the 
court But here also varie^ is useful. 

There seems to be no reason to question the 
“American.” Those who first made the service 
widely known, even if it Kad been worked out 
independently elsewhere, deserve the privilege o* 
sponsorship. But here, as in the case of other ^ 
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services, the term "ordinary" as applied to one 
direction of the curling service, is hardly appropriate. 
" Right 'Vand "left" might be suggested, inasmuch 
as in the “ordinary" service the ball curls out to 
the server's right and breaks to his right, and vice 
versa. Or, if one uses the analogy of "side," the 
ordinary form will be "right," and the reverse 
"left." The best plan is to(^dispense with the 
term "ordinary," and to speak of "American” and 
“ reverse American." 

In both forms of the American service tbe motion 
of the ball is the same, and is produced in the same 
way, but in the one the trajectory is bent over to the 
right and in the other to the left. As a great deal 
has been written on the "swerve," the break and the 
general peculiarities of this service, and there still 
seems to, be some confusion as to what is actually 
done, by the ball, what the swerve is and what the 
break is, it will be well to combine with our account 
of the method of executing the service some definitive 
, explanation of its principles. 

The beginner may be recommended when re- 
turning this service for the first few times not to 
trouble about wha\ he thinks it is going to do, but 
to wait patiently until he sees what it actually does. 
If it s'werves before it reaches the ground, he should 
carefully check his natural tendency to move in the 
direction of that swerve, namely, to his right in the case 
of the ‘ordinary,” and to his left in the case of the 
reverse American. Let him wait awhile to see 
"how the cat jumps.” In the first case the ball 
will break a^inst the swerve, namely, to his left ; in 
t e second it will break also against ihe swerve 
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namely, to his right. '"If he waits, he will have plenty 
of time to^ deal with the ball, and its terrors will 
automatically disappear. As a rule, he will find 
that the "ordinary” is ^est played with the back- 
hand, and the reverse with the forehand. He will 
also find that if he waits, the ball, by the time he 
hits it, will have lost a good deal of its spin, and 
will therefore be easier to control. As he gets 
more familiar with these services, he will be able to 


hit them at the top of the bound, and to hit them 
hard. Mr. S. H. Smith was very fond of these 
high-bounding services, which suited his terrific 
drive admirably, and he was able to bang them 
down at a great speed. By way of experiment the 
novice should occasionally try hitting them before 
they reach the top/ of the bound, just to see the 
angle at which they come off the racketr and con* 
sequently fly out of court. He will thus gain a 
practical knowledge of what he has -'to avoid. As 
will be pointed out later, the spin on the ball is a 
composition of three planes of i spin, that is to say, 
the position in which the plane of spin is, relative 
to the direction pf the ball’s flight, is a compromise 
between three different positions, s These are (i) 
vertical, in the form known as over-spin or iop-spm, 
(2) horizontal, as more or less in ordinary cut 
services ; and (3) transverse or cross, as in the case 
of a bullet from a rifle. , 


The next point in the explanation fnay be 
regarded as the first essential for practising’ th® 
service. Let us take the ordinary form — the point 
to be grasped is that the method of, striking the ball 
and therefore its subsequent behaviour, is connected 
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with the production of top*spiiL As before noticed» 
this is, effected by hitting the ball with* an upward 
blow, the course of the racket being almost perpen- 
dicular to the ground. A strong forward or over- 
spin is thus imparted to the ball. In order to get 
this top-spin, the ball must be hit near the bottom ; 
this applies also to the service. This is not in orderj 
that the ball may travel from one side of' the racket 
to the other, for it is certain that not much more than^ 
an inch of the gut touches the ball either in this 
stroke or the service. A drive with top-spin has a 
high trajectory,” an accentuated dive and rebound, 
the two lattei; movements being due to the fact that 
the rate of propulsion is decreasing, s6 that the spin 
can have more effect. The same is the case With 
the American services. From a bird’s .eye view ihe 
course of the ball in the lifting-drive is quite straight, . 
but from a side yiew it is like this : — 



If you take the plane of this drive and materialise it, 
and then bend it 6ver to right or left at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, it will appear similar, as 
far as the.toq. of. the. hnjmd-,fn, the- Ampxiran. vxwm- 
But, though the American service has top-spin, this 
top-spin is combined with -'two others. Hence the 
'analogy ^vilh the lifting-drive fails. The plane of 
rotation in the drive is parallel to 'the direction of 
the ball’s flight ; therefore the ball has no sideways 
reaching the ground. Similarly, if the 
trajectory of a lifting -drive be tilted out of the 
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vertical, its plane of rotation is still parallel to the 
direction of the ball’s flight ^Therefore it cannot 
break on reaching the ground. What it would do 
would be to continue the line of the curve it followed 
in the air. _ / 

The whole point is this, that in order to break 
sideways a ball must have a spin whose plane is 
more or less across the line of its flight Such 4 
spin may be partly backwards or partly forwards; 
obviously the latter has the greater efficacy, the ball 
getting a take-off in the required direction. The 
spin in the American service is of this kind; it is 
across, and it is top-spin, the forward upper half of 
the plane moving forwards, not backwards But it 
is also partly horizontal, othenvise it would not swerve 
in the air. The horizontal component causes the^ 
swerve, the transverse component causes tthe break. 
Reference to the diagrams on p. 113 will give aa 
idea of the direction in which the plane of spin lies. 

On this depends the direction in which the racket 
moves. The movement of the racket requires some 
detailed account. -In the ordinary cut service the 
ball while descending is hit by the racket while 
•Tlescending or while moving forward horizontally ' 
In'the American service, on the other hand, the ball 
is descending, but the racket Is ascending. Hence 
one reason for its grater power. Besides ascending 
the racket is moving to one side. Therefore, what^ 
the server has to do is to hit the ball slightly under- 
neath and upwards, and slightly on one "side and 
across. The part of the equatbr struck by the 
racket extends, roughly speaking, from A as ^ fat 
as the arrow, in the diagrams on p. 113. 
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It is possible, and some players do it effectively, 
to hit the ball so as to give it top-spin alone, without 
any cross side. Such a service behaves just like a 
lifting-drive. The forearm and racket are bent in 
-towards the server’s face, ahd then more outwards 
and straight forwards. 

Such a service has, like the Hfting-drive, an up 
and down swerve. The swerve of the American 
services is partly up and down and partly sideways, 
the former component being due to the top-spin, the 
latter to the horizontal. The sideways swerve is not, 
or ought not to be, anything but slight. If it is ex- 
cessive, it means that the spin is too much in the 
horizontal plane, and therefore that the ball will not 
break much. The only advantage of the swerve is 
the contrast between the direction in which the ball 
curls in to, the striker-out, and the direction in which 
it breaks away. This contrast, and the feeling that 
the ball will continue the same curve when it reaches 
the ground, are assisted by the sight of the movement 
of the server’s arm. The eye of the striker-out in- 
stinctively expects the break to be in the same direction 
as the arm-movement. ' . 

As for the swefve itself and its causes, little need 
be said. The most familiar case suitable for illustra- 
tion is that of a golf ball. A golf ball when driven 
correctly resists the action of gravitation, owing to 
tile fact that it has under-spin,' and its curve is convex 
to the earth, the rotation making it rise. The curve 
made by the lifting-drive and the American service 
and by all twisting strokes in lawm tennis, is produced 
in the same manner as the curve of a golf ball. But 
the swerve of a hooked drive is most similar to that 
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and deliveran American sendee. The painted equator 
thus produced can be obsen’cd as the ball proceeds 
on its journey, and the permanence of its position can 
be ocularly demonstrated. 

In fact, everything depends for a successful break 
on the axis being put in the proper position and keep- 
ing it This point is really of importance in the theory 
of the Amencan''service. It is a well-known fact that 
in a rotating sphere the part which moves fastest is ^ 
the equator. The motion decreases in speed on each 
parallel of latitude until the pole is reached, where 
theoretically there is no rotation at all. It is obvious 
then that the spin of a ball, the lifting-drive or 
American sendee, for instance, is most vigorous 
when the equator hits the ground. The top side 
then lurches forward, the under side receiving a 
check, at^the utmost velocity. 

The diagrams show the inclination^ of the axis 
produced by the plane in which the racket hits the 
ball (i) in the ordinary, (2) in the reverse service: — 



A'R Equator O Pole of Atis 


They represent the ball as seen directly from behind 
and on the same let el as the eye, both when struck 
and when hitting the ground The arrowed line is 
the equator and the path of the racket, and the arrows 
girc the direction of the motion of the racket and con- 
8 
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of an American service, since it possesses some top- 
spin. Let us consider the case of top-spin by itself 
Take a ball fiying through the air with forward or 
over or top-spin. For our purpose it has two motions 
(i) its translation, or movement of the whole ball 
from point to point in the air; (2) its rotation. The 
side, B„ is moving against the air, the other, C, with 
it. Consequently the stream of air at B moves more 
slowly than at C. The pressure is greater at B, and 
produces a force which pushes the ball downwards. 



Similarly, horizontal spin produces a sideways swenc- 
Combine the two and you have the American swerve. 

'A final point perhaps requires to be cleared up 
It Height' be supposed that thete must be something 
more .iliysterious in the American service For to 
novices its' terrors are considerable. But there h 
nothing irregular in the mechanism of the movements 
of the ball The' axis of rotation, for example, does 
not^ change its position. It neither gets tilted side- 
ways nor does it gradually bend forwards Both these ‘ 
miraculous phenomena have been suggested ; it is 
therefore worth while to warn the beginner against 
tampering with the laws of physics. If interested m 
the subject, he should apply wet paint to a racket, 
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and deliver an American service. The painted equator 
thus produced can be observed as the ball proceeds 
on its journey, and the permanence of its position can 
be ocularly demonstrated. ' 

In fact, everything depends for a successful break 
on the axis being put in the proper position and keep- 
ing it. This point is really of importance in the theory 
of the American'service. It is a well-known fact that 
in a rotating sphere the part which moves fastest is 
the equator. The motion decreases in speed on each 
parallel of latitude until the pole is reached, where 
theoretically there is no rotation at all. It is obvious 
then that the spin of a ball, the lifting-drive or 
American service, for instance, is most vigorous 
when the equator hits the ground. The top side 
then lurches forward, the under side receiving a 
check, at^tlie utmost velocity. ’’ 

The diagrams show the inclination of the ajds 
produced by the plane in which the racket hits the 
ball (i) in the ordinary, (2) in ihe reverse service: — 



AB Equator. O Pole of Axis 


They represent the ball as seen directly from behind 
and on the same level as the eye, both when struck 
and when hitting the ground. The arroned line is 
the equator and the path of the mcket, and the arrows 
give the direction of the motion of the racket and con- 
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sequently of the spin The reason why an American 
service sometimes fails to break in the proper way is 
that the ball has been struck at a wrong angle and 
therefore hits the ground on a parallel which is not 
near enough'^ to the equator. The same explanation 
shows how the ordinary twisting service, as opposed 
to the American, breaks in the same direction as the 
previous curve. The horizontal spin makes the axis 
nearly perpendicular and the ball therefore hits the 
ground on or near its pole, where there is no motion. 
It skids there and continues its original curve. The 
cusp has no tangential curves. 



As before remarked, the two important characters 
of the. American service are top-spin and cross spin 
The more there is of the former the higher will be the 
bound, the more there is of the latter the more pro* 
nounced^ will be the break. 

, The curious change of shape of the ball during an 
American service has been often noticed. The shape 
assumed is not, however, as generally supposed, that 
of an egg. It is the shape of the earth or of an orange 
and is due to the fact that the poles of a rotating sphere 
tend to become flattened 

Returning to the ^practical side of the American 
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service and taking the "ordinary ’* first, it is suggested 
that as a commencement the player should attempt it 
in a small way. When the trick of hitting the ball an 
upward glancing blow from the left-hand under side to' 
the right-hand upper side — the secret of the stroke — 
has been acquired, then the various movements may 
be lengthened. The ball may be thrown up to the 
left of the head, and the server must bend his body 
to the left and backwards. His weight should be 
on the left leg. It is useful to have the head of 
the racket already hanging behind* the head before 
the ball is thrown up, as is done by Ward. Another 
method is to throw the ball up in a straight line with 
the head ; the head of the racket rests on the right 
shoulder and is then thrown forward. Finger-work 
is of importance ; if the racket is held rather loosely 
the player will feel the hand with his fingers at the 
end of the follow-through, an indication among others 
that the ball has been dealt with correctly. As in all 
services there must be an intelligent use of the feet ; 
the ball of the foot must be made to assist the move- 
ment of the body by acting as a clutch or a piv'Ot (sec 
PLtte V.). The latter remarks of course apply to the 
reverse service equally. In this the ball is hit from 
S.E. to N.W. (see Plate VII.). The body should be 
' almost facing the net and the weight is most profitably 
distributed when most of it is on the right foot. The 
right .foot, it will be seen, grips the ground. The 
w eight swings over to the left during the foUow-through. 
It is necessary to bend the body to the right and 
slightly backwards, and to throw the ball up to the 
right of the head. It is useful to bend the hand well 
batk. This helps you to get under the ball. The 
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j stroke is more wristy than that of the ordinary 
American, as it starts from a point away from the 
body where it is difficult to get swing and force. 
The wrist should be very loose, and the throwing 
^ action emphasized by' a jerk of the wrist. To get 
swing, it is usual to make a down and up movement 
'or flick &s a preliminary.’ Hold the racket outsat 
about ‘the height of the wrist, with arm bent, then 
when the ball has been thrown up, drop the racket 
slightly and move^it backwards and upwards , a pause 
to steady the stroke follows, and then the racket is aS 
it were, flung at the^ball. The racket finishes righi 
across the (body. As in the ordinary American and 
other services, a little practice will make it easy to 
time the first stride towards the net with the beginning 
of the follow-through. The Plates (IV. and VI ) re* ^ 
presenting Brookes executing these services illustrate 
j this point to perfection * ‘ 

If, in either service, there is a difficulty about 
getting the proper angle of the stroke and conse- 
quently 'the proper break, it means that you are 
hitting the ball too horizontally. In order to correct 
this and get oblique' rotation, it is useful to try apd 
make the stroke almost perpendicularly upwards 
/ This of course is impossible to do "actually, but the 
attempt will bring the racket to the proper angle. 

A player who caii serve with equal facility, the 
WLdswaT/ serflvA. sjaw, fiTwshwig vhe sttoke. to the 
right of the body, and the ordinary American, or the 
reverse service with spin, and the reverse American, 

' can give his opponent some trouble by changing front 
one to the other, the members of each pair having n 
very similar action. In the photographs of Brooks 
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it uill be seen how difficult it is to distinguish one 
service from the other.* 

With regard tp general tactics on the part of the 
server in a single, it has been pointed out already that 
to serve from the extreme corners is not much use. 
In particular, though a slow service with drag might 
give the server extra time to get up to the net, yet 
the extra distance discounts the advantage of time. 
More serious still is the chance that a service which 
takes the striker-out too far out of court may enable 
him to pass the server clean, placing the ball, as it 
were, round the corner. When the server runs in on 
his service, as he certainly should do if there is anything 
in it, variety of placing with the centre of the service- 
line as a staple gives him most chance of intercepting 
the return ; against a good driver it is dangerous to 
serve into the forehand half of the backhand court. 

In a double, when the server is ser\’ing from near 
the corner his partner should get nearer the ^ide-Vme ; 
when he is serving from near the centre, the partner 
should move proportionately closer to the centre. It 
may be of use to some temperaments to watch one’s 
partner as he serves, turning round as the ball starts 
on. its flight. The habit has at least this in its favour, 
that it carries out the golden rule of lawn tennis — 
never take your eyes off the ball. 

* In studjnng’ ibe Plates iHustratin? the vanous services of Mr. 
Brookes, tl e reader v ill, of coarse, bear m mmd that the ex-chainpion is 
» left-hindcd p!a)er Tlie suggestions ofTtred in the text haic refer- 
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Preliminaries — Winning the Toss — Points which ought to be 
considered — Where the striker out should stand — The return of the 
service — Place rather than pace — Dealing mth the man who runs in— 
The use and abuse of the lob — The favourite area of the hard dnver— 
Short and soft shots— Inadequate care over easy returns — The need for 
a permanent base — Forbidden ground for the volleyer— Handiap 
singles— Advice to the giver and receiver of odds— Pluck mdispeasable 
—Turning the tables at the eleventh hour— “Wm when >ou can®— 
Recoveries that end in defeat — Will power on court—*' Don't abuse the 
ball boy 1” ^ 

H aving discussed more or less exhaustively 
the various strokes in the game and 
suggested the methods of their execution, 
one may turn to match play — the department of 
direct antagonism, where blow is returned for blo^ 
and tactics and generalship are factors of prime 
importance. 

Before the match is actually set in motion there 
comes the preliminary of “tossing" for the honour, 
by which is not only meant choice of courts, as 
some players believe, but also the question as to 
whether you or your oppo^ient is to begin the service. 
Now this is a matter of more than passing import- 
ance. The service is the first blow to be struck; its 
possession, where players of equal calibre are con- 
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cerned, may bear a direct influence on the result, and 
in a protracted struggle a service in hand at the 
opening of a new set may prove the decisive factor. 
Speaking generally, the possession of the opening 
service in doubles is of material value and in nine 
cases out of ten the winner of the toss snatches 
at this advantage with avidity, ignoring altogether 
the question of side. But in a single the circum- 
stances are different and unless tke winner of the 
toss has a particularly effective service which (taking 
the class of his opponent into account) he feels fairly 
confident will yield him the first game, it may prove 
more advantageous to confine the option to the court 
in which to begin operations. The wind, the sun, a 
possible slope of ihe court and the character of the 
background have all to be taken into account. If a 
strong wind is blowing down the court, its presence, 
especialfy if you are a base-liner, will naturally influence 
your decision ; a vain effort to return a screw service 
against the wind may ruffle your temper to such 
degree that your chances of success are imperilled at 
the start. Wind, if previously studied, will prove a 
weapon of great utility — and neglect to gauge its 
direction before j)lay begins may often cause unex- 
pected disaster. When it is blowing across the court 
its presence can be utilised with great effect in 
serving a ball that is intended to bound out of court, 
or again when lobbing. The position' of the sun 
should, of course, be instinctively observed, for if 
it be shining down the court, the player who gets it 
at his back has an incalculable advantage, especially 
if his opponent be a volleyer with a preference for 
hiofh smn«;he.':. As the noiwession of courts is reversed 
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after the first game, and again after the third, the 
wise man elects to be handicapped by the sun for 
the first game and to inflict its rays upon his opponent 
for the next two. Thereby (if he is confining his 
attention to choice of courts) he also ensures that his 
first service shall be delivered from the “sunless” 
side. As to the slope of the court (if there be any) 
it is clear that a ball played downhill will have more 
pace on it after it leaves the ground. It is useful to 
keep this fact in mind. I think I have said enough 
to show that a favourable verdict from the spin of 
the racket or the coin is a “gift from the gods ” which 
ought to be thoughtfully received. ~ » 

The question as to where the striker-out should 
stand to receive the service depends mainly on its^ 
quality and anticipated direction — anticipated that is, 
so far as previous experience of the server’s deliveries 
affords a clue. If one is waiting to receive a ligntning 
service, like that of F. L. Riseley, it would be hope- 
less to stand in court at all; the player must get 
beyond the base-line. But for a service not absolutely 
dynamic, especially for one that draws its efficiency 
from placing, the striker-out can come nearer in, 
always remembering that if his opponent is trying to 
make him^move out to the sides as is very likely, and 
is inevitable where break services are concerned, a 
foot or two’s reserve space in front may be of great 
value. For while it is always possible to go forward, 
it is next to impossible to go back. The condition 
of the court will also be a factor determining the best 
position. On a wet court the bound *of the ball is 
naturally slower, as it is shorter^^and the striker-out 
will perhaps be able to stand as' much as a yard 
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) nearer the net than he \\ ouM on a dry court Players 
on the covered courts where the surface is uniformly 
fast necessarily stand farther back. 

The return of the service, speaking’ generally, is 
the most important stroke in the match ; it is the 
key to the rally. The quality of the service apart, 
players are apt to break down more frequently over 
the reply to the frontal attack than at any other point 
of the game. Even first-class exponents are guilty 
in this respect Just as a golfer finds, apparently 
without reason, that he is invariably lopping the ball 
at the tee, so the man in court is visited with a 
mysterious affliction that prevents his first shot of all 
finding the desired target. For days together the 
weakness remains, sapping confidence and e.xercising 
a baneful effect on his whole play. Then suddenly 
the stroke is recovered, the ball is once more under 
control. 1 am inclined to think that one reason for 
this temporary failing, so far as the majority of 
sufferers is concerned, is the tendency, so difficult to 
overcome, to score outright with the first return. The 
short, dramatic rally makes an irresistible appeal to 
many players ; the desire to win the ace with the 
least possible delay becomes a habit. The pace is 
always being forced, brilliancy is sacrificed to tactics. 
Baddeley is right when he says it is easier and less 
risky to go for a stroke off the second or third return 
than, off the first ; and the more one studies the 

^ methods of first-class players the more is one convinced 
that place rather than pace is the secret for the return 
of the ser\nce. 

, Indeed the injunction"* “never press” may be 
apjjUed to lawn tennis, as to golf. The hard hitting 
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of the expert is natural to him, and comes last in a 
player’s progress to excellence. The same is true 
of every game ; and there is no worse fault in a 
beginner than attempting to hit hard. As he 
improves in the other essentials of the stroke and 
becomes more accurate, he will find that unconsciously 
his drives become harder. Force, one repeats, comes 
last and it must be allowed to come at its proper 
time. 


In dealing with the man who runs' in on his 
service try not to let this hustling manner of attack 
bother you. “ If his service is very severe,” points 
out Mr. Meers, “he won’t have time to get very 
far in (unless the umpire allows him to footfault, 
which unfortunately he often does) and under these 
circumstances he is sure to miss a good many of 
your returns. If not a hard service, it should not be 
difficult to place the ball on one side or tne other of 
him. If the service should be a high-bounding ball 
the best way is to force it, with some strength, either 
across the court or down the side-lines.” But some 
alert volleyers seem, at any rate to the ine.'cperienced, 
to leave no loophole at all. Before the service* h:^ 
apparently come over the net they have followed it an 
are waiting, eagerly and confidently, to devour the 
return. Unless he hits with some force the conscience 
of the striker-out tells him that the next stroke o 
his opponent will win the ace ; if he does hit wit 
force he puts a premium on accuracy : the ball ma) * 
either go beyond the side-Hne or sail aimlessly away 
over the head of the advancing volleyer — a “nti 
out of court." 

An alternative stroke is the lob, but any lob 
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does not pitch on or near the base-line and is not 
high enough to pass out of the reach of the volleyer 
is futile. A lob which is too short deserves to be, 
and doubtless will be, killed outright. One form of 
lob may be said to depend on height ; the other just 
passes out of reach of the opponents* racket and is 
naturally faster than the first. A lob into the back- 
hand corner is perhaps the most useful, but it must 
be remembered that a lob is really easier to volley 
when on the backhand side of the court, and a short 
one can be easily killed across. 'The player may 
be recommended to vary the placing of his lobs; 
a fast lob into the forehand corner is as difficult to 
deal with as any. In snapping up a ball nearly out 
of reach some cut may be used, but as a rule the 
application of cut' to a lob (except where wind is 
concerned) is to be deprecated. It has no positive 
advantage*and may interfere with placing. Practi- 
cally speaking, the lob is a defensive stroke made to 
extricate the player from an embarrassing situatioOr 
j and by some men it is employed with compunction. 
But the art ol sound lobbing, provided it be not 
carried to excess and become a practice difficult "to 
restrain, is certainly worth cultivating if only for the 
variety it offers. Most of the best American players 
are adroit at tossing; some of them use the lob 
•wheri opporsed ViV&tVmg and 

from it they obtain much relief and time to regain an 
^attacking position. Nevertheless persistent lobbing 
must be regarded as a confession of weakness. ' 

‘ Coming now to the actual rally or rest, its length 
must naturally depend upon the class of attack 
formulated by both combatants. A confirmed base- 
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liner will naturally employ different methods to gain 
the desired end, the winning of the ace, than the 
'habitual volleyer, while the all-round player adopts 
a combination of both. Mr. Meers thinks that if 
the base-liner be really good and his ireturns of low- 
trajectory there will be little volleying. This is 
doubtless true except when tlie base-ltner is required 
to deal with services and volleying such as Norman 
Brookes commands, in which case the back-court 
man, however adroit he may be, will not be able 
to control his drives with the same certainty 
Even S. H. Smith, who has been so successful 
against the best American volleyers, has found the 
close-quarter attack of Brookes extremely difficult 
to penetrate, while Gore, another severe base-liner, 
has fared worse. The case of the Australian 
may be extreme, but it has served to^cast doubt 
on the theory that volleying against first-class bas^ 
line play should only be employed to kill a 
return or should follow a return that is calculated 
to embarrass the base-liner. For example, assume 
the man at the back of the court makes a quic 
return from a position near one of the corners, 
you drive a hard ball down the centre and then 
discreetly advance the chances are that he ei> ^ 
lobs (in which case your position would not 
weakened) or presents you a return with "hi 
your position at the net should aljovv you 
effectively deal. But it is worth remembering t ^ 

' the favourite area of a hard driver is between t e 
centre and backhand line of the back half of t - 
court. This is the place from which his most dca y 
drives proceed. To run up therefore when,}® 
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have put the ball into this area, however well placed 
down the centre your stroke may be, is to court 
disaster. Similarly, if you possess a hard drive, more 
can be done by directing it into the corners or into 
the torehand court than by going for the centre or 
the backhand side of the centre. Pressing a hard 
driver on his forehand often leads to a kill across 
court. He may also be treatecl* to a number of short 
and soft shots. The short ones are difficult to return 
over the net at any speed, and the slow ones are 
troublesome by reason of the change of pace. 

When Ernest Renshaw was once asked by a 
zealous youth for the secret of success at lawn 
tennis, he gave the laconic answer, “Learn to 
get the ball over the net”; and the hint is not 
so simple as it sounds. One might perhaps add 
a rider and say “into the court as well.” Many 
a player Aidowed with a greater variety of strokes 
than his opponent beats himself by neglecting this 
elementary principle. Either he does so by not 
taking adequate care with his easy shots or by 
taking too great a risk with his difficult ones. 
Where two base-Hners are concerned it generally 
happens that the man who makes up his mind to 
hit hard at everything loses the match ; it is the man 
who knows when to let out, and more essential, 
when to restrain his ardour, that has the better of 
the engagement. In short, patience is a virtue on 
the lawn tennis court, as elsewhere. The man who 
■"waits quietly for his adversary’s pyrotechnic display 
to fizzle out seldom has to wait in vain. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of fixing on a permanent base from which the attack- 
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liner will naturally employ different methods to gain 
the desired end, the winning of the ace, than the 
'habitual volleyer, while the all-round player adopts 
a combination of both. Mr. Meers thinks that if 
the base-liner be really good and his i returns of low 
trajectory there will be little volleying. This is 
doubtless true except when the base-liner is required 
to deal with services and volleying such as Norman 
Brookes commands, in which case the back-court 
man, however adroit he may be, will not be able 
to control his drives with the same certainty 
Even S. H, Smith, who has been so successful 
against the best American volleyers, has found the 
close-quarter attack of Brookes extremely difficult 
to penetrate, while Gore, another severe base-linefi 
has fared worse. The case of the Australian 
may be extreme, but it has served to ^cast doubt 
on the theory that volleying against first-class base 
line .play should only be employed to kill a 
return or should follow a return that is calculat 
to embarrass the base-liner. For example, assume 
the man at the back of the court makes a 
return from a position near one of the corners, 
you drive a hard ball down the centre and t ^ 
discreetly advance the chances are that he eil ^ 
lobs (in which case your position would not 
weakened) or presents you a return with v> 
your position at the net should aljow yot^ 
effectively deal. But it is worth remembering t 
the favourite area of a hard driver is between t ^ 
centre and backhand line of the back half o t 
court. This is the place from which his most dea j 
drives proceed. To run up therefore whcn,>o 
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have put the ball into this area, however well placed 
down the centre your stroke may be, is to court 
disaster. Similarly, if you possess a hard drive, more 
can be done by directing it into the corners or into 
the lorehand court than by going for the centre or 
the backhand side of the centre. Pressing a hard 
driver on his forehand often leads to a kill across 
court. He may also be treatecl‘ to a number of short 
and soft shots. The short ones are difficult to return 
over the net at any speed, and the slow ones are 
troublesome by reason of the change of pace. 

\Vhen Ernest Renshaw was once asked by a 
zealous youth for the secret of success at lawn 
tennis, he gave the laconic answer, “Xearn to 
get the ball over the net”; and the hint is not 
so simple as it sounds. One might perhaps add 
a rider and say “into the court as 'well." Many 
a player dhdowed with a greater variety of strokes 
than his opponent beats himself by neglecting this 
elementary principle. Either he does so by not 
taking adequate care with his easy shots or by ' 
taking too great a risk with his difficult ones. 
Wh^re two base-liners are concerned it generally 
happens that the man who makes up his mind to 
hit hard at everything loses the match ; it is the man 
who knows when to let out, and more essential, 
when to restrain his ardour, that has the better of 
the engagement. In short, patience is a virtue on 
the lawn tennis court, as elsewhere. The man who 
'waits quietly for his adversary’s pyrotechnic display 
to fizzle out seldom has to wait in vain. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
.. u — *‘-om which the attack- 
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ing operations can be conducted and to which the 
player returns after some manceuvre on the part of 
his opponent has drawn him from this position 
Roughly speaking* this base for the back-court 
player is situated just behind the base-Une ; for the 
volleyer about a yard behind the net. Some players 
fix the volleying base farther back, but its /mt^ 
should be midway between the service-line and the 
net. The “forbidden ground” for the volleyer is 
between the service-line and the base-line. The 
reasons are concisely given by Wilfred Baddeley, 
perhaps the best general there ever ^vas. Primarily, 
he points out, it is very much easier to volley a 
ball that is ascending or travelling horizontally, 
as is the case when it is passing over the net, 
than one which, having passed the service-line, is 
descending. Secondly, the player has less space to 
guard, relatively, when he is up at the net than whsn 
he is farther back in the court. The following 
diagram employed by 'Mr. Baddeley explains this 
argument : — 



A' is the base-liner driving his returns 
back of the court B is the volleyer in the 
position ; C the volleyer in the wrong position.^^ 
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IS obvious that B has to cover less ground than'C 
in order to reach the ball. Of course there are 
occasions when volleying in the back zone can be 
j carried out with beneficial results and a good over- 
head volleyer, such as H. L. Doherty, dealing with 
, short lobs, can be deadly in this region. But as a 
] general principle the section of court between the 
ervice-Une and the base-line must never be regarded 
,s a residence. It is “ the place to lose from.” 

In a handicap single it behoves the giver of 
)oints to exercise more care than usual with all 
lis shots. In theory, he will use his head more 
ban his hand. He will make every effort to win 
i point outright from his first service, not only 
because of its face value but because of the 
lemoralising effect a “clean ace” always has on 
i weak opponent. The back-marker, however 
leavily penalised he may feel, should never regard 
he loss of the first set as conclusive evidence that 
le cannot win. A change of tactics, the nature of 
ivhich is indicated by the penetrable points in his 
idversary’s armour, may often produce unexpected 
results and disconcert the enemy at a period when 
he is inclined to slacken his efforts. The advice so 
often tendered to th*e receiver of long odds “to let 
himself go” is sound in so far as it counsels him 
not to play “pat-ball” and shy at a stroke which 
invoTves some risk. Biit a blind and reckless hitter 
is just the kind of prey an "owe-3o” man is out to 
devour. It will not take him long to discover the 
kind of decoy that will deliver the “plus 15.3” man 
into his clutches; by feeding him with balls that are 
. invariably bashed out of court the result of the match 
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the last game of all. Some men (H. S. Barlow was 
one) rarely produce their best form until the other 
men secure a long lead and the necessity for 
adjusting the balance is very real. This is not a 
sound principle to adopt— win while you can and as 
soon as you can should be the golden maxim — but 
the fact that it is followed and often with success 
shows what determination can achieve under certain 
circumstances. It is always well to remember, even 
when disaster may appear imminent, that some 
untoward incident may occur which will destroy your 
opponent’s nerve and deliver him into your hands. 
There is the historic match at Wimbledon when '' 
Ernest Renshaw, with Lawford five games to two 
in the fifth set, began serving slow under-hand screws 
— a dyin^ kick as it were. The cross wind blew 
those breaks nght out of court; Lawford attempted 
^to take ihem forehanded, failed and (the players 
changing sides every game as was the custom in 
those days) allowed Renshaw to catch "him at the 
post and win. 

And if you have made a fine recovery after being 
hopelessly in arrears, be particularly careful not to 
rela*x your efforts when you have caught your 
adversary. Say "he is five-two in the final set. 
You make a great effort (possibly he is slacking off, 
feeling he has the plum in his mouth) and manage 
to win the next three games. Honours are now 
easy and. you breathe again. But just as you are 
• congratulating yourself on the prospect of a brilliant 
victory, your- opponent makes a final spurt, and 
finding you unresponsive — you have slightly relaxed 
the tension in surviving the crisis — wins in spite of 
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will only be a matter of time. The receiver of points, 
especially if he has his back to the sun, will find the lob 
a most effective weapon, but now, as always, he must 
toss high or nothing will save him, not even the sun. 
As a general rule he should employ the volley as 
often as possible. The back-marker will in nine 
cases out of ten get the better of a base-line rally; 
moreover, the chance of surprising him mth a 
short-cross volley should ever be present in tbe 
weaker man’s mind. The more he volleys the less 
the giver of odds will like it ; of that I am sure. Of 
course he should choose his time when to run it 
To do so on a weak service or a short-Iengtb 
hopping drive is to present his adversary with an 
ace. 


It goes without saying that the player who sriw 
the toss in a handicap match should be particularly 
careful to ascertain where the odds fall •before ths 
match begins. A man who gives three-sixths w 
^fifteen, which means a stroke to his opponent m 
every evm game, will naturally elect ttoi to 
in-the first game, reserving any advantage he may 
possess in this respect for the second game, yhsa 
he will have leeivay to make up. So with th^ 
receiver of odds, he will take care’that his service bl'j 
in those games (or as many of them as his oddsalM 
in which he is /easi favoured by the handicap?^' 
Wind and sun, themselves e.xtra penalties, mustauo 
receive attention in this connexion. . 

Need I add that one of, the chief elements 
success in match play is courage.^ A contest t* 
never so short that the issue cannot fluctuate; t*'- 
tables may be turned even in what appears to Ic 
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the last game of all. Some men (H. S. Btirlow was 
one) rarely produce their best form until the other 
men secure a long lead and the necessity for 
adjusting the balance is very real. This is not a 
sound principle to adopt — win while you can and as 
soon as you can should be the golden ma.xim — but 
the fact that it is followed and often with success 
shows what determination can achieve under certain 
circumstances. It is always well to remember, even 
when disaster may appear imminent, that some 
untoward incident may occur which will destroy your 
opponent’s nerve and deliver him into your hands. 
There is the historic match at Wimbledon when '' 
Ernest Renshaw, with Lawford five games to two 
in the fifth set, began serving slow under*hand £crcA>s 
— a dyin^ kick as it were. The cross wind blew 
those breaks right out of court; Lawford attempted 
, ^to take them forehanded, failed and (the players 
changing sides every game as was the custom in 
those days) allowed Renshaw to catch "him at the 
post and win. 

And if you have made a fine recovery after being 
hopelessly in arrears, be particularly careful not to 
relax your efforts when you have caught your 
adversary. Say "he is five-two in the final set. 
You make a great effort (possibly he is slacking off, 
feeling he has the plum in his mOuth) and manage 
to win the next three games. Honours are. now 
easy and. you breathe again. But just as you are 
• congratulating yourself on the prospect of a brilliant 
victory, your- opponent makes a final spurt, and 
finding you unresponsive — ^you have slightly relaxed 
the tension in surviving the crisis— wins in spite of 
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your rally. This often happens. Therefore I say, 
do not ease off in the slightest when the umpire calls 
“five all." Win that eleventh game by hook or by 
crook — in eight cases out of ten it will decide the 
match. Your adversary will see you mean business 
and his resistance will probably flicker out in the 
twelfth game. 

Finally, there is the need for a calm demeanour. 
“Yes,” I have heard critics say of more than one 
fine player ; “ he would have been champion of 
England but for his temper.” Some players are 
endowed by Providence with what is known as a 
match-winning temperament. It is a great asset, 
worth many an American service or hurricane drive ; 
and I believe it can be cultivated by the exercise 
of will-power and a preordained resolution not to 
be upset by trifles, Umpires have a habit at crucial 
periods of giving wrong decisions — or deckions that 
appear to you to be wrong, which is the same 
thing from 'the psychological standpoint — and it re- 
quires a very strong mind to keep the temper under 
control. But practice in this, as in all respects, 
will effect the desired end and very soon, almost 
unconsciously, the player will be able to assume, 
even if he does not actually feel, Indifference to such 
passing worries. Another disturbing factor may 
be a temporary halt in the hostilities called through 
the action of some spectator, through a change of 
umpires, or possibly through your opponent wishing 
to change his shoe. Be as cheerful as you can • 
during the delay, put your coat on if you think you 
are liable to catch cold and on no account (unless you 
want to lose the next game) use violent language, 
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Another injunction : Don't abuse the ball-boy ' He 
may be guilty of every possible misdemeanour, even 
the heinous offence of pricking the balls with a pin ; 
but in nine cases out of ten it pays you better in the 
end to overlook his faults, at any rate until the match 
is over. Then, if you have won you will give him '• 
your sweetest smile. ^ 
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DOUBFXS AND MIXED DOUBTXS 


SpectacuHr virtues of a good double — Wliy the gencnl standard 
of play 13 not higher — The physical and mental affinity of twins — 
Systematized formation essentnl — The primary instinct of botli^playcrs 
•— Whttt the atTveys pattnet should stand— The smeys adYnncc — A 
sinister shot— Clearing the feet— Employing tlic half volley— The return 
of the service— The lob as a weapon of defence and attack— Tlie return 
of the Iob-*Studying the tngonometry of the court— An nltcrnitive to 
\ the hard smash— Evolution of mixed doubles not complete— The 
ndvance of t!ie lady vollcyer— A field for sinlegyand “ bluff'’— Some 
hints to the man at the net— An important service game to wm 

• 

I N the previous chapter the remarks applied more 
especially to the single game. The double 
game has independent features. The cam- 
paign requires distinctive methods. Two minds as 
well as two hands arc employed; there is both a 
division of labour and a combination of forces. 

When lawn tennis was first introduced the double 
was scarcely exploited at all and for some time its 
importance was subordinated to that of the single. 

rc fs cATi’^' wiViVriT ciW Awi* AbriT «V-r 

possibilities, both as regartls strtikcs and ^tactics, have 


been comprehensively realised and a' ,'itiori of 
its higher qualities presented by'<' To , 

Americans must in some measure the 

credit for developing -‘its latent quai com- 
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Lining break services with sustained close-quarter ’ 
attack, in which the short, sharp volley is ;So powerful 
a weapon, they have raised the' first-class double to 
the highest spectacular level and invested it with a 
fascination it never previously possessed. It is true’ 
the best American pairs have not yet succeeded in 
overcoming the best pair in this country ; but the 
margin has been so small as to be inconclusive. My 
impression is it would have disappeared altogeth'er'if 
the Doherty brothers had not, as a result of their 
two American visits, strengthened their game by 
absorbing some of the transatlantic ideas. ' 

Any tournament committee will readily admit the 
superior attractiveness of a first;class double; if 
it is organising an exhibition match to focus the 
interest of the “gallery ” the character of the "extra 
turn ” is never in doubt. A protracted duel between 
two harJ-hitting baSe-liners can be ^exciting enough, 
but it provides few of the exhilarating features of a 
four-handed contest. In a long single there are 
'bound to be intermediary periods when both men, 
consciously or unconsciously, slacken their energies 
and display indifferent form. ^ But a high-class double 
where four men pf superlative skill are concerned 
never* becomes wearisome to watch; it arrests and 
bolds attention from the first serve to the last. Since 
it is built up on volleying, the pace is faster and the 
rests shorter. Essentially must there be more 
variety of stroke, more hard hitting as well as more 
finesse; and it is just this diversity of attack, this 
spontaneity of action, that appeal to popular fancy. 
"To watch a combined plan of attack developing, to 
notice the different ideas each player has of what will 
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best conduce to tbe common* end and; their separate 
ways of getting out of a difficulty or securing a stroke 
just at the right moment; to see^the ball whizzing to 
and fro in the short space which divides fpur men all 
close to the net — these things give the double game 
a kind of excitement which to my mind," reflects 
Mr. Wilberforce,'^" is lacking in the single game.” 

The claims of stamina not being so heavy, it 
follows that the double makes a wider appeal to 
players generally than the single. A man may pre- 
serve his place and power as a doubles exponent 
even when ^advancing years demand that he should 
relinquish the single, where the necessity for speed and 
mobility is paramount On the other hand younger 
players, whose physical resources are not impaired, 
will frankly declare their preference for a double — a 
fact to which the subordination of the single at the * 
universities and again many clubs testified 

In view of its popularity and perennial pursuit it i 
is a matter for comment that the standard of double 
play has not reached a higher level. ' Unquestion- 
ably this is mainly due to lack of combination and 
mutual understanding between the parties concerned. 
The prevalent custom at most clubs in this country 
is for the members to “pair up” irrespective of style 
and temperament and for each couple to seek salva- 
tion in spite of any p;-evious association on court or 
any practical knowledge of individual capacity. The 
result, more often than not, is a lamentable display of 
incompatibility and a general lowering of the standard 
'all round. Even two brilliant single players when 
united on an unfamiliar footing are liable' to suffer 
inglorious defeat at' the hands of a pair individually 
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much weaker, But possessing that community of 
interests and sympathetic action which experience has 
cultivated and by which alone good fortune can be 
achieved. How true this is the success attending the 
effort of brothers when playing together demonstrates 
It is even more conclusively proved in the case of 
twins, where physical and mental affinity is the prime 
factor in their prosperity. One of the chief reasons 
why so many poor double matches are witnessed 
at open tournaments is the predominating presence 
of “scratch pairs” — hastily formed teams whose 
merits the referee is expected to gauge when handi- 
capping. It sometimes happens that two left-court 
or two right-court players find themselves involuntarily 
thrown together — a handicap that the referee, beset 
by other manifold considerations, cannot perhaps be 
expected to appreciate. But the result of such 
coalitioh*is often painfully exhibited. Of cours'e if a 
competitor goes partnerless to a tournament he must 
take his chances; he may draw a blank or he may 
draw a prize. 1 shall never forget on one occasion 
being furnished with a partner who said to me before 
\\Q lost our first round, *' I think I ought to tell you I 
haven't played tennis for ten years and then it was in 
the garden with the children.” 

Systematized formation is undoubtedly one^of \ 
the secrets of success in double play. Unless the 
limits of the opemting area for each partner are 
defined, any plan of campaign must inevitably fall 
This does not necessarily mean that each player's 
‘^sphere of influence” throughout the match is to 
be of equal dimensions but it does mean that the 
shooting shall be restricted to boundaries mutually 
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understood. Nothing is more likely to bring about 
early defeat than unwarranted intrusion ; it affords 
openings which opponents will quickly seize and is 
bound to upset the morale of the side. To get one 
or other of the players out of position is the aim of 
tactical enterprise in doubles ; a foolish excursion into 
your partner’s court is only helping the other side. 

As volleying is the Alpha and Omega of the 
double game, the primary instinct of both players 
must be to assume an attacking position at the net. 
The sooner both can rank themselves in parallel 
foripation within three or four feet of the net, which 
is the most advantageous volleying line, the greater 
chance have they of bringing the rest to a successful 
issue. It follows, then, that the server’s partner 
should make use of his liberty of movement and take 
up his'" position at once within the prescribed area. 
As a rule he should stand nearer the sideline than 
the centre-line Not only will he thus give the 
server a clearer view of his objective, which is 
generally ^ his own secret up tp the last minute, but 
he will be the better able to guard his own side line. 
If the server serves from the corner of his court, it is 
more essential still that the partnef should have his 
side-line well protected because the oblique direction 
of the service will probably take the receiver well out 
to the left of the man at the net and the former will 
j probably essay a clean pass if he sees the slightest 
opening. Conversely, if the server, standing near 
the centre of the base line, serves down the centre- 

^ The server’s partner, like the wicket keeper, will often be the 
better judge of the “bowling” and may suggest vi. ations m direction 
to the server 
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line the server’s 'partner may expect the return to be 
nearer the centre of the net and consequently, while 
still guarding his side-line for eventualities, he will 
be prepared to move in towards the centre. , The 
direction of the striker-out’s return will often decide 
the issue of the rest either one way or the other 
(more often it may be said in ^favour of the server’s 
side) and it is vitally important that the server’s 
partner should not be outmanceuvred at the start If 
he gets a ball down his side-line low enough to be 
within reach the chances favour a winning shot ; he 
can command a cross-volley which the partner of 
the striker-out will find extremely difficult to handle. 
But nothing can save his side if he gets too near the 
centre and is passed ; whereas if he errs the other 
way there is always the possibility of the sen’er inter- 
cepting the return. 

The ssrver should, of course, follow his service to 
the net and assume the parallel formation already 
advised. He will run up the instant the ball leaves 
his racket, but he must be careful not to make his 
passage a “ headlong flight,” because proper balance 
at this stage is everything and excessive speed may 
weir upset his poise for the return which with good 
confidence he ma/ expect to come in his direction. 
He will certainly have to deal with all returns that 
come across the court and the majority of those that 
come down the centre. He will do well to anticipate 
the short cross return that drops in the “tram-lines ” 
• within a few feet of the net. It is a favourite and 
sinister shot of several players and is a most effective 
return. ^ Either it scores outright, the server having 
come up at such a pace and in such direction that he 
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cannot divert his course to intercept it, or it tends to 
draw the server’s partner anxiously in the direction of 
the ball, in which cas^ should the server succeed in 
making- a return, the opponents have a ready opening. 
Though the server should aim at gaining a position 
at the net from whence he can volley dozvn, this being 
the essential quality of every scoring volley, it often 
happens that the return catches him at or near his 
feet. This is a target at which the striker-out 
purposely aims and unless the server is a particularly 
adroit low volleyer, like H. L. Doherty, Beals 
Wright or Max D^cugis, he- may congratulate him- 
self if he makes a useful return. The striker-out’s 
partner and the striker-out himself will both have 
advanced on the latter’s return; given a soft ball, 
either will instantly smother it 

The lob-voHey is such a difficult stroke to execute 
at all times that its application here, though pertinent 
to the situation, is rarely likely to succeed and a bad 
lob-volley would suffer the fate of all immature lobs. 
The best hope the server has in “clearing his feet" 
is a low back-hand volley to the ^forehand of the 
striker-out. I am > referring now to the server 
t running up from his right-hand court. The majority 
of players are weaker in volleying on their extreme 
forehand, than on their extreme backhand, and if 
the server can succeed in “stretching" the striker-out 
to the full reach of his racket he may get a weak 
return or, better still, he may pass him. The half- 
volley is both a pretty and a u^ful stroke in a sudden* 
emergency of this kind and when performed with the 
delicacy and deftness of a player like Holcombe 
Ward, who invests it with a break, will sometimes 
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nonplus both opponents. But the perfect accomplish- 
ment of such a guard — for it can only be regarded 
as a guard — requires long practice and experience; 
except by the expert its attempt generally ends in the 
loss of the ace. ' 

The responsibility attaching to theTeceiver of the 
service has already been mentioned. His reply to 
the service is of vital importance and beginners will 
do well to study this aspect of the double game with 
the greatest care. The nature of the striker-out's 
return will of course be governed materially by the 
direction! of the service, and in a lesser degree by the 
position assumed by the server's partner, of whose 
preliminary movements he will have taken stock. 
There are only four feasible returns to the service— 
the drive down the centre-line, the drive down the 
side-line, the low drive across the court, and the lob. 

• The efficifcy of the drive across the court, especially 
the one which drops the ball on or near the side-line 
and within a few feet of the net, has been noted. It 
is a favourite return off a slow second service and 
when neatly timed and directed may be accounted a 
winning ace. It can be made both from the back- 
hand and the forqhand court with equal effect ; the 
lower it passes over the net, of course, the belter. 
The drive down the centre is the most common 
return of all ; it is the most convenient as well as the 
safest return. Its popularity is such that the serv’er 
generally regulates his movements accordingly — an 
adequate reason why it should not be employed too 
often. Variation in the return of the servdee, as in 
the service itself, should be assiduously practised. 
The best doubles players judiciously mix their returns. 


I 
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It is the only to keep the opponents in a state of 
suspense arid force them to reveal their weaknesses. 

The lob, as we have seen in prevlous'chapters, is 
a most valuable weapon in match play and in modern 
doubles the ability to use the high toss effectively 
must be regarded as indispensable. The Americans, 
Beals Wright in particular, have developed the art 
of lobbing into a cult, and though the Dohertys and 
S. H. Smith on this side of the Atlantic were masters 
in the execution of this stroke, English players, as a 
body, are inferior Jobbers ” to the players in the 
States Considered as a return to the service, the 
lob must only be an alternative stroke ; to use it too 
frequently in this connexion is to impair that variety 
of return so essential if the opponents are not to be 
allowed to systematize their attack. Following a 
successful side-line pass or a cross-drive that scores 
^ by shefer speed alone, a lob may be effectively 
employed, even off the second service, “because both 
the server and his partner, remembering their 
previous misfortune, will probably be anticipating a 
second effort in the same direction — a toss will 
surprise them. As a rule, the receiver of the service 
should lob over the head of the server’s partner and 
aim to drop in the corner, as near the base-line as 
possible. The lob should of course be high enough 
to prevent tke man at the net from jumping up on 
his toes and smashing it ; but the advice to lob inor- 
dinately high off the service should be qualified by the 
reflection that the longer the ball is in the air the more 
time will both opponents have to get back to handle it. 
Some remarks on lobbing will be found elsewhere ^ 

* See page 123. 
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The need for a combined retrogression in event 
of either opponent lobbing may be insisted upon. 
The parallel formation again applies, for it is evident 
that if only one man retires the advancing opponents 
have a wide opening which they cannot fail to utilize. 
Generally speaking, the player over whose head the 
ball is lobbed should be responsible for the next 
return ; especially should this be so in the case of a 
tossed reply to the service. It is fatal for the server’s 
partner to rely on the ability of the server to get 
behind hisyback; such a conception of the server's 
functions is contrary to sound tactics. Unless the 
lob has particularly good length and is adroitly placed, 
it should be possible, more often than not, lor the 
player at the net to step quickly back and smash 
the dropping ball. When an overhead volley is out 
of the question — and practice alone will accurately 
gauge possibilities — the player will have to race ''to 
put the ball between/ himself and the net. His 
return will probably take the form of another lob and 
he will then do well to toss as high as he possibly 
can, for both his opponents will be strongly entrenched 
to 4^21! mercilessly with the short lob. Running back 
to deal with the high bounding lob on the base-line, 
Beals Wright sometimes executes a remarkably elfec- 
tive stroke,^ the cultivation of which is certainly to 
Vu xK -a 

drive made with a vertical racket and, aimed low 
/ between the two opponents anticipating another lob, 
is a brilliant scoring shot. 

A \yord to the novice. Endeavour to compre- 
hend the trigonometry of the court. Display a pre- 
ference for the diagonal volley rather than the volley 
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that runs parallel to the side-lines. The low cross- 
volley jwith both opponents at the back of the court 
is much more effective than the reckless smash that 
runs the risk of being picked up on the rebound. 
And remember this cross-volley can be made both 
with the vertical and the horizontal racket. If there 
is no visible opening for a smash, it is better to 
smash at the nearest opponent and to aim at his 
feet ; but in nearly every case the smash should have 
a diagonal direction. And bear in mind Baddeley’s 
advice : “ If one’s partner is not absolutely sure that 
he will be able to kill a return, but of which he is 
certain of making such a good stroke that his oppon- 
ents must put up an easy shot to his partner, he must 
always make the shot which will lead to his partner 
killing the return with certainty rather than run the 
risk of trying to effect the kill himself.” 

Mixed doubles, with which I do not propose to 
deal at any length, may be said at the present time 
to be undergoing a process of evolution. The final 
result of their development is to come. Ladies’ play 
has shown such advance in every department ot 
recent years that the time cannot be distant \yhen 
a similarity between the formation and methods 
employed in a mixed double ancJ those in a men’s 
double will be the rule rather than the exception. 
Just as the underhand service for the lady has been 
abandoned in favour of the overhead, so the smash 
for the feminine votary will come more into vogue. 
Each season brings more lady volleyers to the front. ‘ 
Their value is incontestably proved in ladies' doubles, 
wherein a revolution is also taking place ; and the con- 
fidence and skill which ladies gain in that department 
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of the game will be reproduced in mixed doubles. 
For executing those short delicate volleys so promi- 
nent in a high-class mixed double several ladies 
have demonstrated a natural aptitude — a considera- 
tion quite apart from the vigour with which many of 
them can now smash. Some of us may not live to 
see the equality of the sexes in the single game ! In 
mixed doubles it is on the eve of arrival. It follows 
then that any suggestions offered in respect to men’s 
doubles are applicable to mixed doubles — in their 
latest and prospectively permanent form. Ladi^ 
will doubtless still continue to play from the back of 
the court — those that never will become" good volleyers 
may be advised not to attempt the change — and men 
will still continue to exhaust themselves in practising 
the art of judicious poaching. But the ranks of both 
will gradually dwindle. 

Unless# the man is a good volleyei^ he might as 
well retire from the mixed double altogether — I am 
assuming there is a capable volleyer on the other side 
of the court. As an' alert volleyer he will find excel- 
lent sport for his racket. He will quickly discover that 
the, mixed double (as at the moment more generally 
played) presents new features of attack and defence ; 
there is a wide field for strategy and what is express- 
ively called “ bluff.” But the bait must be cautiously 
set, for very often the lady discloses a lively sense of 
anticipation and is in no mood to be trapped. Ladies 
to whom any opening is good enough for a return 
* may sometimes be caught down the side-lines by a 
feint towards the centre of the net, but the man has 
to show remarkable ag^hty to get back in time- It 
^ is well, I think, for the man-volleyer to keep nearer 
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the service-line than the net during" the rest unless he 
is advancing to kill a soft return. He will find that 
he has continually to step back to handle short lobs, 
as well as to dart to either side to volley returns 
within possible range. If he make his “base” too 
near the net his movements cannot be so profitable. 
But he should beware of affempting too much. 
Even if he gets to the ball and robs his partner of a 
return from the base-line, he may only achieve a 
volley that makes it comparatively easy for either of 
his opponents to drop a ball short into the unguarded 
region. While there is nothing more effective in a 
mixed double than a sudden lunge, especially as a 
counter to the return of the service, energy has to be 
judiciously expended. The lady might have made 
a better return. 

The man should carefully nurse his stamina in 
the early stage ; he may want all hts reser\te strength 
in the third set. At the same time there is nothing 
like a good hustle from the start provided it can be 
maintained until the other side is thoroughly de- 
moralised. There is more to be done with the lady’s 
return of the service than many men imagine, qr at 
^ least attempt. Put forth all you know to win'-your 
lady opponent’s service game — it is often the key to 
the situation. If the man has anything approaching 
a 'good service he may reasonably expect to win 'that 
game and provided he is keenly alert and enterprising 
he may also hope to win his partner’s service game. 
His male opponent’s service game he will not calculate 
to carry hence the importance of striving for the 
third game in four. As a return of the lady’s service 
he will find the side-line, often insecurely covered by 
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the man at the net (who is inclined to guard the 
centre) a tempting opening, but a safer return is a 
low drive across the court. From the left-handed 
court this shot, if low and true and aimed at the lady’s 
backhand, will more often than not yield a return 
that can be successfully killed. Another very useful 
return when the lady is serving is a short cross 
shot that drops near the post Sut the angle must 
be very fine to evade the “ sharp shooter ” at the net 
When the man is serving this drop stroke may be 
more confidently employed. 
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the service-line than the net during the rest unless he 
is advancing to kill a soft return. He will find that 
he has continually to step back to handle short lobs, 
as well as to dart to either side to volley returns 
within possible range. If he make his “base" too 
near the net his movements cannot be so profitable. 
But he should beware of affempting too much. 
Even if he gets to the ball and robs his partner of a 
return from the base-line, he may only achieve a 
volley that makes it comparatively easy for either of 
his opponents to drop a ball short into the unguarded 
region. While there is nothing more effective in a 
mixed double than a sudden lunge, especially as a 
counter to the return of the service, energy has to be 
judiciously expended. The lady might have made 
better return. 

The man should carefully nurse his stamina in 
the early stage ; he may want all his reserve sftength 
in the third set. At the same time there is nothing 
like a good hustle from the start provided it can be 
maintained until the other side is thoroughly de- 
moralised. There is more to be done with the lady’s 
return of the service than many men imagine, qr at 
^ least attempt. Put forth all you know to win^your 
lady opponent’s service game — it is often the key to 
the situation. If the man has anything approaching 
a'^ood service he may reasonably expect to win 'that 
game and provided he is keenly alert and enterprising 
he may also hope to win his partner’s service game. 
His male opponent’s service game he will not calculate * 
to carry ; hence the importance of striving for the 
third game in four. As a return of the lady’s service - 
he will find the side-line, often insecurely covered by 
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the man at tlie net (who is inclined to guard the 
centre) a tempting opening, but a safer return is a 
low drive across the court. From the left-handed 
court this shot, if low and true and aimed at the lady’s 
backhand, will more often than not yield a return 
that can be successfully killed. Another very useful 
return when the lady js serving is a short cross 
shot that drops near the post. Sut the angle must 
be very fine to evade the “sharp-shooter” at the net 
When the man is serving this drop stroke may be 
more confidently employed. 



CHAPTER XI 


DIET AND TRAINING 


Good condition more important linn consummate skill — Why the 
veteran frequently beats the roan under thirty — The lungs as the body's 
engine— The blood’s vital element found m the most simple diet— 
Necessary diet— Influence of climate on condition— Fencing a good 
adjunct— Ordinary fitness and sporting Witness ought there to be a 
difference ?— Bad effects of the heavy lunch— Drinking betn een matches 
—The universal populanty oftea— ^Vhat should a player drink during 
a match?— The example of eliampions— Sleep a sovereign necessity— 
Ventilation — Regadar play 

T raining in a rigorous athletic sense does 
not commend itself very forcibly to the 
lawn tennis player. Perhaps if more atten- 
tion were devoted to the preparation of the mind 
and the body before an important match we should 
not witness, as we so often do, the physical and 
nervous collapse of a man who has voluntarily set 
himself a task requiring great endurance and con- 
centration. Skill and tactics may go a long way 
towards victory, but they do not go as far as condi- 
tion. Cases innumerable might be cited where 
players, pitted against men inferior in the variety 
of stroke at command and in the grace and effect* 
with which these strokes are executed, have been 
slowly but steadily worn down and beaten out 
of court because their stamina failed at a crucial 
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moment. It must not be supposed that age is 
always the governing factor. Many veterans, aided 
■^no doubt by that habit which experience cultivates 
of conserving their strength, of not permitting it 
to be prematurely exhausted in a sequence of un- 
necessary smashes and fast services, will often show 
less signs of fatigue at the close of a strenuous 
match than a player on the right side of thirty. 
And it has always been acknowledged in the lawn 
tennis world that grey hairs in court are usually 
the sign of abnormal energy. Just as grey trousers 
may often coijceal a pair of legs that are phenomen- 
ally alert, so may grey hairs cover a head that is 
full of labour-saving devices — head that frequently 
evolves some scheme which leads to the undoing, 
timely or untimely, of the spirited youngster. After 
all, the longer a man can retain a racket in his 
hand and Compete at open tournaments the more 
certain is it that he has discovered the secret of 
consistently sound condition, and is pursuing a 
regime dictated, not so much by medical science or 
text-book precept, as by practical common sense and 
a personal study of cause and effect. In this con- 
nexion I venture to^ quote a letter addressed to me 
by a well-known consulting practitioner whose practice 
^ has brought him into contact with many athletes and 
lovers of games. , 

{Letter from Dr. Dabbs to ike Author) 

“ Dear Myers, — You ask me what are diet and 
training to the lawn tennis player. Well : you pretty 
, well know my views about training; that what is 
good for the body is good for condition, and that 
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simple, good food (and plenty of it) with bland 
unirrilating fluids constitute the primary dietetics of 
that condition I rather hesitate to specialize as to 
this mucli-talkcd of ‘condition,’ bec.iuse it should be 
not a specialism but the rule of life 

“However I will tell you my views in a few 
ma\ims 

“I To compass a great task which never must 
be a great strain all muscles must be gradually 
pared, and the heart is a muscle 

“2. To make preparation and performance easy, 
what suits the stomach, as easy of digestion, suits 
the preparation for the task, and the stomach is a 
tyrant, 

“3 In mechanical engines free lubrication and 
tlie avoidance of heated bearings go together as 
precautionary measures for easy working The lungs 
are the body's engine and the lungs want*all possible 
attention Their carbon or fuel comes from the 
blood, therefore the blood must contain fuel elements 
and the heart as the stoker ‘slumbers not nor sleeps’ 
"4 You need, then, blood -food put into the 
blood which it can distribute to the muscles and the 
lungs as the middleman of supply and distribution , 
the wholesale agent is the stomach, the retailers the 
other organs concerned in digestion The dustman 
Qx waste-teccuiver is needed* an4 *^hxs ts shared by 
the excretory organs 

“5 As the highest culture involves a sense of 
proportion so the higher bodily efficacy involves the 
perfection of balance — balance as to supply and w aste 
The nddle is (and a very soluble one it is) how to 
adjust food, select food, supply food — distribution 
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is the blood’s work — and then how to help the skin, 
secure the due and proper action of the bowels and 
assist the kidneys to perform their functions. The 
blood ' distributes the materials for nutrition. We 
have so to regulate our lives that these materials 
are properly used. The equipoise is ‘condition.’ 

“6, The cesthetics of food ai-e over when we 
have swallowed. Believe me that very accurate and 
discriminating chemist, the blood, despises vintages, 
thinks very little of high living and altogether dis-/ 
owns luxury as a sine qtid non. The blood has 
elementary and fundamental first principles and to 
first principles he reduces all that is sent him by 
/ the stomach to ‘ sample.* His labelling is extremely 
simple. He will find his vital elements in the most 
ordinary diet. You may tickle your palate with all 
sorts of expensive things and yet their value to him 
is only as*to how far he can find in them his vital 
elements when all the organs concerned in digestion 
have retailed their residues. He wastes nothing of 
value : you do that beforehand and he is out of that 
wasteful competition. 

7. Now what shall you send to that wholesaler, 
the stomach, to distribute to the retail shops — the 
other organs concerned in digestion That is the 
puzzle. The perpetual customer is the blood. He 
wants all from them chat is of r'aiue to firm wfiat 
is valueless he says ‘ No, thank you ’ to. And the 
retail shops only receive what they are ordained to 
‘‘handle.’ There is no waste in Nature: waste is 
man’s patent. 

“8. Before I deal briefly with foods let me 
digress thus far to say that to compass condition 
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the teeth, eyes ears and breathing apparatus must 
be knocun to be m good order Rotten teeth mal 
adjusted vision, wax loaded ears and nasal defects 
which render proper breathing impossible all need 
primary, and never perfunctory attention So too 
the hygiene of our houses must be good and especi 
ally the air supply of our bedrooms These vital 
matters settled and we can then proceed to consider 
other things 

\ “9 I say nothing of the food a well to do or 

wealthy amateur may take for the purpose of training, 
for I am more concerned to make ‘condition’ wjthin 
the food reach of nil And so I will only note wint 
I consider necessary nnd within the power of any 
mans pocket to obtain Tea bread butter, ham 
fresh meat potatoes cabbage, cheese. There are 
the necessaries These can be varied with pomclge 
milk oatmeal broth meat, green food, •bread and 
butler and the chingcs rung between the tuo In 
our climate it is not every man who could tram on a 
vegetable diet, but it is done and well done by one 
man at least as we all know I 

“ lo I have mentioned climate and it musf be 
remembered that climate has its own claims to 
notice, Tnim m Northumberland or Norfolk and 
then suddenly and without climatic preparation try 
and play in Nice or at Homburg and it would mean 
a very unusual man to be at his best in such sudden 
transition 

“ 1 1 For great tasks and a set ordeal of any ' 
kind (lawn tennis included) the law is uniform 
There may be variations as to specific muscle 
training and no doubt the walker and the lawn 
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^'ennis player would go on to special and divergent 
loop-lines at a point of their training. But the law 
0^ the body is inexorably the same as to the main 
ismes of demand on rules of health. For most men 
preparing for ordeals of a severe kind alcohol is 
unnecessary, smoking is unwise and early hours are 
essential, early at each end of the day I mean. I 
have a great addiction to the recommending of 
fencing as an adjunct for all training. I know no 
other exercise which so trains nerve, eye and muscle 
and no similar pastime for keeping the skin supple 
and in perfect order. I have every belief in the 
Sandow exercises for' arm - suppleness and the 
increasing of reach and I do not think I could 
speak too highly of the properly managed Turkish 
bath. — Yours sincerely, 

Geouge H. R. Daebs, M.D. 

“ London, E.C. 

November, 1907 

It will be observed that Dr, Dabbs treats this 
question of training from Nature’s standpoint. Ex- 
pedience in lawn tennis, as in other games, has shown 
that the man or woman who observes with due care 
Nature’s simplest rules for health is better able to 
undertake a strenuous five set match than the player 
who maJies use of some quack specific in quest of 
temporary fitness Some eminent exponents, notably 
A. F. Wilding, owe a large measure of their success 
not only to the fact that they are fit during the pro- 
gress of a match, but that their mode of living, 
prompted doubtless by an even temperament, requires 
them to undergo little if any strict training. They 
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keep perennially fit by rarely exposing themselves to, 
undermining influences which make absolute fitness^ 
so difficult to maintain and which, sooner or later, i/ 
pursued, must exercise a baneful effect on a mans 
game. On the other hand, there are a few happy- 
go-lucky players — Pirn was one and the Aliens *are 
others — who can apparently treat training even fn a 
modified form with contempt — players who seem to 
shape just ns brilliantly in court whether they have 
been lunching on lobster and champagne or whether 
(as in the case of Pirn) they had come straight from a 
severe mental strain. Between these two extremes — 
the man whose temperament and habits are such that 
he is always “ trained " and the “ brilliant exception ” 
— is the mass of ordinarily constituted players liable 
to contract all the ills to which fiesh is heir and re- 
quiring certain definite rules of living. 

As to food I have given the common -sense 
medical view. Here is another opinion,^ that of 
Mr. C. B. Fry, whose physical efficiency has been 
so great a factor in his consistent success : 

“With regard to food and fitness, nothing,” says 
Mr. Fry, “is worse than faddiness or the kind of 
absurdity that prescribes this or that as best for train- 
ing beyond the limit of ordinary common sense. But 
food is vital. Look what effect, correct or incorrect, 
feeding has on a horse. You can no more keep a 
man fit for games on pastry and highly spiced French 
dishes than you can keep a hunter fit to go on cake 
and grass Quality and amount of food matter to . ‘ 
the last degree. But John Porter fed Ormonde on 
the same kind of best oats as any Master of Hounds 

‘ ftys Magazine^ November 1907. 
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gives to his hunt horses. No man can improve on 
plain English fare such as boys have at any school 
where they are well done, or as we find in the right 
kind of farmhouse. There is no trickery in training 
diet jbr horse or man. Blain, simple digestible food 
and the right amount of meat, covers all secrets for 
the man. The more exercise a man takes the more 
meat he can properly do with, just as a horse in hard 
work can do with more corn than when out of it. But 
there is a limit. The commonest of errors in diet is 
to suppose that because meat makes muscle, the more 
meat the more muscle, which is obviously absurd. I 
believe the test is simple. If you do not feel heavy 
and sleepy after a meal, but, while satisfied, still bright 
and quick in the head, you have about hit the right 
amount of meat, though I believe that most men are 
the better for eating no meat one day a week. Nearly 
everyone tjats far too much meat for ordinary as well 
as for sporting fitness : of that I am quite convinced. 
But except that the amount of meat may be slightly 
increased, there is no diet that is best for ordinary life 
and for the strictest training.” 

Now frequently one hears the plaint from tourna- 
ment competitors,^ “ I am never at my best after 
lunch ” ; and the truth of this statement is frequently 
demonstrated by the slack and erratic form dis- 
played by the speaker. The explanation is simple. ^ 
The player has swallowed an indigestible meal and 
hurried on to court to engage in hard physical exercise. 
Referees at a big meeting, where each competitor 
must regard himself as part of an organized machine 
that has to fulfil certain functions in a fixed period, 
are frequently obliged to curtail a player’s luncheon 
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interval— sometimes it is cut as short as half an hour. 
In this case the player do^ a very unwise thing if 
he tackles the complete menu in the luncheon tent. 
Tournament caterers contract to provide luncheons 
at so much a head, usually half-a-crown, and their 
conception of a competitor’s requirements rarely 
soars higher than cold meats, potatoes, salads and 
tomatoes, a choice of two fruit tarts, with cheese, 
butter and bread Though it may be an inequitable 
expedient, I have found it very serviceable when one 
match follows dose on another to select the subsidiary’ 
items on the bill of fare and leave the principals alone. 
That is, to take the salads and the tomatoes, the bread, 
butter and cheese and the fruit from under the pie- 
crust 

Again, it frequently happens that a man goes into 
court at twelve o'clock for a struggle which does not ’ 
finish until ne»irly two. By that time he haS naturally 
cultivated a prodigious appetite. The temptation is to 
appease the craving for food by an equally prodigious 
meal. At three the referee’s megaphone may summon 
the well - stoked warrior to his next battle. The 
chances are that be feels slack and sleepy, more 
inclined for a basket chair than^ for another hard 
physical bout. In order to minimize the effects of 
“running over” the regulation meal hour, it is a good 
plan to eat a dry biscuit or two before the lengthy 
morning match. In liot weather, especially in ener- 
vating centres abroad, snacks taken judiciously at ^ 
proper intervals will often sustain the hard-worked 
competitor throughout the day and leave him in much 
better form to enjoy the substantial evening meal. A 
more economical plan is to bring lunch with you and 
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consume it in the privacy of the pavilion. Raw fruit, 
especially apples, the juice of which has sustaining 
qualities, will, I think, be found very beneficial. I 
have in my mind a well-known player nearing the 
veteran stage who, though certainly not a vegetarian, 
rarely eats a meat lunch before a match, confining 
his repast to some of those simple commodities I 
have mentioned. 

Plain water or at most a simple table water like 
Perrier is the safest, and to my mind the most effica- 
cious drink during the actual progress of a tournament, 
hlany players close the day’s work with a whisky- 
and'Soda, others treat themselves to the luxury of 
champagne: I would not presume to say there is 
definite harm in this. But I am more and more 
convinced that tlie indiscriminate drinking after every 
match and bzluccn matches — especially the consump- 
tion of spirits which subsequently tend to lower the 
vitality, and of such Continental concoctions as iced 
coffee which are ruinous to the eye — ^is a mistake. 
Habit is, of course, a slave in this matter and the 
etiquette of tournament tennis requires that the victor 
and the vanquished shall repair to the refreshment 
bar after the battle is over and that the former shall 
do the honours. Nothing can be said against this 
practice, typical of British sportsmanship, and on 
that account, if on no other, unworthy of reproach 
But it sometimes tends to make a man desert his 
better judgment. That may tell him that his form 
in his next tie will be improved if he does not drink 
at all. On the Continent the custom of “standing 
drinks to the loser” is followed to a more limited 
degree. At some tournaments the foreigner, though 
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he mny sh^ke hnnds m a perfunctory manner, picks 
up his coat and goes off to join his friends before you 
have pulled down your sleeves He neither waits 
to honour you with his company and hospitality if 
he has won or to receive a toast at your hands if he 
has lost To an Englishman competing m a foreign 
tournament for the first time this summary withdrawal 
from the scene of friendly combat is strange and some 
times embarrassing He mentally questions the pro 
priety of stalking his man and (if innocent of the 
latter s language) pointing meaningly to the bar This 
digression must not be regarded as a criticism of the 
foreigner’s manners on court In matters of courtesy 
he will sometimes give points to the visitor and his 
hospitality on the larger scale is too nell known to 
need emphasis But 1 think we may take it that the 
drinking with your opponent habit is of British origin 
or at any rate of British cultivation • 

Tea has ever been the favourite drink for tennis 
players I am not sure that lawn tennis does not owe 
much of Its popularity to tea and certainly no other 
game in its social aspect is so intimately and so in 
dissolubly associated with what Dr Johnson called 
“the infusion of a fascinating plant It was “tea 
and tennis that provided the country hostess of the 
early eighties with a novel and alliterative excuse lor 
organizing a garden party, tea that has called the 
wefcome (o many a persjwfTi^ and scmewhaC 
frivolous engagement on the pnvate lawn over tea 
in the open air that perfect bliss comes to the victor 
and the remorse of the vanquished loses its initial 
sting Of the several factors that have caused tea 
to become popular at all foreign resorts, the lawn 
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tennis tournament is certainly one of the main. In 
Sweden many of the younger players make a midday 
meal off tea and its light accompaniments, and though 
this is a practice not to be commended for the sterner 
work of English meetings, yet the principle of the 
lighter lunch deserves recognition. 

What should a player drink during a long match ? 
In nine cases out of ten the answer is “nothing 
at all.” This opinion is endorsed by nearly every 
champion who has fought and won protracted tussles. 
“When playing,” says W. Baddeley, “ dispense with 
any kind of refreshment unless it is an absolute 
necessity. However, if a stimulant is required, I 
have found nothing answer better than a cup of 
warm (not hot) tea, or a little iced water with a dash 
of brandy in it.” The Dohertys spoke in the same 
(tea) strain. “Do not drink,” they declared. “If 
you muSt drink take some simple drink like oatmeal- 
water or tea.” H. W. W. Wilberforce would even 
taboo the swallowing of any liquid. “ It is far better 
not to drink at all during a match but simply to rinse 
out the mouth with strong brandy and water.” 

, Some men automatically send the ball-boy for a 
drink after the third set. First-class American 
players have been known to consume three cups of 
tea during the later stages of a gruelling match. 
A. W. Gore on “state occasions" has revived his 
energies through the medium of champagne. 1 once 
played against an elderly man who ceremoniously 
laid a big bar of chocolate on the umpire’s ladder ; 
each time we crossed over he would saw off a piece 
with his racket and consume it during the next game. 
But only once have I seen either of the Dohert)s 
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take any refreshment during a match ; it was a sure 
sign that something quite unusual was wrong. In 
never drinking between the rests, the Dohertys 
demonstrated the practical value of the habit. 

Adequate sleep is a sovereign necessity in training. 
It is a trite statement, but nothing so soon upsets a 
man called upon to use his eyes and his limbs than 
curtailed sleep. The best time to sleep is between 
II p.m. and 7 a.m., and before an important match I 
even counsel the player to turn in as early as 10 p.m. 
Some men seem capable of dancing through the 
small hours and appearing in court about eleven, in 
the morning outwardly none the worse for the snack 
of slumber they have obtained. But how often 
have dancing men gone out of the lists quickly 
and ingloriously on the morrow of the ball 1 
Late hours and lawn tennis have never blended 
well. Needless to say, the ventilation of the bed- 
room is of the utmost importance, as is the 
ventilation of the railway carriage. The hygienic 
enthusiast — he was a tennis tourist — who never 
engaged a bedroom at a hotel without insisting that 
the bed should be moved near the window, always 
open wide, had wisdom on his side,^while habit had 
made him immune from cold. In stopping at an 
urban hotel, it is always advisable to select the 
tramless side of the house, provided there are not 
noisier trains in that half. Lfl^ewise, do not fail to 
inquire of the manager whether dinner at night is 
more or less a movable feast. Otherwise you may 
return hungry and tired in the evening to discover 
that everything is off exc^t cold meat and cheese. 

Finally, I would say there is nothing better for 
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getting into good condition and for keeping fit than 
regular play. By this I do not mean participating 
every week in tournaments or playing every day. 
Three hard sets a day, on. four days of the week, 
to give Baddeley’s precept, is a wise rule, as well 
as a safeguard against the demon of staleness. And 
one week’s comparative rest after two tournaments 
is also desirable. It is especially soy for ladies, 
who t\ere never intended to go on week after week 
in nerve»straining and exhausting competitions. 
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Why open meetings mike tlicir appei! — Selecting a suitable date — 
Committees and their duties — What is expected of a referee — Some of 
Ills trials and tribulations — Desirability of an order of play — The 
one man-in control method — Hoh" it works itt Homhurg—Tlie duties 
of the competitor—The equipment of an open tournament — How the 
courts should be marked out and fitted up—The question of balls— Arc 
there too many prize meetings? — P/ayers and their prizes — The practice 
of “seeding the draw”* Should it be sanctioned or vetoed?— Tlie 
chances of competitors relatively considered — Umpires and linesmen 

N othing has advertised the popularity of 
latvn tennis so much as the ever-increasing 
volume of open prize meetings. Clubs 
may come and clubs may go, championships may be 
captured by foreign hands and the Davis Cup may 
make a journey to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
but as long as there are grounds upon which tefurna- 
ments may be held, enterprising men to run them, 

, and players of both sexes to fill tlie lists, the game 
will continue to make its appeal to the public. 
Indeed, if tournaments have done nothing else, they 
have proved that lawn tennis is a spectacular pastime 
capable of drawing crowds, of generating excitement 
and of compelling the man in the street to recognize 
its claims. In a ifirst-class double between experts, 
such as most open meetings provide, you have all 
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the elements calculated to appeal to the healthy 
sporting instincts of a British crowd — consummate 
skill and physical efficiency, almost direct personal 
contact of the players, generalship, the subtle employ- 
ment of finesse and coup^ a climax and a definite 
finish. You have continual movement; you have 
dramatic effect; you have the knowledge that both 
sides are always striving to win — a conviction that 
inspires confidence. 

Now, as this chapter is included mainly to give 
information I will suppose the committee of a new 
and flourishing club have decided to hold an open 
prize meeting or that a coterie of gentlemen anxious 
to promote the well-being of a popular resort have 
come to the conclusion that a lawn tennis tournament 
would add to the civic attractions. Before any 
organizing steps can be taken it is necessary for the 
club or committee to become affiliated to the Lawn 
Tennis Association, for the simple reason that no 
player would be allowed to compete at any open 
meeting in the United Kingdom not sanctioned by 
the governing body. It is also essential to have the 
proposed date of the meeting ratified by the L.T.A. 
In tliis respect initial difficulties may arise. From 
the middle of hla/ until the middle of September 
ever)' week or section of a week is appropriated 
either by one tournament or by several — in the first 
week in August as many as ten open meetings 
are running simultaneously. To squeeze into this 
crowded field it is therefore necessary to choose 
some date which does not clash with a neighbouring 
meeting ; for the L.T.A; would be bound to recognize 
the protest of a committee resenting an incursion 
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— carriers, who unless strongly kept in hand may 
prove a source of much annoyance and some 
waste ; a gentleman \vho stands by the referee and, 
like the watchman at a fire-station, keeps a constant 
look-out over the whole playing arena, giving the 
word immediately there is a vacant court ; and three 
or four other officials whose work consists chiefly 
of finding umpires, seeking out competitors, per- 
sonally conducting them to the court assigned 
for their combat and generally assisting the referee 
to keep the programme moving efficiently and 
expeditiously. 

Zealous and willing as the executive committee 
should be, it is essentia! they should give the pro- 
fessional referee, who is virtually the tournament 
manager, a perfectly free hand, deferring to his 
judgment whenever necessary. The players have 
more respect for his commands than they have for 
any other official on the ground, and his long ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the idiosyncrasies 
of the leading competitors invests him with an 
authority which committee-men cannot exercise. 
Indeed, how much committees and players generally 
owe to the referee it would be impossible to say. 
A man whose worlc is never done, who before one 
tournament is through is busy with the next, who 
may he required to sit up half the night allotting 
handicaps and classifying competitors, who journeys 
as far and as often as a commercial traveller, who 
*is expected to be the embodiment of cheerfulness 
and courtesy every moment of the meeting, who has 
to snatch at his meals between the intervals of his 
exacting labours and frequently to subsist on a 
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into its preserves. Even as the fixture list is at 
present arranged it may be doubted whether the 
Sphere of influence of some old-established meetings 
is adequately respected. Of course the best date is 
that which immediately precedes or follows that ot 
a neighbouring tournament , patrons of the one will 
naturally be drawn to the other. 

The importance of having good men at the head 
of a tournament cannot be over-estimated. I am 
not now referring to the referee, who does not arrive 
on the scene until the eve of the meeting, but to the 
secretary and his executive committee Some of the 
most successful tournaments I have visited abroad 
have been engineered and controlled by one man, 
and though different methods are employed and 
generally a larger clientele has to be considered in 
this country I am alHn favour of centralizing authority 
as much as possible. A string of names-^especially ' 
if an occasional title can be Introduced — may look 
very well on a prospectus or a programme, but it 
will generally be found that seventy per cent, of 
these gentlemen are mere figureheads ; the bulk of 
the organizing work falls on the shoulders of three 
or four zealous officials. The ideal working com- 
mittee is probably composed of a secretary who 
exercises the functions of commander-in-chief ; a 
treasurer who deals with all the accounts, receives the 
gate-maney and the seaf-nioney at the close of eacfe 
day’s play, collects competitors' entrance fees and 
furnishes them with receipts, pays the ball-boys and* 
generally controls the financial side of the meeting; 
a gentleman whose duty it is to preside at the ball- 
tent and control the supply of balls to the ball-boys 
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— carriers, who unless strongly kept in hand may 
prove a source of much annoyance >and some 
waste ; a gentleman ^ho stands by the referee and, 
like the watchmah at a fire-station, keeps a constant 
look-out over the whole playing arena, 'giving the 
word immediately there is a vacant court ; and three 
or four other officials whose work consists chiefly 
of finding umpires, seeking out competitors, per- 
sonally conducting them to the court assigned 
for their combat and generally assisting the referee 
to keep the programme moving efficiently and 
expeditiously. 

Zealous and w'illing as the executive committee 
should be, it is essential they should give the pro- 
fessional referee, who is virtually the tournament 
manager, a perfectly free hand, deferring to his 
judgment whenever necessary. The players have 
more respect for his commands than they have for 
any other official on the ground, and his long ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the idiosyncrasies 
of the leading competitors invests him with an 
authority which committee-men cannot exercise. 
Indeed, how much committees and players generally 
owe to the referee it would be impossible to say. 
A ,man whose worlc is never done, who before one 
tournament is through is busy with the next, who 
may be required to sit op half the night aViottmg 
handicaps and classifying competitors, who journeys 
as far and as often as a commercial traveller, who 
*is expected to be the embodiment of cheerfulness 
and courtesy every moment of the meeting, who has 
to snatch at his meals between the intervals of his 
exacting labours and frequently to subsist on a 
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sandwich and a whisky-and-soda covertly consumed, 
who must be prepared to add to his regular duties 
those of “confessor/* mediator in personal disputes, 
philosopher and money-lender, who must have a 
faultless memory for faces, abundant resource and a 
warm regard for the virtues of the English climate. 
Such are only some of the qualifications required by 
a modern referee. 

Deciding points of law is the least of his prescribed 
duties ; the really onerous part of his work comes 
under the following heads, as Mr* F. R. Burrow in 
an illuminating article ‘ points out *. — 

“ First, getting the tournament ‘ through/ which, 
in a ‘three-day rush/ is a matter demanding no 
inconsiderable amount of management. Secondly, 
displeasing as little as possible {a) the committee, 
{b) the spectators, and (c) the competitors. The 
committee must have it borne in upon <hem tba^ 
were it not for the invaluable assistance they ate 
affording, the whole thing would be a lugubrious 
and ghastly failure. The spectators must be pro- 
vided with the matches they most desire to see, at 
the time when they most desire to see them, and on 
the courts where they can see them most comfortably. 
The competitors must be conciliated ; and if necessity 
ordains that their match is to be pla> ed on a^ court 
they consider a bad one, they must be promised a 
good one for their next game; allowed to go and 
have lunch exactly when they \vant it ; not put on to^ 
play directly after lunch ; permitted to catch the 5*3® 
this afternoon and to come by the,ii.47 to-morrow 
morning ; given occasionally a day off to go 
^ Lawn Tefims and 
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married ; and never, never, never, except in the most 
dire circumstances and when the referee Is in his 
darkest moods, scratched.” 

“But besides these more obvious duties, the 
referee is expected (by the majority of competitors) 
to provide them with ‘ postcards, pens, pencils, 
telegraph forms, safety-pins, information as to the 
dates of all future tournaments and entry forms for 
'^the same, soda-water, cigarettes and indeed every 
likely and unlikely thing desired of players. I re- 
member once a fair competitor coming and asking 
me if I could lend her an elastic band. I produced 
one, but it was said to be “too small.” A larger 
one gave satisfaction, and she departed with it. But 
I have never been able to understand to this day, 
why she should have come back to the tent a minute 
later to tell me she wanted it to fasten her sleeve up 
with. And I never got it back. 

“The referee's tent, moreover, is made a reposi- 
tory for rackets, ‘owe-40’ coats, umbrellas, cameras, 
' clean ’ balls and shoes ; and his table, with its 
neatly arranged diagram of courts and pinned out 
programme, is made to serve as a seat for lady com- 
petitors, who perch upon the front edge of it and 
make helpful and interesting remarks over a shapely 
shoulder. It is the referee’s duty to explain to the 
‘ crack ’ man, who never deigns to look at a programme 
but comes up on the morning of the second day with, 
* I say, can’t I play (the next best man) now ? ’ that 
Providence and the exigencies of the 'gate’ have 
prevented the two meeting till about three o’clock 
on the last afternoon of the tournament, and to repeat 
this information at intervals until the actual time for 
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the ni'itch arrives, when each of the finalists will 
probabl). want to know why he can’t play his Mixed 
Double It 13 also a most important part of the 
referee’s duty to see that every lady competitor, so 
long as she remains m that event, gets one round of 
Ladies’ Doubles every day It will not be for lack 
of reminders if he does not see that this is done , for 
if two ladies come into his tent at the same time it 
IS almost ten to one that their first words spoken m 
chorus, will be ‘ Can t we play our Ladies Doubles ^ 

I have never fully understood whether this desire to 
play Ladies* Doubles arises from a passionate delight 
m that form of the game or from a mere desire to 
get It over and done with , but the innovation, at a 
recent private tournament that all ladies were obliged 
to go up and volley, would certainly rum the event 
from the referee's point of view As it is he knows 
that when he has put a Ladies’ Double bn to court 
he need bother himself no further about that court 
for an hour and a half, that four players will be quite 
happy, feeling they are at least getting their money s 
worth , and that one more umpire will be proudly 
conscious that he has indeed made great strides 
forward towards the umpire s prizp ’ 

While on the subject of referees it may be 
desirable to devote a little space to the varying 
methods employed by these indispensable officials 
for bringing their tournaments to a successful issue 
I am bound to say that the perfect system has not 
yet been discovered or if it has it has not yet been 
put into practice , and it seems to me speaking 
generally that the management of the modern pnze 
meeting is conducted rather on lines of temporary 
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expedience and makeshift design than on a systematic 
plan carefully conceived and carried out. Take the 
case of the competitor desiring to know whom he is 
to play and when he is to play. By purchasing a 
threepenny programme as he enters the ground he 
can doubtless ascertain the name of his opponent 
in the first round, but if more than one round is 
decided in one day he has no means of finding out 
the first of these material facts unless he goes to the 
referee and puts him to the trouble of referring to 
previous results The simple remedy — and I wonder 
it is not more generally adopted at English meetings, 
as it is at practically every tournament abroad — is to 
have a notice-board reserved for competitors and on 
that to paste loose sheets from the programme, care 
being taken to “repeat” on this board every result 
as it comes in. So with regard to an “ Order of play.” 
INIr. H. 3 . Scrivener and Mr. Burrow have introduced 
this much-needed reform at their tournaments, thus 
conferring a precious boon on all competitors, besides 
adding materially to their own comfort; but at the 
majority of English meetings it is difficult for the 
competitor to ascertain approximately when he or 
she may be required to go into court. At small 
holiday tournaments where the bulk of the players 
are on the ground at the same time and have nothing 
else to do but to sit about in the sun and await 
their turn, the absence of any preconceived pro- 
gramme does not matter; but at the big urban 
meetings, where business men are concerned and 
where trains have to be fitted in and other appoint- 
ments considered, it seems desirable that some attempt 
at drawing out a rough programme should be made. 
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ball-boys are not asleep at the back of their tent 
Much of the present discomfort and delay might be 
averted if overnight and before lunch a rough draft 
of prospective matches were published. Lawn tennis 
players are as a rule easy-going people and they are 
not given to collective protest, but I believe that 
there is not a single competitor of either sex who 
would not welcome the universal introduction of “an 
order of play." 

Comparisons are odious and foreign conditions 
are not always the same as those prevailing at home. 
Yet I have never concealed my admiration for the 
manner in which Mr. Charles Voigt ran the inter- 
national meeting at Homburg. I do not say that 
all Mr. Voigt’s methods would succeed or that they 
would be desirable in this country. But put into 
practice at Homburg where men and women of all 
nationalitfes, ages and temperaments are competing, 
they produce one of the smoothest-worked and most 
enjoyable tournaments in Europe. Let me give Mr. 
Voigt’s secret in his own words : 

“I prefer to run a tournament by myself with no 
corpmittee to help. I make a point of sitting in the 
centre of the courts where I can see all that is going 
on and even keep track of how the various matches 
stand. If umpires would only follow my advice more 
and call out loudly the state of the ^me, previous 
sets, etc., this would be an easier task. I rarely have 
a court vacant for more than a couple of minutes. 
I put another match on at once. 

“ Except for the championship (exhibition) court 
where most of the spectators sit, I seldom fix matches 
for certain courts. It doesn’t pay. But I make out 
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a 'List of Matches’ for morning and afternoon well 
in advance without fixing times (excepting approxim- 
ately for the chief court as a guide to the public), and 
I expect every player on the list to be down punctually 
at the hour fixed for play to begin. Then I put 
matches on as I think best. 

“ I do all I can to impress upon players to help 
each other and aid in finding an umpire for their 
match. I am always willing to promise two or four 
competitors a court at a certain hour if they can come 
along with an umpire. Umpiring to my mind is the 
bane of the game I should like to see a staff of 
four or six professional umpires who could go round 
the various tournaments. Every player should be 
asked to contribute towards this e.xpense (2s. 6 d. or 
5s. a head) Elderly ball-boys would do. 

** I do not believe, as some referees do, in making 
a plan with certain matches on certain courtS except to 
the extent I have mentioned. An elaborate order does 
not pay. The duration of matches is so uncertain. 

“ When the weather is fine I always get through 
as many matches in one day as possible. The record 
for six courts at Homburg (10 to 12.30 and 2.30 to 
6.30) was once sixty-seven matches. 

“ Players should help the referee more than they 
do by being punctual, by being dressed ready for 
play, and by not leaving the court without first 
advising the referee. 'Tea'! regard as a cOTifoimded 
nuisance. I never take anything during the hours ^ 
of play and I am surprised that players should hang 
^over the teacups as they do. 

“I always pay much attention to the public and 
their wishes and make a point of letting thern see 
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the best nntches, and \aricty too, such as singles, 
doubles and mi\cd On the conclusion of one match 
X always call out the nc\tin the chief court so that 
spectators may knou wlnt is to follow 

" In order not to hurt the feelings of Germans at 
a phcc hke Homburg I usually write my notices in 
German and English and generally converse with 
ph)crs m their own language, an attention which 
they always appreciate 

“ One trouble tit Homburg is to secure the various 
pUyers’ rooms Another is finding them partners 
for the doubles. Tact in this ni ittcr is essential 
I rarely put total strangers or persons of different 
social standing together This is \ery important 
abroad, where many ranks arc represented ’ 

An important point raised by Mr Voigt is the 
locality of the referee's hc.idquariers Too often the 
referee {liichcs his tent where he am neither surtcy 
the courts properly nor command the mo^ cinents of 
players, while his chances of watching a match m 
progress and obt lining a first hand impression of a 
pi lycr’s form which shall assist his handicapping arc 
reduced to a minimum Where possible it would be 
well for the ground to be so arranged that the referee 
takes his stand in the centre from which position he 
could be in direct communication with e\cry court 
and be free from contact with the many people wlio 
ply him with irrclci ant questions 

I now come 10 the fitting out of a tournament, 
the " properties ” that a pri/e meeting requires Tal c 
a concrete case the rasilxiurnc meeting of 1907. 
Twenty courts were here fitted up in Devonshire 
pyk. There were eleven events .and nenrU seven 
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hundred and fifty matches were contested. * Here 
is a list of the materials^ used — 

138 dozen balls j4o uprights 

36 sconng blocks 340 toprods 

20 pairs of posts 1000 yards of canvas 

20 nets loro yards of rope 

20 centre guides 310 iron stakes 

20 pairs of dividing posts 30 wood comer poles 

20 umpires’ chairs l large swing board for No J 

20 numbers for marking courts Court 

1000 yards of stop-netting 

Of course there are very few open tournaments 
that require to be equipped on anything like the 
scale of the Eastbourne meeting, and the economical 
system now in vogue by which the manufacturers 
loan materials to various tournament committees, 
thus saving them an almost prohibitive expense, must 
be regarded as a great boon. In the case of tourna- 
ments taking place within a radius of twelve miles 
of London, goods are sent by road on the manu- 
facturers' vans and delivered on the ground Outside 
this radius the goods are packed and handed over 
to the railway company which delivers direct to the 
' ground. As all committees have to pay carriage on 
goods the amount charged is collected by the carrier 
at the time of delivery. In some^ cases the goods 
will not be left unless this carriage is paid on arrival. 
The materials should be carefully unpacked by the 
groundman, ^\hose hands are usually augmented by 
exwa help et swih Um.es. They shokM be etceeged 
in proper order under cover, with the object not only 
of expediting the actual piecing together but of pro- 
tecting them from rain. ^ 

Where, as so often happens, tournaments are held 

* The approximate value of the above would be about ^500. 
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on cricket fields or plots of grass employed for lawn 
tennis only once a year, measurements will first have 
to be taken and the courts pegged out. Needless to 
say particular attention should be paid to the position 
of the courts in relation to the sun — ^they should 
be arranged as near north to south as possible. The 
committee will already have settled upon the number 
of courts they require and in what part of the ground 
this “ gallery ” court with its extra space for spectators 
shall be placed. Of course if there is a grand stand 
or a seat-equipped pavilion already in position the 
selection of the site for the principal arena is governed 
by this consideration.' 

It is highly de^able that adequate space, say 
18 feet, should be' left between the side-lines of 
parallel courts. If there is less space the risk of 
competitors colliding with each other is considerable ; 
' this fisktfhould be avoided at ail costs. The better 
plan but one very difhcuU to carry out on a limited 
area is to have all courts placed end-to-end so that 
each has its own unfettered side-run as well as an 
adequate run-back. The official recommendation 
is a clear margin of at least 12 feet on each side and 
2 1 feet at each end of the court. I wish this advice 
were generally followed. In the accompanying plan 
of the All-England ground at Wimbledon, arranged 
for the championships-v it will be seen that on court 
is allowed to interfere with another so far as the 
players’ movements out of court are concerned. On 
some grounds I could name, even those on w^ich 
important matches are decided, the juxtaposition of 
the courts is such that no base-line linesman — and 
' See Appendix for method of mirUnp out a court. 
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seven Hhe umpires are recommended for important 
matches ! — could possibly find room to officiate, while 
the legs of the umpire’s chair actually stand in the 
neighbouring court. is not every ground that can 
afford the same accommodation as Wimbledon and 
the side-by-side system is often compulsory, especially 
where the grand stand is expected to give a full view 
of two or three matches in progress at once , but the 
end-to-end system has much to commend it 

As regards the equipment required for a single 
tournament court I think the following is an exhaus- 
tive list : — 


1 pair of poles, with necessary 
fixing arrangements 
I oet'^ 

I centre guide 

1 pair of dividing posts, better 

known as singles sticks 

2 24 yard lengihsof 7fe.stop netting 


18 iron uprights, 6 feet 
16 iron toprods, 9 feet 
I umpire’s chair 
I box of sawdust 
1 number for court 
a scoring books 


The above quantity of netting, it should be 
noted,' allows for backing and wings at each end. 

If netting be required to go practically all round the 
court, just twice the amount named above would be 
necessary. The position in which the poles should 
be ^placed can be ascertained by taking a tape 
measure and measuring off 39 feet down the side- 
line from the outside edge of the base-line ; the 
centre of the pole should be 3 feet from the side line. 

In fixing stop-netting, where possible a run-back 
of -24 feet should be allowed, and the distance be- 
tween courts should be not less than 15 feet All these ‘ 
distances should be carefully measured out and pegged. 

In order that a straight line be kept when fixing 
uprights a cord should be drawn lightly along the 
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ground. The toprods, 9 ' feet in ’ length, should 
then be placed on the ground end to end along 
the cord. This will give the distance at "which the 
holes for the uprights should be bored. The uprights 
can. then be put in position, and the toprods fixed in 
their places. The next thing is to hang the stop- 
netting on the hooks provided. It should be arranged 
alternately in and out of the uprights so that move- 
ments by gusts of wind may be obviated. Of recent 
years it has become the fashion to have the best 
courts at tournaments completely surrounded lOr 
backed by green canvas, an idea originated by 
Slazenger & Sons for the championships at Wimbledon 
in 1903. The device forms an ideal background 
and is much appreciated by players. Canvas and 
necessary materials for fixing can be hired with the 
other materials. In many cases where space is at 
a premium, a complete circuit of canvas round each 
court is out of questiorf; in that 'base committees 
should limit their enterprise to canvas at the back of 
each court. The higher you can get this green 
background the better. I have never yet met a 
first-class player who would not rather have tw’c 
extra feet of green canvas in front of him than all the 
applauding ladie? in the town. An excellent idea, 
introduced at Wimbledon, are movable’green screens 
about the height of an average man’s shoulder. 
Thai}' 'Hru ‘jisJv *co xovui ‘■fire 'umi'dl ‘hns 

player and yet not so high that a spectator, standing 
perhaps on a foot-board, cannot watch the rallies over 
them. To equip one court with an ordinarj’ canvas 
background only two lengths of canvas, each 24 yards 
long, would be necessarj'. 
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R. Dressing Rooms 

S. Secretary's OfEce. 
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V. Extra Temporary Dressing Room*. 

W. Tea Enclosure 

X. Summer Houses. 
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W. Tea Enclosurc- 

X. Summer Houses. 
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I believe I am right in saying that under the 
present system, which appears to work efficaciously, 
all goods loaned to a tournament may be offered for 
sale after the meeting is over. As the manufacturers 
considerably reduce their ordinary price — in view, I 
suspect, of the advertisement they receive and of 
the profit they make over the sale of balls — the com- 
mittee by pushing the sales of 'hose goods may help 
considerably to defray the cost of carriage. Material 
which is not used is either returned to the manufacturers 
or is despatched to the next meeting on the circuit. 

In respect to the number of balls required the 
quantity is naturally governed by the number of 
events, the number of matches, the condition of the 
courts and -the weather. At Eastbourne, as I have 
said, 138 boxes, each containing a dozen balls, were 
devoted to 750 matches; but the weather for 
this meeting happened to be exceptionally fine. 
Never stint players over balls is a safe rule, and 
beware of discriminating too much between the needs 
of the crack and the needs of the ordinary competitor. 
The latter has paid his entrance fees and is just as 
much entitled to consideration as anybody else. 
There is a happy medium in this matter hnd 
some executives just hit it. In Wet weather or in 
failing light the appeal of players for new balls, 
even those engaged in handicap events, deserves 
the utmost consideration. There was a well-known 
tournament habitud with a stamina not particularly 
sound, who made a practice of demanding new balls * 
at the beginning of the third set, no matter what the 
condition of the original balls might be. His friends 
thought that it might be a subterfuge to gain a 
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second “wind ’’and to test their suspicions the ball- 
boy on his arrival at the pavilion with the usual 
request was told to take back the old balls (which 
were not really old) and say nothing about it. He 
carried out these instructions and the wily warrior was 
none the wiser, though he was certainly the fresher. 

I am tempted to introduce here another ball story. 

It relates ^o the Buxton Meeting, when its glory was 
a little brighter than it is to-day. Dr. Dwight, the 
well-known American player and now the President 
of the U.S.N.L.T.A., was making a British 
circuit. He had at that time an almost ungovernable 
passion for new balls and at Dublin, where he had 
previously been competing, this craving had been 
satisfied with true Irish hospitality. But at Buxton, 
out of consideration for their balance sheet, the 
committee could not deal with quite so lavish a hand j ^ 
nevertheless they were prepared to make an ex- 
ception in the genial Doctor’s ” favour. Dwight 
entered the referee’s tent scenting a possible match. 
B, C. Evelegh w'as in charge of the reins and 
duly allotted the American a tie in the Handicap 
Sipgles. “New balls of course?” said Dwight. 
“They are ready, waiting for you,” replied the 
secretary,^ his eyes twinkling through his glasses. 
Off went Dwight to uncase his racket. Meanwhile 
setTetaty wmked ai EvelegVi and mlled Ernest' 
Renshaw on one side. The result of this interlude 
was that the great “E. R.” went forth to fill the 
umpire's chair, two ball boxes under his arm. Dwight 
and his opponent appeared in court and Dwight said 
to Renshaw, “ Got those new’ balls, Ernest?” “Yes, 

*^Mr. A. J. Ham«on, to whom I am indebted for this recollection. 
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'jhere they are," the umpire answers, proceeding to 
open one of the boxes. Turning his hea'd slightly 
on. one side, Renshaw mechanically dealt out a dozen 
balls — the very oldest and absolutely the dirtiest that 
could be found on the ground • " What the dev — — 
began Dwight, almost foaming at the mouth. But 
before he got further, Renshaw glanced down, 
pretended to grasp the source of Dwight’s wrath, 
humbly apologised for the* secretary’s lamentable 
error and immediately dealt out a brand new half 
dozen from the other box. 

The prize meeting has exercised such potent 
influence on the spread and popularity of lawn tennis 
that the casual observer might have some ground for 
supposing the game existed solely to promote its 
interests. Of course that would be a misconception. 
There are hundreds of club committees that have 
never permitted their thoughts to run in the'direction 
of an open tournament and there are' hundreds of 
players who have never deigned to lift their rackets 
in public competitions. In thus avoiding the anxieties 
and perils of tournament management and tournament 
play both parties perhaps have little cause for regi;et. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasize^ that tournaments 
have their limitations in usefulness and were never 
intended to be the sol^ objective of the lawn tennis 
votary. 

The question as to whether ' there are 'not too 
many tournaments 'and consequently an excess of ^ 
competitive zeal may be legitimately raised. Perhaps 
there are too many, though I know of no tournament 
which does not attract new competitors every year, 
and that is not, apart from the enjoyment it affords 
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players, a source of social interest and gaiety; to the ' 
local people. 

The suggestion that leading players make a tour 
of open loumaments in order to pick up the valuable 
.prizes that may be offered is merely prejudiced 
gossip. When competitions are thrown open to the 
.wh^e country and efforts made to secure a representa- 
tive entry, it is only natural, first-class talent being 
limited, that the same players should head the lists at 
one meeting after the other. Their success is the 
nocmal result of superior skill and consistency. Be-/ 
cause it is repeated in several different districts before 
differently constituted crowds I do not see that the 
charge of prize-hunting, preferred by a few people, 
can be sustained I do not say that here and there 
you will not find a man — and dare I add a lady ?— 
carefully scanning a fixture list in search of a pocket- 
tournament off the beaten track of the cracks that 
shall yield a haul of prizes; in every pursuit and 
pastime there are men with eyes on material gain. 
But so far as the vast majority of tournament 
competitors are concerned, my experience is that the 
silver contents of the prize-table are rarely con- 
sidered. I believe I am right in saying they are not 
unfrcquently left unexamined. Good courts, a salu- 
bnous environment, a genial committee and the 
P^ence of other capable players are much more 

iKely to influence the entry at any one meeting. 

• I ought to have put this last consideration 

Jtst It is a recognised maxim with all tournament 
promoters that one first-class player will bring anotlicr ; 
that the surest method of securing a representative 
entry is to advertise the fact that a certain numlxT 
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pf distinguished exponejits have already promised to 
come. After all, do you suppose that men who have 
played high-class lawn tennis for any length of time 
find pleasure in sweeping through the lists at a meet- 
ing which neither fires their zeal nor tests any of 
their good qualities ? Not all the stiver mugs in the 
world would have induced H. F. Lawford to maKe a 
circuit of the minor meetings. The Renshaws, the 
Baddeleys, the Dohertys and all those giants of 
the game whose names and fame will live in lawn 
tennis history have given us substantial proof iJiat 
the value of their prizes was to them a matter^of in- 
difference. 

A propos of prizes. I may perhaps touch briefly 
upon a practice that is rapidly gaining ground and 
that up to the present, so far as I am aware, has not 
received the .official consideration its pursuit de- 
mands. I mean the practice of *' seeding ” or 
doctoring the draw. Rule 17 in the regulations 
governing prize meetings declares that the draw 
shall be conducted in the following manner : “ Each 
competitor’s name shall be written on a separate 
card or paper, and these shall be placed in a bowl 
or hat, drawn out one by one ^at random and 
copied on a list in the order in which they have been 
drawn." It is scarcely a secret that this rule is 
honoured as much in the breach as fn the observance. 

I am not prepared to deny that there are valid reasons 
why this should be so. In an entry (say) of thirty- 
( two players for an open single, it would be possible, 
if the players chanced to be drawn in order of merit, 
for the seventeenth best player to win the second 
prize ! As no less an authority than Lewis Carroll " 
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has pointed out,* the mathematical chance that the 
second best player will, by the mere accidental arrange- 
ment of pairs, get the prize he deserves is only sixteen- 
thirty-firsths ; while the chances that the best four 
shalhget their proper prizes is so small that the odds 
are twelve to one against its happening. It has also 
' been urged as a point in favour of “ seeding the draw ” 
that as the success of many tournaments and there- 
fore the entertainment of competitors depends largely 
on “gate-money,” the interests of the public should 
be CtH^sidered so far as ensuring that the best players 
or the best pairs meet in the final rounds. Another 
argument is that the “majority of players” if con- 
sulted would raise no objection to the practice. 

As against these considerations, all worthy of 
attention, must be set others which I think should 
turn the scale in favour of a “ regulation ” draw, or at 
any rate* should lead to the official sanction of the 
present unauthorised system. One is that every 
additional element of chance introduced into tourna- 
ment play, provided it be a legitimate element, is to 
be encouraged; the moral certainty with which 
uinners of many open events can be detected before 
play begins is frequently a source of comment. The 
programme often hangs fire on the first two or three 
days of a week’s tournament. If the crack players 
by a chance draw were brought more into conflict in 
earlier rounds, my impression is that committees would 
reap the benefit of the attendant excitement while 
suffering no appreciable difference in their receipts on 
the Saturday, i/>so facto a day for crowds. Further, if 

* A pamphlet on The True Met! od of assi^wg Pr:es, with a Proof 
of the FitJlitcy of the Present Method, by Charles L. Dodgson, M.A. 
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yoyi “manipulate" the draw, you. have to run the risk, 
and it is often a serious risk, of disorganising and de- 
laying your programme on the last day, owing to the 
presence of the same players In several finals. These 
champions may properly plead fatigue and wish to 
postpone one of their matches to the Monday^and 
the public who have paid their shillings or their i^If- 
crowns at the gate may complain that only two, in- 
stead of the three advertised fina^ls, have been decided 
Whereas if the draw had proceeded NDn regulation 
lines, as of course it does at several meetin^5f^he 
chances are against a sequence of the same finalists. 
The poor referee is accordingly relieved of much 
anxiety. A stronger argument against the practice is 
that its unchecked pursuit might lead to greater and 
more reprehensible delinquencies. I was once present 
at a foreign tournament where there was no draw at 
all, the manager of the meeting merdy selecting the 
four semi-finalists and filling in the gaps with the 
other players, most of them “rabbits.” Nobody 
minded except one Count who had never entered for 
the open singles but found his name included. I 
have no doubt the manager considered he was acting 
for the best, as probably he was. <But in England, 
where amateur competitors are concerned, it is highly 
desirable that regulations carefully framed by govern- 
ing bodies should be observed, not only in the spirit 
but in the letter. It is in the interests of all amateur 
games that such a course should be adopted. 

A final word about umpires, that much-maligned 
body of honorary officials who can generally claim 
our sympathy, but less frequently secure our thanks. 

I think there can be no question that the incompetent 
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umpire, who^is so often pressed into service, like the 
steeds in Hobson’s stable, is a great danger to the 
interests of the game ; for his ignorant rulings may 
invoke unseemly discussions on court that prejudice 
the game in the eyes of spectators, oblivious 'to the 
shortcomings of the man in the chair. Moreover, 
umpire’s mistakes, especially those committed at 
crucial periods of a contest, may and often do 
vitally affect the result of an event and lead to 
much annoyance and heartburning on the part of 
composers. Two episodes are recalled to my 
mind in contemplating the “ iniquities " of umpires. 
One relates to the late Harold Mahony who usually 
displayed a commendable tolerance towards doubtful 
decisions. On one occasion, however, the umpire’s 
decrees were so flagrantly inaccurate as to stir the 
placid waters of the Irishman's mind — he shot 
an ominofls scowl in the direction of the chair. A 
look of injured innocence swept the official face. 
“Champion or no champion,” he declared, “you 
needn't think you can browbeat To which 

admonition Mahony softly replied, “ I was looking at 
you,more in sorrow than in anger.” 

I think it was st Brighton several years ago that 
G. W. Hillyard — he will, I know, forgive me for 
recalling this Incident — was so upset at the remark- 
fLdjenti.ne. ’'sblc.b. b.w. dC 

an important match that, to calm his ruffled feelings, 
^he strolled down to the beach and sat doun under 
the brow of a breakwater. Hours passed and the 
other events in which the present All England 
secretary was competing were entirely ignored. At 
length Hillyard rose in more philosophical frame 
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of mind and returned slowly to the ground. He was 
met by the secretary who offered him the sympathy 
he deserved. “ I should not have minded so much,” 
said G. W. H., now his genial self again; “only he 
wore a green shirt and would persist in calling me 
‘ 'Illyard' ” 

Enrol the names of as many trustworthy\ion- 
playing umpires before the tournament begins is 
good advice that all executives should follow. Make 
their lot as light and as comfortable as possible and 
let them know by little acts of courtesy, such as 
invitations to the tea tent, admission passes for 
their wives, that you appreciate their services. J 
am sure it is desirable as much as possible to re- 
lieve competitors from the task of umpiring. Keen 
spirits enjoy it and when all prospect of victory in 
the lists is gone may actually compete with one 
another for the honour of mounting the chair. Where 
' these enthusiastic players are known to be competent 
— and it is not every player, good, bad or indifferent, 
who makes a sound umpire — engage their services by 
all means. But never press a competitor to arbitrate 
a match just before he is going to play; both^the 
vision and the temper may suffer Jn such a manner 
that the result of his own tie may be affected. Nor 
is it advisable to get any umpire to officiate at two 
matches without a short interval. Umpiring is 
wearying to the flesh as'well as to the spirit, and I 
have sometimes groaned inwardly when in a ladies’^ 
double, already stretched to an abnormal length, the 
prospect of Vantage games in the third set becomes 
imminent. In many matches it is usual and desirable 
to have linesmen, especially when foot-faulting is not 
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only suspected but openly committed. But I know 
of many players who, except on all but the most 
stressful occasions, would rather their match be con- 
ducted by one thoroughly competent umpire than 
by a corps of gentlemen on the line, often selected 
hurriedly from the crowd, whose decisions have to be 
resppgled by the umpire whatever his own impressions 
may be. A faulty judgment on the line has lost 
many a momentous match. I am not sure that it has 
not affected the championship table. In selecting his 
lina Ji^tenants before an encounter the captain of 
the coi^ cannot be too careful, even at the risk of 
offending a short-sighted vice-president! 



CHAPTER XIII 


HANDICAPPING 


The old bisque system and its defects— Limitations of the “quarter ' 
System — The “ sixths " method — DifScuIties under whicju-jfEaal 
handicappers labour — Mr. H S Scnvcner explains his moH^^trattdi 
and offers some' suggestions — Personal experience of players' form 
desirable — comparison between English and foreign handicapping— 
The methods of a leading Continental handicapper— Is the present 
system unsound in principle?— The advisability of club handicapping— 
Some voluntary systems not recognised at tournaments 

C HAPTERS m a book, like the holes on a golf 
course, should vary in length I Accordingly 
propose after the long chapter we have just 
left behind to make this one a “ Bogey 3.” 

The principle of handicapping in lawn tennis is 
not quite as' old as the game itself, but it was put into 
practical shape as far back as 1885 when Mr. H^nry 
Jones (“Cavendish"), to whom pjesent-day votaries 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude, wrote a letter to the 
Field. The first system introduced was called the 
bisque system and in view of its variable character 
and the unsatisfactory results which it brought about, 
it is as well that the present generation of players , 
know it only by name A bisque was one stroke 
taken by its owmer whenever his fancy or the stai^ of 
the match prompted, except when the ball was 
actually in play or after he himself had served a 
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fault It was given either in augmentation or 
diminution of other odds. Two bisques was the 
largest number ever given at one time, though 
occasionally players would play fancy matches among 
themselves, giving four, five, and even six bisques. 
Besides bisques (which may be described as “floating 
sixtj;^’) there were the stationary odds : Half-fifteen 
(the equivalent of the present three-sixths), fifteen, 
half-thirty (the equivalent of 15.3) and so on; and 
the odds ran thus r one bisque, two bisques, half- 
fiftean^^alf-fifteen and one bisque, half-fifteen and 
two bis^es, fifteen, fifteen and one bisque, and so on 
Owed ' odds ran thus : one half-fifteen for two 
bisques (i.e. the ower owed half-fifteen and received 
two bisques), owe half-fifteen for one bisque, owe 
half-fifteen, owe fifteen for two bisques, owe fifteen for 
one bisque, >o\ve fifteen, and so on. As may be 
imagined, ti bisque was a very valuable thing in the 
hands of a player who knew how to use it. It nearly 
always meant a game, and probably an important 
game, and it was no uncommon thing for a man to 
declare that he would sooner owe another half-fifteen 
for two bisques than play him level. Conversely, in 
the hands of a player who was ignorant of its value, a 
bisque wah almost useless, for the player almost 
invariably took it in such a manner as to waste it. 
As Mr. Wilberforce points out, the old method 
attributed to the bisque a fractional value of fifteen 
which was notoriously inaccurate when odds were 
given and still more so when they were owed. / 

From the bisque players passed to the “quarter” 
system which reigned for about four years. This 
plan divided fifteen into quarters — one quarter, two 
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quarters and three quarters of fifteen, both given and 
owed For a phyer to give one quarter of fifteen 
meant that he conceded a stroke to his opponent at 
the beginning of the second, sixth and every 
subsequent fourth game of a set , two quarters of 
fifteen meant the concession of a stroke the 
beginning of the second, fourth and every subsei^^jent 
alternate game , three quarters meant the concession 
of a stroke at the beginning of the second, third and 
fourth games and so on In the case of owed odds 
a quarter fifteen meant that in the first ^d-^fifth 
games a pla}er must win a stroke before he could 
begin to score in the ordinary way , two quarters that 
he must win a stroke m the first, third and subsequent 
odd games 

Though a great improvement on the bisque 
system this plan provided a unit, one quarter of 
fifteen, which was too large and a number df a\ailable 
classes which were too few The basis of handi 
capping by odds needed broadening not only to 
increase the accuracy of the handicapping but to 
ensure that phyers whose form differed materially, 
met on more level terms The present 'sixtjis 
system was accordingly evolved ^primarily by Mr 
W H Collins and introducea in 1894 Its principle 
extends the giving or owing of odds to six games 
instead of four, and the details of its working are 
fully set out at the end of this volume,^ The table of 
differentiation by which players allotted different odds ^ 
whether owed or received could meet on an adjust 
able scale was wisely amended in 1906 and is now, 
subject to defects inherent m a system of this 

* See Appeodix. 
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arbltrar>" character, about as near perfection as it can 
be. It may be noted that the United States did not 
adopt the quarter-fifteen system until 1896,^ six years 
after its introduction in England, but after that a year 
sufficed to bring the two countries into line. 

The leading handicappers for whose conscientious 
and ^partial labours none hut feelings of respect can 
be entertained adopt various methods of arriving at a 
just handicap and it is not unnatural, the system being 
•what it is, their handicaps should sometimes materially 
diffeXH^ It would be invidious on my part to express 
any opinion on the individual merits of these methods 
and the results achieved. Taking into account the 
initial difficulties under which the handicapper at 
every big tournament works— insufficient information, 
imperfect data that may sometimes be intentionally 
withheld by a competitor, the vicissitudes of form 
which even the best-knotvn players display, the 
appearance of the "unknown quantity" or the re- 
appearance of some player after a protracted absence 
from the arena — taking these factors into account the 
adjudications are remarkably sound and their accuracy 
is very rarely impugned by the results of the matches. 
I said that it would 6e invidious to discriminate in the 
matter, but I do*not think there is any harm in 
remarking the wonderfully consistent success that at- 
tended the efforts of the late Mr. B. C. Evelegh,* the 
do)cn of referees, in the department of handicapping. 
I have never attempted to fathom the complexities of 
]\Ir. Evelegh’s system, nor do 1 think anybody, except 
that gentleman himself, could have given a detailed 
analysis of its working. Yet the results were convinc- 
' Mr. Partt. * Mr. E\e!egh died in 1910. 
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picking out so many pHj ers (generally a small number) 
and saying ‘these shall form the first class and all 
the others shall go into the second/ I regard as very 
unscientific Another disadvantage of making players 
owe odds in class two is that when you come to 
handicap them m doubles you have to go through 
a laborious calculation in order to arrive at *t^eir 
equivalent handicap in received odds as compared 
with the players in class one Thus if A receiving 
four sixths m class one plays m the handicap doubles 
with B owing five sixths in class two, what is their 
right start ^ To fix it you must first find (or 
estimate) what Rs handicap would be if he wena. 
' playing m the same class as A Under my system 
you can always arrive at what a second class man's 
start would be m a first class handicap by adding 
154 (ten points) to his start On rare occasions I 
alter the scale of a first class handicap bj putting 
everybody 'on' two or three points with a \iewto 
making the games in which the men behind scratch 
are concerned take less time For instance, I put 
the oive-i5 men at scratch, the scratch men at three- 
sixths or four sixtlis and so on , but I generally 
repent of it afterwards because I have always to 
make notes to remind me of it on ‘future occasions, 
and I also find tlm the majontj of the players are 
so used to my fixed scale that they come and ask 
me what I have been playing at! Moreover, the 
alteration of the scale generally causes minor dis 
crepancies which partially spoil the accuracy (or what 
I think IS the accuracy) of the handicap 

I ha\ e referred to handicapping doubles There 
is really some art in this as well as in single handi- 
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capping, although it naturally takes less time once 
you have got your singles completed. The ordinary 
rule-of-thumb method is to add together the single 
starts of the pair you are handicapping (or, if one is 
an ower and the other a receiver, to subtract the 
ower’i start from the receiver’s) and divide by two. 
But^there are other things to be remembered. For 
instance, you may know from experience that a 
certain player is stronger or weaker in a single than 
a double and you must make allowance for this. 
Again two players may be a * pair ’ in the true sense, 
and on that account far stronger in combination than 
they are individually. This is often overlooked. 
Or again, if an, ‘ uneven ‘ pair play together, say an 
owe-15 man and a 15.2 man, they are unlikely to be 
as strong as an ‘ even ’ pair, say a couple of one-sixth 
men, though the handicap in the two cases would 
work out at about the same. 

“When there are two classes with starts up to 
(say) 30 in the second and tw’o long-starters in class 
two go in together in the doubles, you of course get 
an impossible start. A for instance gets 15.4 = 10 
points and B 30=12 points, and you must give 
each in addition the 10 points allowance for being in 
class two. The sum is therefore; io-{- 10-H12-P 10 
= ^ = 2i points = 40.3! With these people you can 
really do nothing (unless there are two classes in 
doubles, which is rare) except put them on 30.3 or 
*30.2 and pull the whole'of the rest of the handicap 
back four or five points. But of course this has the 
effect of putting the^ owers back some eight or nine 
points and consequently doubling the probable dura- 
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tion of mrtny matches in the eveni You can seldom 
afford to do this, and when you can’t you simply dock 
these 40.3 worthies of five or six points and put them 
on the limit, say 30.2, where of course they stand no 
chance unless they happen to ‘come off' in some 
unexpected fashion ; for they are on the same pnark 
as pairs who could give them 15 or more. % 

“The last paragraph forms a suitable prelude to 
the few remaining words f have to say about the 
sixths system itself. To my mind it is the best that 
can be devised, having regard to the present method 
of scoring. But for handicap purposes (at any rate) 
the game is too short The tables provide for starts 
up to 40, but no handicapper ever gives 40 for the 
simple reason that in a game into which the element 
of luck necessarily enters, you cannot place anybody, 
however weak, within an ace of every game of the 
set, every time he meets a man on scratch behind 
it And yet he actually needs 40 as compared with 
some of the players in the handicap, though you 
can't give it to him. Thus the following situation 
frequently arises : — A owes 40, B receives five-sixths, 
C receives 30.1. A can just about owe 40 and give 
five-sixths to B, but cannot quite j>wc 40 and give 
30.1 to C, although B if he meets C can give him (C) 
15.4. You can’t give B less (so as to put him right 
with C) because in that event A, if he meets him, 
’xillstaoth.ee hiox’^ tieltb.ee can. you. give C more (to 
put him right with B) because in that event he will , 
smother A if he meets him, while to move A up so 
as to give him a better chance against C entails 
giving him too good a chance against B. In other 
words, the game is long enough for A to catch B and 
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for B to catch C but it is not long enough for A to 
catch C. The only thing to 'do is to move both A 
and B back proportionately, but that entails putting 
A back below owe 40 ; in fact, lengthening the game 
beyond its recognized limits. This, of course, is 
frequently done,/ but if a*man whom I had set to owe 
‘50 '•came to me and objected to play at those^odds 
I should feel bound to admit the validity of his 
objection. Personally, I believe the game would be 
improved — not only in handicaps but in ‘ levels ’ too 
— if it were lengthened at the other end by the 
adSition of another ace thus : 15 ; 30 ; 40 ; 50 ; game, 
with deuce and 'vantage and so on if the score 
reached 50-all Instead of 40-all. But of course this 
would upset the table of differential odds entirely. 

" Another plan would be to use the now obsolete 
lOO-up method of scoring for handicaps. There is 
no inherent objection to two methods of scoring in 
the same game ; you have it in golf. In fact the 
two methods bear a close resemblance to match and 
medal play respectively. In the ordinary method 
each game is like a hole which you win (or lose) in 
so many strokes. You may lake few or many, But 
when you have won or lost it, jt is the game, or the 
hole, which counts; the strokes don’t matter. In a 
lOo-up game, on the other hand, evety stroke counts 
for or against you, just as in medal play, right up to 
the end of the ‘round.’ I believe it to be a fact 
that lawn tennis players who also play golf prefer 
match to medal play as a rule. Perhaps there is 
something in the lawn tennis temperament to account 
for this. If there is I am sure that it also accounts 
for the loo-up game having fallen into desuetude. 
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But I am sorry that it is so. I feel sure that with a 
little practice I could turn out some very satisfactory 
handicaps under the loo-up system (loo-up, by 
the way, is merely a name ; a shorter game would 
probably be necessary at most tournaments) ^and 
I believe the variety of the thing would be 
appreciated." r 

Mr. G. M. Simond, another leading handicapper, 
the accuracy of whose allotments is reflected in the 
scores registered, says that he has "no particular 
system of handicapping and that it is beyond his 
powers to invent one." I gather from this that Mr. 
Simond bases his odds, as other handicappers have 
not always been able to do, on personal knowledge 
of the competitor’s form previously gained in court 
That is to say, he regards his own form, now seasoned 
into a condition of stability, as a standard from which 
reliable comparisons and deductions can be^obtained. 
It is an excellent plan, for it brings home to the 
handicapper the propriety of taking into account 
varying conditions and their effect on different com- 
petitors. For example, some players are as much 
as fifteen better on hard courts than they are on grass, 
and vice versd. Personal experience of these changes 
in form is a most valuable asset for a handicapper. 
Mr. Simond, by the way, has this criticism to offer 
of Continental handicapping : " My feeling is that the 
back-markers are often put too far back and the 
genuinely bad players not far enough forward — a 
method of handicapping that tends to make games 
unnecessarily long besides giving the receiver of odds 
a very poor chance of success.” 

My own experience confirms this view, the aim of 
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some Continental handicappers, especially those who 
may be called amateurs, apparently being to respect 
the dignity of the best players by making them owe 
sufficiently imposing odds, and yet giving them a by 
no means difficult chance of securing the first prize. 

E^en when the odds are most accurately adjudi- 
cated by experienced handicappers, the stronger 
player, unless crushed by excess of odds, as Mr. 
Heathcote points out,‘ has always a reserve in service, 
skill, judgment and confidence that will probably 
syffice in a close contest to turn the scale. If any 
careful* comparison of the results of British and 
Continental handicapping be made, it will probably 
be found that the poorer player is more mercifully 
treated in England chan abroad. By this I mean 
that the chances of a back-marker “coming through” 
at home are considerably less than they are on the 
Conlinwtt. 

Mr. Charles Voigt, whose task of handicapping 
at fashionable foreign resorts like Homburg, was 
not made easier by the cosmopolitan character of 
the entry, sent me the following brief “note” as to 
his system : 

“ I rarely handicap any player without first having 
seen him play and I think I may say I can usually 
‘size up’ a new-comer fairly quickly. If wholly 
unknown, I put him or her into the open singles* 
(without charging them entrance fee for this event) 
and carefully watch the form displayed. I make a 
point of keeping all Continental lawn tennis journals 

* Badmmion volume 

® Regulations go\-emmg English meetings nonld not permit of this 
dev ice, though its value as a guide to form may be admitted. 
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and of carefully following players’ performances — 
German, French, Dutch, Belgian, etc. I am rarely 
mistaken in handicapping them against each other, 
making clue allowance for the brilliant but erratic 
exponents such as the Continent yields in large 
numbers. 

“ In doubles I never add up each player's singles 
handicap and divide by two, as some referees do. 
I base my handicap on the previous experience in 
double harness which the couple in question may 
have had, and I also take into account the volleying 
capacities of each pair and as to whether they have 
had more experience in doubles than in singles. 
Age and condition must .also be a factor; but one 
has to be on one’s guard against the veteran who 
secretes as much stamina as the youngster.” 

Mr. Wilberforce is doubtless right when he says^ 
that the present system of handicapping, however 
much it may have been improved by recent changes, 
is unsound in principle — unavoidably unsound, he 
adds. " The large number of players who enter for 
handicaps,” remarks this authority, ” renders it 
absolutely impossible to assign the odds to them 
separately in pairs before each round, and recourse 
is compelled to an arrangement in classes which is 
permanent and unchanged throughout the competi- 
tion. This system depends for its accuracy on the 
hypothesis that if A say, can give B the odds of 
fifteen, and C and A are equal players, it necessarily 
follows that C can give B fifteen. Now I have no' 
wish to exaggerate, and will therefore only say that 
in very many cases this assumption is entirely 
^ Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W, Wilberforce. 
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incorrect. It ignores completely the difference 
between styles of play, the fainiliarity with the 
opponent’s game and other ' similar circumstances 
which exercise great' influence in determining the 
odds which lie between two individual players; in 
' short, it«}Soks upon men as machines.” 

It fs a pity that some system cannot be introduced 
similar in principle and in practical value to the golf 
handicap — a handicap that should be previously 
determined by club committees and should be 
respected by the executive at an open meeting. 
Not many* clubs may possess an “owe-thirty” or even 
an "owe-fifteen” member, whose form is, so to speak, 
standardized and against whomother members, desirous 
of securing a recognized handicap, could compete, iht 
of the aces scored by each side being com- 
pared. But nearly every club of any standing has 
members ^^o have been handicapped (whether rightly 
or wrongly) at open meetings and against these the 
aspirant for an official handicap could always try his 
skill. As men improved or deteriorated, their handi- 
cap, always regarding the best member as " bogey,” 
could be adjusted — it would give an added zest to 
club* games. It does not follow that the open tourna- 
ment handicapper* would necessarily adopt the club 
handicap, but he would at least know that it had the 
official sanction of a reputable committee — that he 
could base his own handicap on something more 
tangible than the inconclusive evidence frequently 
'submitted by the player himself. A lady is reported 
to have given the following "Hne” as to her capacities 
on an entry form : “ Five years ago the vicar s wife 
gave me fifteen in every game, and she beat me 
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easily. She still gives me fifteen, but now I always 
beat her easily.” On such ambiguous informatjon 
do handicappers under the present system sometimes 
have to work. 

Other systems of handicapping, far less complex 
than the sixths system, which is still a myS^ery even 
to some regular tournament votaries, may be® judici- 
ously employed in practice games. Where one 
player is considerably weaker than another it is not 
a bad plan to deprive the better man of the use of 
his opponent's court between the service-line and the 
net except for the service. This handicap will require 
him to make good length returns and deepen his 
volleying. Or, the better man may be required to 
play only into one half of the whole court, the centre- 
line being extended for this purpose to the base-line. 
This will improve his direction. It is also possible 
to “cripple” the superior man by depriving him of 
the use of the volley, or of the ground stroke, though 
in some cases neither of these losses might prove a 
sufficiently big handicap To limit a man to one 
service and abolish the fault is another excellent 
handicap which serves a double purpose. The loo- 
up system, mentioned by Mr. Scrivener, is capable 
of reliable adjustment, but I confers that as a golfer ^ 
who favours match play in preference to medal play, 

I have found this method of scoring rather tedious 
and calling for more arithmetical precision than a 
tennis player, faced with other problems, cares to 
exercise. 

Elsewhere in this volume I mention the match in 
which Mr. Ernest Renshaw handicapped himself by 
wearing a lady's skirt, apparently with little detriment 
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ta facUity of movement. As a last resort, this penalty 
might be recommended to English handicappers 
seeking to reduce the powers of the “ owe-forty ” 
man. But the linesmen would need to be warned 
that the difficulties of their position would be con- 
siderab55' increased I 
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TIIE CONSTllUCTION OF COUHTS 

The good grass court the exception — Essential requirements— 
Whit mikes the best bickground ?~ReIitive cost of turfing and seed- 
sowing— How to carry out effcctKe draining — Turfing a new Idwn— 
How to sow seed — Some mowing and rolling tips — Rcno\&ting a court 
during the o/T season — The importance of a turf nurser} — Asphalt 
surfaces compired — A good floor for a covered court — Background 
for n cotered court — Accommodating spectators— Some points front 
Stockholm— NMnt u costs to construct a covered court 

T ruth compels me to admit that the good 
grass court is the exception rather than the 
rule. And perfection may be sought for 
almost in vain. The vast majority of private lawns 
on which tennis is pursued have some defect in the 
actual surface or in the immediate surroundings which 
militates against complete success and renders ideal 
match play impossible. It might be urged that few 
owners of private courts are so •punctilious about 
conditions of play as to regard any minor deficiency 
in turf or background as inimical to the enjoy- 
ment of their game. That is a view which only 
the suburban bouseliorder fiavihg Jimiteo* space at 
his command and no soul above second-class tennis 
could express ; it will not serve the potential owner of 
a really first-class court. 

Let it be affirmed at once that a really serviceable 
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lawn tennis court must be regarded as a separate 
entity from the rest of the garden For something 
approaching perfection to be obtained the lawn must 
be tended all the year round with thorough and minute 
care, the work of keeping it in order and attend 
mg Its manifold needs must be undertaken b> 
someone who understands his business For the 
effects of neglect or carelessness are rapidly discern- 
ible, and unless certain acts are performed m certain 
seasons and with a due regard to certain factors the 
full# enjo)ment of a summer season may never be 
realised * 

Lawn tennis being a comparatively modern game 
the fruits of experience in the construction of first- 
class courts have scarcely had time to mature— at 
least so It would seem In man> country houses 
tennis has been adapted to the lawn rather than the 
hwn for ttnnis , and as a result the expert who may 
be called in to effect impro\cments is faced with 
difficulties the surmounting of which may necessitate 
radical changes in the disposition of the garden A 
venerable oak that casts its broad shadows over the 
court may have to be sacnficed, a picturesque bank 
preventing an adequate run back may have to be 
lev elled out of existence, or it may be necessary to 
encroach on beds that lend charm and colour to the 
grounds. Owners of old fashioned gardens, who are 
fioncultunsls first and lawn tennis play ers after, may 
be forgiven if they pause before committing what 
seems to them sacniege But the tennis enthusiast who 
is building liimself a new home and the promoters of 
clubs, to whom the remarks that follow are chiefly 
addressed, may be assumed to have no object in view 
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other than the provision of a true, shadouless and 
accommodating surface. 

The question of background and adequate 
accommodation is of primary irriportance. Not 
only is a level area of laS feet by 6o feet^quired 
— the court should of course be placed north to 
south in order that sun in the afternoon may not 
inflict an unconscionable penalty on one side — but 
the adjacent land must be free from high trees that 
interfere with uniform light or even from smaller 
trees the branches of which are deflected by irrter- 
mittent breezes Yet the space beyond the playing^ 
area should not be bare and unbroken ; an unlimited 
area makes it difficult to measure the strength of the 
stroke and accurately gauge the flight of the ball 
, while it offers no shelter from the wind, that most 
disturbing climatic agent. A good yew hedge or 
a thick line of shrubs makes a serviceaWe natural 
background, provided of course stop-netting is utilised ; 
but better than anything else I like the green-painted, 
closely-latticed fence about ten feet high such as is 
found behind the sand courts at Cannes. The turf 
should come right up to this fence> which ought for 
greater comfort and convenience to^ be continued on 
either side several feet beyond the parallel base-line. 

A background like this obviates the use of stop- 
netting, it is not so solid as to prevent light and 
air from coming through, and its cris-cross structure 
tends to prevent the ball from bounding back into » 
court with disconcerting force. When a brick-wall 
is already in position a covering of thick-leaved ivy 
will form a good background and may be recom- 
mended. 
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Lawns, of course, are made either by laying turf 
or sowing seed. The chief point in favour of turf is 
a saving of time, but as against this must be set the 
additional expense and the difficulty of procuring 
really reliable turf. Much of the usual turf offered 
for salo^consists of coarse meadow grasses, clovers 
and weeds ; it is quite unsuitable for the making of 
a first-class lawn. Again, if turf is laid in the spring 
the finer and most valuable grasses stand a serious 
chance of being destroyed by the hot summer sun. 

I^oughly the cost of turfing a quarter of an acre 
may be estimated from to £ 18 , whereas the 
cost of seed for the same area should not exceed 
I os. The seed-sown lawn might not be playable 
by the following June, whereas the turf plot should 
be. On the other hand, the chances of a satisfactory 
court the season after favour the seed-sown surface. 

Drainings an essential preliminary too often 
neglected, requires some expert knowledge and is 
conditional on the situation of the property and the 
quality of the soil. Land drain pipes are the most 
advantageous for draining a lawn and they should 
be laid in herring-bone fashion, a 4-inch piping for 
the niain drain and a 2 to 3-inch piping for subsidiary 
drains. The pipes should be laid in trenches 18 
to 24 inches deep, the subsidiary drains being about 
10 to 15 feet apart and entering the main drain at an 
angle of over forty-five degrees in order not to arrest 
the flow of the water. It is advisable to set the 
jdints in cement in the vicinity of shrubs or trees, 
otherwise their roots will enter the drain and possibly 
choke it; also to partly fill the trenches with clinkers 
or other porous material, thereby increasing the 
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effectiveness of the drain, especially where clay is 
concerned. As the soil in the trenches is bound to 
sink in some measure, the draining should be com- 
pleted several months before the actual sowing of the 
seed begins 

The correct time to tuif is between S^^tember 
and December. If the weather is open it is possible 
to lay turf during February or March, but the work 
is far more hazardous and the dry cold winds of late 
spring are calculated to jeopardise the life of the 
grass. The process of turfing may be briefly 
described. The ground has first to be dug to the 
depth of a spade or more and such alterations made 
in the level as are necessary. Next the ground 
must be covered with a liberal dressing of well-rotted 
dung — about one load of dung to a hundred square 
yards of ground. Fork or work the dung into the 
soil so that it becomes incorporated with the surface 
soil ; break down the surface into a fine tilth and 
rake’ off all large clods, stones and weed roots { roll 
and cross roll with a light roller ; correct any defects 
in the level that may have developed ; lightly open 
up the surface with an iron rake and then lay the 
turfs which mus/ be ctii a nnifovm Ihickftesf upon 
the raked surface and beat it down firmly but not 
too severely with a lurf beater. It is desirable to 
cover the turf with a compost made up of finely sifted 
soil with which a few pounds of grass seeds have 
been mixed. Work this compost well into the turf 
and the cracks between the turf, using a new birth 
broom or bush harrow. After removing the surplus 
compost, roll with a light roller. For the ne.\t two 
or three weeks the court may be left alone, giving 
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the turf time to settle and the roots of the grass to 
take hold. Then employ a heavy roller. 

If seed is to be sown the best period is early in 
September. The soil is warm at the end of summer 
j and an abundance of rain and dew may be expected 
that is<^ery beneficial to the growth of the seed. The 
' young grass will have time to become well established 
' before the cold weather arrives ; moreover the autumn 
‘ sown grass will have got a start of the weeds which 
appear in spring. Having manured and prepared 
the , seed-bed, choose a calm dry day for seeding. 
Should the soil be wet it will stick to the operator’s 
boots and the level may be seriously disturbedT 
Slightly stir the surface with a rake and divide up 
the ground into strips about 3 feet wide by means of 
pegs and strings ; then divide the seed into as many 
equal portions as there are strips. Sow the seed 
(selected course with a view to the geological 
structure of the soil) by hand with the back bent, 
taking care to spread it as evenly as possible over 
the surface. Then lightly rake in two directions, 
taking care not to bury the seed too deeply. Finally, 
roll and cross-»'oll with a light roller. 

Diven propitious weather, the young grass should 
appear above the ground after a fortnight. When 
about one inch in height it is benefited by an 
appHc».tion of malt culms, rape dust, prepared com- 
post or Cartfer’s fertilizing fibre. A top-dressing 
not only protects the grass from extremes of 
temperature and helps to conserve moisture but 
supplies nitrogen to the young blades. When the 
grass has grown another half-inch it is ready to cut, 
which may be done either with a freely running 
14 
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machine set rather high or with scythes. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to the necessity of 
keeping young grass (in fact any grass on a tennis 
court) cut quite short Otherwise, instead of tillering 
out and covering the ground, it will grow thin and 
long. If thin or bare places are detected on h^e^vly 
sown lawn they should be repaired at once by 
carefully loosing the surface soil, sowing a handful 
of seed and covering and rolling in the usual manner. 
Roughly speaking about two bushels of seeds are 
required for the full area of a court , 

Half the grass courts in this country,* it is not 
too much to say, are spoiled by neglect, not only 
during the winter but while the season is actually 
in progress. If a lawn is not kept up to the mark it 
is certain to deteriorate ; the weeds will multiply, the 
soil become poverty stricken, and eventually it will 
have to be relaid, re-sown or renovated, c. To main- 
tain a lawn in first-class condition periodical top- 
dressing is absolutely essential, much more so when 
the turf is frequently used. Rolling and mowing are 
regular and natural processes to which it might be 
assumed close attention is devoted ; but even these 
elementary functions are often neglected. The only 
w’ay to obtain good thick turf is by constant use 
of ibe mowing machine. Two inches may be 
considered the extreme length to which the grass 
should grow at any time of the year. Provided a 
lawn be free from weeds — and this qualification is 
very important because othenvise the weed seeds 
would be scattered all over the lawn — and is kept 
closely cut, the machine can be used without the 
box ; the roots will then be afforded a certain 
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amount of protection during the hot weather. I 
assume, of course, play is not actually imminent. 

Needless to say have a good machine in use, not 
a cheap, soft-metal article. Sweep the lawn before 
cutting and take special care to remove any stones, 
wornyCasts or other irregularities. And do not omit 
to oil the bearings, the edges of the knives and the 
ledger blade with best “sperm” or olive oil before 
' using the machine. Any old or dried-up oil should 
be wiped off with cotton waste. The knives when 
properly set should revolve freely and cut a piece of 
note-papOr at any part of the blade ; too tight setting, 
a common fault, will make the machine draw heavily. 
After using the mower give it a comprehensive 
cleaning and greasing before putting it away in a 
dry place. These may sound elementary maxims, 
but if satisfactory mowing is to be carried out they 
cannot be' too strongly enforced. 

As for rolling, grass must have a firm surface 
in order that it may thrive. On a new lawn with the 
blades as yet weak a light roller can only be used, 
but as soon as the grass is strong it will bear and 
demand a heavier implement. Do not always roll in 
the same direction^; roll from north to south one day 
and from east to west the next. Do not roll when 
the ground is hard and dry, when no good accrues, 
or during frosty weather, when only serious damage 
results ; but roll frequently during the spring and 
autumn.^ A wooden roller made up in segments 
with the outer edges rounded may be recommended 
for light work and one need hardly add that if a horse 

^ For the method of marking oat and fitting up a court see p 174 
and Appendix. ‘ 
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is employed to drag- a roller the animal should wear 
leather “ shoes " When watering — and this process 
should never be carried out under a hot sun — dis- 
tribute the water evenly ov6r the court, giving it 
sufficient moisture to go down to a depth of 6 
inches. 

The renovating and upkeep of a lawn during the 
off-season is imperative. Immediately the season^ 
ends any traces of weeds should be removed and the 
level of the court corrected. The weeds must come 
up, root and branch : insist on seeing the rpots 
before they are thrown away. Top dressing I have 
already mentioned. In nine cases out of ten the 
base-line will want patching and for this purpose a 
nursery should be an indispensable adjunct to every 
club. It should be a perfectly simple matter to 
prepare two plots of land, sow them down and 
maintain them in e.xactly the same way arri with the 
same care as the courts themselves. There will then 


be found /-^ready to hand adequate material for re- 
novating all the worn places. When one plot is 
cleared away, level it up and sow it again — the cost 
is immaterial while the convenience is great. Never 
be without a well-stocked turf nursery is a golden rule. 


Sheep under certain conditions aremseful winter 
guardians ; they will manure the grass, keep it short 
and by constantly moving about help to give the turf 
a firm surface. Expense may thus be saved in cutting, 
rolling and manuring. But sheep in the spring should^ 
be cake or artificially fed . rwise thej j '■'’jttlc 
good except keep the * - Bc>\ he 

sheep that pull out the sn rootletff ' ' 

except when the club c u ^ 
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methods of cutting, rolling and manuring, one is not 
inclined to recommend the employment of sheep. 

Courts for -winter play, both covered and hard, 
loom so largely on the horizon of the modern lawn 
tennis player that they would have received separate 
treatig^nt in this volume had not the manner of their 
making been exhaustively treated by thoroughly 
competent authorities at a comparatively recent date.’ 
Plans, however, are given of the new covered court 
at Queen’s Club, erected under the supervision of 
Mr. G. L. Orme in 1905 — a court that in nearly 
every respect may be regarded as a model for the 
prospective owner of an indoor arena. Mr, Orme 
is of opinion that asphalt makes a dead floor and 
renders the bound of the ball unsatisfactory. My 
experiences of the indoor asphalt court at Lyons 
scarcely endorse this view. Tiring to the feet it 
may be, A, Mr. Orme suggests, but so far as uni- 
formity and elasticity went this particular surface, 
painted green, left nothing to be desired. After the 
hard sand courts on the Riviera I found the asphalt 
floor of Lyons more tractable than the oak floor at 
Auteui], where, by the way, the run-back is inadequate 
and the timbered roof too low ; and personally I 
would rather pass from grass to asphalt than from 
grass to wood. The first covered court in existence, 
that belonging to the old Matda Vale Club,^ had 

* See chapter on “H.ard Courts and Covered Courts"jn the Badminton 
\olume, also directions in Lenim T^nms, by W Baddeley, also 

'“Weatherproof Lawn Tennis,” published by Lawn Tennis and 
JJaiimin/on 

* The Maida Vale court was replaced in 1885 by the Hjde ParL 
Club court, which was the scene of the Covered Court Championships 
for ten years and the nursery of many fine pla)ers. Its surface was 
made of parallel wooden boards 4 todies wide, laid on bearers i foot 
apart This court is tow used for r^e lessons and as a skating' rink 
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an ^asphalt floor which still elicits the praise of its 
former patrons. However, the weight of expert 
opinion is in favour of a well-laid wooden floor. It 
is affirmed that the jar to the feet is less while the 
bound of the ball more nearly resembles that on a 
hard/ind true turf surface, which, I take it, is the 
plane par excellence for lawn tennis. 

Wood block is too dead, a fact proved when the old 
courts at Queen’s Club were first laid. A few years 
ago they were relaid with boards of American maple 
I inch thick and 3^ inches wide, put down on joists. 
These, again, are not altogether satisfactory. The 
boards have warped to a certain degree and con- 
sequently the floor is not quite true ; further the 
nature of the stain has rendered them more slippery 
than is desirable. In the floor of the new court 
American white wood, also known as bass wood, has 
been emj^oyed, the boards being inch thick and 
4 inches wide, grooved and tongued and secret 
'nailed, laid on 5-inch by 2-inch joists, 12 inches 
apart This floor has been pronounced by the best 
players as eminently satisfactory. The floor is 
finished-with oil stain of a green colour that makes a 
good surface ; the bound of the ball has sufficient 
spring without being too fast In America, by the 
way, canvas stretched tight over the floor area has 
been used with satisfactory results. 

' In regard to baekgrottnd f-M a covered co«irt 
nothing is more effective than a green baize curtain 
7 feet 6 inches high, hung the whole width of the 
end walls. Green in fact, here as outside, is the 
best colour for walls, natural or artificial. The run- 
back of a good covered court should be 20 feet 
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HOME TOURNAMENTS I HAVE VISITED 

Effects of travelling — Respect to local feelings — Minor trials and 
tribulations — Round the Metropolitan meetings — ^The danger of too 
many tournaments — Memories of the Northern — A conception of rus 
in urie~'T)\t “well idea” at Edgbaston — The boon of a dear Sunday 
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The pertinacity of the Yorkshireman— The Welsh championships— A 
full dress rehearsal of Wimbledon— A holiday tour on the East 
Cotst— Seaside meetings on the Sooth Coast — Some imi^essioas of 
Eastbourne 

W IMBLEDON I have "covered” (as the 
news-editors say) in another chapter. 
Here I propose to unload a few recollec- 
tions of some of the open meetings in Great Britain 
and Ireland at which it has been my privilege to 
appear as a humble competitor. The pleasures of a 
lawn tennis toifrnament are not entirely extracted 
from contests on the field of play. In addition, 
there are many engagements and diversions that 
tend to ease the labourer’s task and promote friend- 
ship and goodwill. Without such attributes a tennis 
week, however exhilarating the rallies might be, 
would lose the salt which adds flavour. Most 
zealous lawn tennis players go on tour at some 
time in their career, and those who have “carried 
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fhereir^n'’" f Stcdhota 

and sL. ‘'0* ““fB. 

off bvT. end-to-end and dividd 

Qf I ^ ^ antial “ organ loft, ” an excellent view 
snert-if ^ obtained from the floor. The 

spectator may have his choice of a bird's-weC 
surface v.ew, and the player is not disturbed The' 
vn rmce s Club, by the way, is used at night, 
being equipped with hanging Swedish lamps. The 

um'b^'^ir ? ' thrown up on huge 

distribute it evenly 
e whole court. Lawn tennis has also been 
pursued by artificial light at the Covered Courts 
u , opened in 1911 at Dulwich. Fourteen lamps 
are suspended from the roof over each of the three 
courts, giving a total illumination by high-pressure 
gas of 15,000 candle power per court. 

1 the cost of a covered court, 

built of brick walls, with a wooden floor and a glass 
roo sue as I have described, the remaining portions 
of the latter being lead or slate, would be ^2500. 

, ” estimate the three principal features may 

be divided as follows: walls ;^iioo. floor 
an roo ;6 1000. A court of which the walls are 
made of corrugated iron, wth match-boarding inside, 
the roof being supported on iron stanchions, might 

be built for ^1200. 
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W IMBLEDON I have “.covered” (as the 
news-editors say) in another chapter^ 
Here I propose to unload a few recollec- 
tions of some of the open meetings in Great Britain 
and Ireland at which it has been my privilege to 
appear as a humble competitor. The pleasures of a 
lawn tennis toifrnament are not entirely extracted 
from contests on the field of play. In addition, 
there are many engagements and diversions that 
tend to ease the labourer’s task and promote friend- 
ship and goodwill. Without such attributes a tennis 
week, however exhilarating the rallies might be, 
would lose the salt which adds flavour. Most 
zealous lawn tennis players go on tour at some 
time in their career, and those who have “carried 
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their bags readily admit that a well-selected, not 
too exacting, round of holiday tournaments offers 
the very best medium for improving play and 
sampling the attractions of other cities and other 
citizens. Now that the motor car has become almost 
a vehicle of the people, it can be and often is utilised 
as a transport to the merry meeting grounds, or at 
least can be employed to annihilate the short dis 
tonce that divides one tournament from the nett 
Quite recently a party of Midland players carried out 
a match tour by motor car and from reports that Ciinie 
to hand one gathered that railway trains will hence- 
forwmd be voted obsolete by these pilgrims. It 
would be interesting- to test the relative effects which 
a 40-H.P, Daimler, say, and an express train, 
both ^ travelling at about the same rate, would 
exercise on the lawn tennis form of two players at 
the end of the journey. My own impression is 
(though my friend, A. F. Wilding, an intrepid motor- 
cyclist, probably holds a different opinion) that the 
tram-carried passenger would win. But coming to 
court on^ a rationally paced motor car is another 
matter; in this case the vision and the nerves are 
not subjected to a tension obviously bad. *I*hc 
motor- borne player has then nearly the best of 
everything. 


During a seasons tours up and down the country 
the lawn tennis player must be careful to pay proper 
respect to local feeling and must guard against offend- 
ing the susceptibilities of those who not only sacrifice ' 
much of their time to promote the success of the 
meeting but often cater directly for the creature 
comforts of the visitor. I recall the case of one 
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competitor who apparently preferred the company of 
his own bag to that of a lady who had just served 
him with tea, when the latter’s motor car was stand- 
ing at the entrance gate to take them both home. 
Another player is reported to have borrowed a com- 
mittee-man’s heavy overcoat for an umpiring bout 
and kept it until it and he came boldly along next 
year! A pseudo-champion, once condescending to 
play with the president of the club in the handicap 
doubles, pleaded when the first round was called 
tht^t he had sprained his elbow. Yet on the next 
day he ivas able to contest five matches in open 
events. I once met a competitor who openly accused 
the handicapper of favouring local committee-men 
because, quite properly, he was made to concede 
odds to two of them ! I mention these well-founded 
instances not because they typify the habits and 
manners •of tournament players as a body — that 
goes without saying— -but to illustrate the degree 
to which uncouth behaviour at an open meeting 
may occasionally go ; in short, to emphasize the 
responsibility which falls on every competitor to 
maintain the dignity and good name of the tennis 
community. Leave a good impression behind you 
not only of your style and methods ini court but of 
your social bearing towards the “local people.” 
That seems to me [ustifiable advice. Remember 
that in some districts the tournament is the week of 
the year, long anticipated and not soon forgotten. 
Your name may be in the mouth of every player 
in the district, anxiously waiting to see you perform. 
Let your personality subsequently be the subject for 
favourable comment. 
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Causes for irritation and distraction apart from 
those on the court itself are bound to arise. There 
is the business telegram, generally timed by some evil 
agency to arrive the very moment you are stepping 
into court to play an important tie. There is the 
■ late opponent, or, worse still, the late partner. There 
is the unwelcome discovery that the steel points which 
your conviction assured you had been carefully packed 
in brown paper in a corner of your bag have been left 
at home. A favourite racket takes it into its gutted 
head to snap one of its tendons just as you unscrhw 
the press. A lady partner, hitherto immune from 
physical ailments, sprains her ankle in getting out of 
the train or falls off her bicycle and cuts her palm 
open. The groundman has forgotten to dry your 
only spare shirt. The lager beer is bad ; the supply 
of viands runs shorts You contract an ^ittack of 
“cold feet” on hearing that your opponent has a 
fiendish breakaway service. It rains the moment 
you remove your blanket coat. There are a hundred 
and one small trials and tribulations sent, I doubt not, 
by an inscrutable Providence to test the spirit of the 
competitor. You will find) in lawn tennis as in other 
things, that the men (and women) who ride gaily and 
roughshod over the minor worries are the men (and 
women) who succeed. Some players are, of course, 
constitutionally more susceptible than others. Bnt 
the more one considers these mental upheavals and 
their causes afterwards, the more is one convinced 
that their justification is not so real as it originally 
seemed and that their repression should be sternly 
encouraged if progress is to be made. 

But we must paddle back fror* ^ backwater tc 
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the main stream Tliere is now so much scope for 
I the tournament j competitor round London that, if he 
’ does not object to the daily survey of myriad chimneys 
, through the window of a railway carriage and does 
. not mind sometimes scrambling for a court and 
^ waiting until dark for an opponent, he can wield his 
j racket at Metropolitan meetings from the la^t week 
in May to the last week in July. Beginning at 
suburban Surbiton he can end at urban Redhill, and 
J in the interval he can have inspected the subterranean 
dressing-rooms at Chiswick Park, the choice and 
mufti-colqured dresses of the ladies at Beckenham, 
the no less dazzling display of fashion at East 
Croydon, the aristocratic associations of Queen's, and 
the perspiring efforts of the “ five-o'clockers " at 
Gipsy. These and other attractions, including the 
Wimbledon carnival to which all men's footsteps turn 
towards the end of June, are open to him. I have 
known players make the complete circuit of these 
London tournaments and. sell shares or coal on 
'Change in between, i Imagine what this feat means 
— for it is a feat. Say half a dozen meetings are 
visited in succession, and no more than two hard 
matches are contested each day. This means that 
the business man, working at his office by the clock 
from ten to four, must be prepared to play twelve 
matches a week and over seventy matches m the 
prescribed period. Sometimes he may be required 
to play as many as three matches in one day, 
especially if he contrives to show himself early. A 
percentage of these ffiay be, and often are, " rabbit- 
hunts ” ; but they involve time and exertion. A bout 
of lawn tennis after business hours is a splendid tonic 
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and nerve-bracer — there is none better — but I question 
the wisdom of competing without a break at all of 
these London gatherings, I feel certain the chances 
of a man being stale at Wimbledon or at the holiday 
tournaments are, if he does so, very great. With 
even more force does this reflection apj^y to 
ladies. They may not have business claims to settle 
■ they are fortunate in that respect — but the majority 
of them have home ties, or I suspect they have, and 
one cannot believe, apart from this consideration, that 
a "rush-round” all the London meetings, with t|?eir 
attendant train journeys and possibly hurried or 
belated meals, is beneficial in the long run. Do not 
imagine I would wish to see any of the London 
tournaments discontinued. They are deservedly 
popular and most of them are well managed. They 
bring together men and women of different clubs 
and sometimes afford the only opportunity for the 
local player to meet other players. They provide a 
convenient excuse for the country cousin to visit 
London and for the London hostess to absorb the 
subtleties of tennis “shop.” May they live long I 
And I hope the zealous competitors who boast that 
they have not missed a single meeting on the circuit 
will also attain longevity. * 

I have never yet been to Manchester without 
using an , umbrella and I was unlucky enough never 
to see a dry court on the Northern Club’s old 
ground. They must have some fine days in Lanca* 
shire or they wouldn't need barometers — and I have 
vainly tapped many in this district. I recall tapping 
one so vigorously at the capacious mansion of 
Joseph Duckworth, my genial host at Heaton Mersey, 
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that Norman Bfodkes, who ^vas trying to telephone 
" to at Sheffield,’ fancied something had got 

on the wires/N Anent climatic .vagaries, I remember 
-that poor ’Harold Mahony, attempting to gain a foot- 
h^rd at one Northern meeting, removed his shoes 
""and suffered his '> borrowed socks to slide about in 
the* mud. Miss May Sutton too, not so long ago, 

^ soiled her pink ribbons and her season’s record by 
trying to drive in what she described in her best 
Californese as a cattle track.” Of course Miss 
Sutfon did not mean to impugn the quality of the 
Nprthem«courts,^ nor do I — they were really very good 
w/ien they were dry ; and this meeting, one of the best^ 
managed in the country, certainly one of the best ' 
patronised by the public, has traditions and a fame 
which claim respect ! County matches here have a 
slatus'vhich they may not elsewhere enjoy — more 
perhaps is the pity — and the Lancashire team, when 
mobilized at full strength, is by no means to be 
despised It ■'was at Old Traffbrd that t\<^o of| its 
leading members, X. E. GasdagH and S. E. Charlton, 
inflicted the first public defeat which Norman Brookes 
experienced in doubles in 1907^ I can see the beam- 
ing faces of the local partisans now ; it had tempor- 
arily stopped raining and the ropes and stands were 
thronged. ' 

The Northern championships, like the golf 
championships, are movable feasts, but they journey 
in a fixed orbit — one year at Manchester, the 
next at Aigburth. It was said that the equipment 
of the meeting was transported from Manchester to 
Liverpool and viceveisd by means of the Ship Canal ; 

*Th€ Konhem Club bas recently opened a new ground at Didsbury. 
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and if this was so it may account for the black-speckled 
balls which biennially made their appearance on the 
Old Trafford courts! I suspect the real cause of 
new balls changing their colour like chameleons 
was the adjacent presence of a railway line notorious 
for its rich smoke! Aigburth is the ple^nter 
of the two Northern grounds — spacious, open, even 
picturesque. It is sumptuously equipped ^ with a 
county cricket pavilion (to which the luxury of 
a late dinner is added) and delightfully free from 
the smoke and dust of cities. Here the referee,can 
survey from his tent a sward sedulously tended by 
the local groundmen, while the committee may assure 
themselves that, unless a succession of thunderstorms 
passes over the courts (as jt has been known to do 
before now) their stands will be well filled throughout 
the week. > It was at Liverpool that I first became 
sensitive of S. H. Smith’s sterling capacitj^as a mixed 
double player in partnership with Miss ,E. W. 
Thomson.^ This combination, working on the same 
lines, proved as successful as the Riseley-Smith coali- 
tion, Miss Thomson, as everyone knows, being a 
particularly versatile volleyer. S. H. Smith and F. L. 
Riseley for many years dominated the Nortfiem 
meeting. Smith won the singles seven years m 
succession and the doubles with Riseley for five. 
The West of England pair may well pat each others 
backs over their Northern exploits. The name of 
nearly every player of eminence is emblazoned on 
the Northern rolls. Here the All England 'Mix^ 
Doubles Championship, first annexed by Ernest Ren- 
shaw and Mrs. Hillyard, came into being, remaining 
* Now Mis. Larcombe. 
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with varj'ing fortunes ever since.* For five year's H. S. 
Mahony and the lady who is now Mrs. ,Sterry were 
invincible. Miss Lottie Dod and Miss Martin were 
among its shining lights for several years. Here, 
too, first Pirn and then Wilfred Baddeley had each a 
four years' reign as champion. ' 

r always like the Midland meeting at Edgbaston, 
chiefly because it realises one’s conception of -nis in 
itrbs. A cab will take you from your Birmingham 
hotel to the entrance in twenty minutes unless your^ 
horse falls down the steep avenue which leads to the 
ground. , And once there you might easily imagine 
you were miles away from the mainspring of Midland 
commerce. I have tried 'hard to discover a single 
chimney from the top of the terrace but have never 
succeeded. I hope' I never shall. The courts here 
have been carefully laid with an eye to picturesque 
effect intensified by the natural beauties ^of this 
park-lil>e district. Some are better than others ; it 
would be too much to expect twenty courts used 
throughout the summer to be of the same quality. 
But they are all serviceable and the “gallery "surface 
is usually first-class. Here the “well idea," which 
renders the erection of unsightly stands unnecessary, 
has been carried out most efficaciously and the 
drainage being sound, there is no excretion of surface 
water. The pavilion is roomy and comfortable and 
has lately received the additional luxury of a glass- 
walled reading and writing-room, from which, dry 
and at ease, one can pity the poor fellows required 
by the exigencies of the programme to wage their 
battles in the rain. That hospitable appendage, the 
invitation tea tent, is also welcomed here, presided 
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V courts confined to tennis A peep into' the committee 

shed here (they use nothing so fragile as a tent) 
brings home to you the fact that every big tourna- 
ment has its business side, its many departments and 
its many extraneous worries New inventions to 
facilRate both players and public alike have a habit 
of coming'out at Newcastle. One — I think it was 
conceived by Mr. EUwood Holmes, formerly honorary 
secretary of the meeting — ^wasasmall metal slot which 
could be hung on the umpire’s ladder. It displayed 
numbers corresponding to those in the programme 
and at dhce informed the spectator both of the event 
in progress and the identity of the players Perhaps 
if this serviceable device were adopted at all tourna- 
ments it might abolish the habit which a few players 
contract of assuming absurd pseudonyms. Imagine 
the smile of amused contempt passing over the face 
of a spectator who turns to his programme and finds 
that “A.L.G.Y. Dear” is competing against “M.Y. 
Darling”! If a nom de guerre is necessary — and 
only under very exceptionable circumstances can I 
see that it is — surely the imagination of the gentleman 
wjio wishes to conceal the fact that he is playing 
lawn tennis canri5>e higher than an alias that brings 
the game into the realm of opera bouffe. That 
reflection has nothing to do with Newcastle, where 
for all I know to the contrary grandmothers and 
uncles with legacies to leave may live for ever and 
never require to be buried on the day that a legatee 
is down to play a tournament tie. 

Newcastle has its honoured names I have only 
space to mention here Mr. A J. Harrison, the father 
of the game in the district and in others besides; 
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over daily by leading ladies of the district One 
always feels “at home” at Edgbaston. The com- 
mittee, h^ded by the brothers Burges — I am not 
sure whether they are twins or not : so many tennis 
brothers are there — enterprising Howard Todd, 
another Howard — Howard Smith, Arthur ^ort, 
H. H. Moncktop (never happier than when umpiring 
in the gallery court) and others, seem to have 
cultivated a knack in this respect. ' 

There is nothing a tennis tourist in full cry enjoys 
more than a clear Sunday, a Sunday entirely fpe 
from tennis talk or tennis problems. Motosing may 
here have its uses, and I shall always remember with 
gratitude the excursion which my host, Mr, Charles 
Hyde, of the Birmingkatjt Post, contrived for one or 
two of us in Shakespeare’s country. ‘ It Included a 
visit to Stratford’s honoured sights and a run through 
some of tbe daintiest scenery in Warwickshire. A 
distinguished traveller was of the party and he knew 
not only every stile and almost every stone in the 
district, but many other lands beside. We buried 
the racket gladly for the time being. ‘ 

Newcastle-on-Tyne is a far cry for the southerner, 
but the Northumberland county tournament is well 
worth a visit, if only to see how thoroughly the 
Northern officials can manage a big meeting. Each 
year for one week the executive have the use of the 
county cricket ground, a little more than a stones 
throw from the famous Jcsmond Dene, and to 
splendid service do they put this enclosure. Though 
the courts are neither very dry nor very true (indeed 
they require the impossible, a season's care and 
attention) yet they are quite as good as many genuine 
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courts confinctl to tennis. A peep into the coniinlitec 
shed here (they use noihin;j so fra;jjlc as a tent) 
brings home to you the fact that every big tourna- 
ment lias its business side, its many departments and 
its many c^t^ancous worries. New inventions to 
r.icilhnie both piayens and public alike have a habit 
of coming out at Ncncasilc. One — I think it was 
conceived by Mr. Ellwood Holmes, formerly honorary 
secretary of the meeting — wnsasmall metal sloinhlcli 
could be hung on the umpires Udder. It displayed 
numbers corresponding to those in the prognimmc 
and at <Jncc informed the spectator both of the event 
In progress and the identity of the pUyers, Perhaps 
if this scrvicc.iblc device were adopted at all tourna- 
ments it might abolish the h.ibii which a few pU>tTh 
contract of assuming absurd pscudDn)ms. Imiginc 
the smilc^ of tTmused contempt pas^ng over the f.icc 
of a spectator who turns to hU programme and finds 
that ’* A.L-G.Y. Dc.ir" is competing against 
Darling"! If a non He pterre is necessary — and 
only under very e-xccptionablc circumstances can I 
see that it is — surely the jnngimlion of the gentlem m 
who \rlshes to conceal ilu* fact that lie is phving 
Iiwn tennis can higher ihm an ih.ai Iri'igs 
the game into the realm of eftm bo’ijfe. That 
retleciion has nothing to do with NcwcasiU, where 
for all 1 know to the coniran grindmuth'r. and 
uncles wirh legacies to le.ivc nmy Ihe for ever and 
never m^ulre to be huriM! on the day livat a legitee 
is down to phy a tourn wnent lie. 

Newc.ist!'* has its h *n iafr<I names. I !n\c<?'5!y 
space to iVTiion ! ere Mr. A. J. H.arti no, th'* 
of the game in the d 'ii.dct ard n cdicrs le-Vc; 
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they too should critically gaze upon Payn’s feet. It 
was Mr. Grant — I know he will forgive me for 
recalling these incidents — about whotn a story may 
be told which shows him to be an almost idolatrous 
father. Wylie — I am not sure whether it was at 
Moffat or not but I think it was — had lost a match 
by the rim of his racket, and Mr. Grant had set his 
heart on his son winning it. So mournful was he 
over the reverse that throughout the evening he 
related to everybody who would lend him his ear the 
progress of the match, game by game, almost stroke 
by stroke. The pathetic note always came at the end 
and the phrase was never varied : Five forty 
love and Wylie serving!” This testimonial to his son’s 
serving capacity and his dismay at its fatal aberration 
tickled our fahcies immensely* — for the last sentence was 
always th^ same. ' I remember one practical joker — it 
was really rather rude — went round inviting all kinds 
of people, even waiters, to innocently approach Mr. 
Grant and crave details of Wylie’s sensational defeat. 

Though boasting a national championship,' the 
Moffat meeting rarely attracted a very large or 
a very representative entry , it is one of those tour- 
naments where the man who receives the entry could 
make a safe book on the winners. But if the play 
itself is not exceptionally stern, the tournament has 
.icvdfpvawdftW Xbf.ne* 

charming walks ; the adjacent hydro, at which nearly 
all the players forgather, is a delightful rendezvous. 
Here is a capacious swimming bath much patronized 
by players after their matches, always "something 
going on” after dinner, and the food is Scotch and 

* The Scotush Championships are now hcM at Bridge of Allan 
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Mr. A. E. Bainbridge, under the ^roof of whose 
beautiful mansion every champion of both sexes must 
at one time and another have stayed; the Youll 
family who have, inter alia, presented the thirty- 
guinea challenge cup for the open singles ; Mr. F. H. 
Corder, who, sitting at the left hand of Mr. Eve^egh 
for many years, could probably qualify for a touring 
refereeship if he were not now grey in the service 
of the Northumberland Association; Mr. Elhvood 


Holmes whom I have previously mentioned, Mr.^ 
Wilfred Hall, Mr. R. N. Sutton, Mr. Myles Watson, 
Mr. A. W. White and others. * 

Gping farther north is Moffat, the former venue of 
the Scottish Championships, managed for some years 
by Mr. A. Wallace McGregor, a pillar of Scottish 
lawn tennis and a several-years’ holder of the doubles 
title., 1 confess to no great liking for tlje Moffat 
courts or climate. .. My opinion may be coloured by 
the fact that I have sampled them only once, but 
there it is. I went to Moffat to be braced up, but as 


a tonic it proved immeasurably inferior to Buxton, my 
next point of call. F. W. Payn was at the Scottish 
Championships that year and won the title. 
remember in the handicap doubles we played a 
fairly close match with Wylie Grant and Robert 
Leroy, the young Americans. I mention this match 
because I recollect that Mr. L. J. Grant, father of 


the aforesaid Wylie, was so anxious my partner 


should not be guilty of a foot-fault, the direst mis- 
demeanour in the eyes of this zealous parent, that he 
not only posted himself opposite the line, crossing 
over as we crossed over, but buttonholed half a dozen 
other onlookers before we began and requested that 
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they too-should critically gaze upon Payn's feet. It 
was Mr. Grant — I know he will forgive me for ^ 
recalling these incidents — about whotn a story may 
be told which shows him to be an almost idolatrous 
father. Wylie — I am not sure whether it was at 
Moffat or not but I think it was — had lost a match 
by the rim of his racket, and Mr. Grant had set his 
heart on his son winning iL So mournful was he 
over the reverse that throughout the evening he 
related to everybody who would lend him his ear the 
progress of the match, game by game, almost stroke 
by stroke?. The pathetic note always came at the end 
and the phrase was never varied: "Five thrQsi /or/y 
love and TVyiie serving!” This testimonial to his son's 
, serving capacity and his dismay at its fata! aberration* 
tickled our fancies immensely — for the last sentence was 
always th§ same. ‘ I remember one practical joker — it 
was really rather rude — went round inviting all kinds 
of people, even waiters, to innocently approach Mr. ^ 
Grant and crave details of Wylie’s sensational defeat. 

Though boasting a national championship,^ the 
Moffat meeting rarely attracted a very large or 
a very representative entry ; it is one of those tour- 
naments where the man who receives the entry could 
make a safe book on the winners. But if the play 
itself is not exceptionally stern, the tournament lias 
many independent attractions There are several 
charming walks ; the adjacent hydro, at which nearly 
all the players forgather, is a delightful rendezvous 
Here is a capacious swimming bath much patronized 
by players after their matches, ahvays "something 
going on” after dinner, and tlie food Is Scotch and 

1 Tbe Scottish Cbainptooships are now held at Bridge of Allas 
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Svholesoma , Can it be the porridge that keeps the 
good English lady players away ? For some reason or 
oth^ they have rarely revealed themselves at Moffat 
Fitzwilliam week ! Its glories have faded since all 
Dublin society, in dresses that would have done credit 
to Ascot, gathered in Fitzwilliam Square, sometimes 
our thousand strong, to applaud the hferce rallies of 
Lawford and Renshaw, and later the no less capti-, 
vatmg exhibitions of Hamilton, Pirn, the Baddeleys, 
the Dohertys and other giants. , The Irish champion- 
ships in those days rivalled the Horse Show in popidar 
attraction and in the harvest of gold they* brought 
me hotel - keepers. Under Master (now Colonel) , 
Courtenays matchless control the tournament vied 
with Wimbledon as the meeting of the year. Irish 
hospitality was dispensed with regal liberality and 
every prominent English,^ player braved the. billows 
George’s Channel with a fortitude, InspirM by 
habit Alas! that a combination of circumstances 
should have caused this famous meeting to be- now 
but a shadow of its former self. ^ Even the battle- 
ground has been changed and the fashionable crowds 
have melted away. Happily signs of revived interest 
ire now visible and Ireland may yet rear another 
oand of players which shall challenge the picked men 
of England Dublin at the present time can produce 
orje or two players of conspicuous ability and given 
further intercourse with the best English exponents 
th^se should reach an even higher plane. The " Irish 
drive is not a lost art yet, nor is Irish hospitality one 
smile less enticing. The Chaytors are still there to 
welcome the English invader, as I found and appre- 
ciated, and better sportsmen than J. F. Stokes, J. C. 
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'Parke, H. N. Craig and T. D. Good, the leaders of 
the Irish brigade, one could not wish to meet ' ‘ 

' Commend me to the Yorkshiremen for pertinacity 
on the tennis court. The county of broad shires may 
not breed champions whose skill repels the foreign 
invadtr ?ind is the cynosure of all eyes at Wimbledon, 

^ but it produces hundreds of clubs the members of 
which are as tough and as enthusiastic as any players 
• I have ever met. Leeds, Sheffield and Hull all have 
their complement of level headed, indomitable votaries, 
possessing that timely virtue of extracting hopeless 
matches out of the fire and of now and then achieving 
remarkable success against opponents ranked in a 
higher class. One does not forget that the York- 
shire team won the county championship under 
circumstances which strikingly demonstrated their 
tough-hearted qualities and their capacity fot- effective 
combination. They were fortunate in possessing such 
‘ a zealous and sanguine mentor as Mr. Clement Pflaum,* 
the treasurer of the Yorkshire L.T.A., who in addition 
to “fathering” the county team 'kept a watchful eye 
over promising recruits and was keenly on the alert 
at Yorkshire trial matches. 1 have a great respect 
for Mr. Pflaum’s cwganizing power, a signal illustration 
'of which is annually furnished at that colossal August 
bank holiday tournament held at llkley, the Mecca of 
all Leeds players and of many others beside. At this 
moorland meeting — quite a feature of the season as 
regards the number of its entries and the spirit of 
fierce competition that prevails — as many as four 
hundred and fifty matches have been finished in 
three days, sixteen courts being employed Almost 
as many players enter for the open singles here as at 
' Mr Pflaum resigned m 1911. 
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Wimbledon and the man who would force his way 
through to the final stages must be prepared, practic- 
ally speaking, to remain on court while the clock 
completes a circuit. The handicapping at Ilkley, a 
task involving the burning of many caridles, is an 
object lesson in fairness, and the results testify to its 
remarkable accuracy. Here the brothers Watson are 
usually to the fore. Here, too, are several Yorkshire 
pairs capable of bagging a set from the elect. Scar- , 
borough I first visited when one of the Baddeleys, a 
brother, I fancy, of the twins, won almost the last All 
England junior championship contested at this breezy 
spa. I remember the wind blowing a service back 
over the net and I think I saw H. S. Barlow smash 
a ball that bounded out of the ground. That must be 
eighteen years ago. TheYorkshireAssociation tourna* 
‘ment is now held on the courts of the new Yorkshire 
Club, an enterprise which promises to make Scar- 
borough the headquarters of the game in the north. 

.. Whenever I have been to the Welsh champion- 
ships * at Newport the weather has been so tropical 
as to make one turn, gratefully if guiltily, to the hot 
and cold “showers” thoughtfully provided in* the 
pavilion. The courts here are as a rule very true 
and very well preserved and the management of the 
meeting displays a warm regard for the interest of the 
players and spectators. For nearly ten years the 
meeting witnessed a succession of triumphs for S. H. 
Smith, who has revelled in the hard, sun-baked surface, 
and for three years it welcomed the invincible Miss 
Sutton who closed her vigorous campaign at the 

* Instituted first at Fenaith, near Cardiff, June 14, 18S6, under the 
patronage of Lord Windsor. 
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^Wclsh championships by'bearing off the eighty-guinea 
cliallenge cup presented by the late Marquis of Bute. 
The fact that Smith and Miss Sutton appreciate a 
high bound testifies to the elasticity of the Newport 
courts. The fast surface also suits that fine forehand 
cxpone^it, J. M. Boucher, who on the two occasions 
that Smith did not enter won the title. Not a grace- 
ful exponent, for no player could be who keeps his 

-^elbow and wrist so stiff, Bouther is the quintessence 
of accuracy and steadiness. His handicap record — I 
have,seen him give almost impossible odds and survive 
— must nearly equal that of Ernest Renshaw. “I've 
drawn Boucher in the first round and may as well go 
home,” is not an uncommon expression in the dressing 
room at Newport. 

Buxton to my mind has the best air of any place 
in England where tournaments are held, and were it 
not associatSd in the minds of tourists with moist 
courts and dripping tents, would assuredly regain 
its former glory. The meeting takes place in the 
pleasure gardens, as at Leamington, and is the venue 
of the ladies’ doubles championship. A terrific gale 
blevy over ^ the ground one year I was there, and 
the referees’ tent, was only saved from utter de- 
struction by the united efforts of players and officials. 
Leicester has great attractions for me. It is not a 
large meeting, but the entry for the open events 
bristles with big names, and thanks toThe interest 
displayed in it by^Mr. and Mrs. George Hillyard, 
who “put up" a small army of “cracks” at Thorpe 
Satchville, ^the public are enabled to see almost a 
full-dress rehearsal of Wimbledon. Nottingham is 
another midland meeting which daily attracts a “full 
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house.” The tournament atmosphere is not confined 
to t e courts but extends to the neighbouring houses, 
most of which entertain for the week. Here come 
most of the leading players of both sexes. The 
courts are excellent. ' 

East Coast provides a salubrious (August 
holiday round, particularly serviceable to the plajer 
who seeks a brisk circuit with his racket rarely cased 
He may begin at Saxmundham (near AIdburgb)< 
in the charming park belonging to Mr. W. E. 
Long, a fortnight's campaign that will take* him 
subsequently to Colchester, where he must make 
due^ allowance for an inclined plane, and then on to 
Felixstowe, a popular if somewhat wind-swept tourna- 
ment. The irrepressible Allens, with their inexhaust- 
ible fund of tittle-tattle, used to make this round 
regularly, and I can see the cherubic Charlie Allea 
sitting in the ^ittle parlour of th6 6ell Inn at 
Saxmundham inviting every player who passed the 
window to come in and celebrate the slaughter of 
the “rabbits.” The addiction of the twins to a 
thirst-quencher after a hot day on the courts has 
■ yielded many stories. One of the best is that 
depicts “ E. R. ” entering a privatg bar and ordering 
his special concoction. Having consumed this potion 
with one pull “E. R. ” leaves the bar. “C. G.,"as 
like his^ brother as one pea is to another, enters and 
duly drinks his particular “refresher.” The landlord 
naturally thinks both his customers are one and the 
same man, and his astonishment may be imagined 
when “E. R. ” comes back in a few minutes for a 
"repeat order”! 

Almost every holiday resort that respects itself 
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and seeks modern recognition now has its annual 
tournament. There are so many flourishing and 
enjoyable meetings on the South Coast, for example, 
that an intrepid channel swimmer wishing to visit 
them all need pay nothing in railway fares. Folke- 
stone, Hythe, Eastbourne, Brighton, Shanklin, 
Falmouth are only some which have their weeks, and 
were the tourist gifted with the aquatic powers of 
Captain Webb he could swim across to Boulogne 
and Dieppe and there pursue his campaign. Brighton 
and Eastbourne are the climax of the season and the 
final muster at both seems each year to become more 
imposing and more unwieldy. About eight hundred 
matches were played on the county ground at Hove 
in the 1907 tournament, a record task even for the 
celebrated management cf Mr. Evelegh and Mr. 
Lionel King, and more than this total the following 
week at Eastbourne. Devonshire Park makes its 
appeal on a scale which includes guaranteed fine 
weather, a large and appreciative gallery, musical 
accompaniments, a hundred outdoor tea - tables, 
evening concerts and fireworks. The lists here 
bring together young and old in motley profusion. 
Easlbourne is the only tournament save Wimbledon 
(where there are tio handicap events) that habitually 
runs over into the second week. The wily veteran 

when tackling a young blood who strolls up in a 
loud bla 7 er and casts a half- contemptuous, half- 
joyful look at the grey hairs. To Eastbourne 
also comes in ever-increasing numbers the young 
lady who has made a hit at her suburban club and 
vsho has been gi%en to understand by her friends 
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that a couple of seasons only divides her from tie 
championship at Wimbledon. Disillusionment may 
How after an early exit from the handicap events 
or It may be temporarily delayed until some opponent 
0 ten years experience of tournaments, concedin? 
half-thirty and owing as much, gently crushes the 
aspirant, as she herself was crushed a decade Wore 
ere is nothing like an open prize meeting to reveal 
the fact that proficiency and honours at lawn tennis 
can on y be purchased after a long and arduous 
apprenticeship. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE STORY OR THE DAVIS CUP 

(1900-1903) 

The symbol of mtemational supremacy — Why the first British team 
failed— Roper Barrett gnes his impressioos and offers some criticisms— 
Englishmen feken on the flank — Ward and Davis create a sensation at 
Wimbledon — The Dohertys and Dr Pim go to Amenca— Comments on 
Dr Pirn’s selection for the internationals— The States team triumphs at 
Bay Ridge— Ten thousand spectators tvatch a single combat— Dohertj s 
demonstrate their invincible skill m the doubles— The screw service and 
Its effects — “R F.” reaches the challenge round at Newport — England 
challenges again and the Dohertys “sweep the board”— Another un- 
expected situation for Mr. Coltms — How the issue hung m the balance 
at Longtsood— The Cup finally lifted— An American appreciauon of 
“H L.” 

T he story of the Dwight Davis Challenge 
Cup Competition is a rich record of inter- 
national rivalry, patriotic fervour and strenu- 
ous endeavour. The massive solid silver punch-bowl 
lined with gold, valued at about ^200 and presented 
by Mr. Dwight F. Davis of St. Louis, bears relation- 
ship to lawn tennis somewhat akin to that of the 
America Cup and yachting And so far as public 
interest in America is concerned the fight for this 
trophy, symbol of international supremacy, has aroused 
as much excitement and attracted as many onlookers 
as the struggles of British and American racing craft 
off Sandy Hook. We may even draw a more specific ’ 
*» 
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analogy between these two contests Both ha« 
sprung from American enterprise and from the in 
herent desire of Americans to assert their supremacy 
m every branch of sport. Both are governed by 
Hard and fast regulations which, though they have 
never impaired the cordial relations of the rival 
aut oritieS) have yielded a demand for modilScation 
or adjustment. Both, on the days of actual conflict, 
have been influenced in result by the vagaries of the 
weather and by conditions peculiar to the scene of 
action , and both have brought out the distinctively 
constructive methods, as well as the sporting tempera- 
ments, of the two countries. At first sight the 
maritime passage of a wind-propelled yacht may 
appear to have little or nothing in common with 
the human-projected flight of a tennis ball on a 
awn. Yet the successful issue of the first depends 
largely on human effort— on the skilful handling of 
the wheel, the care of the canvas, the training and 
contro of the crew, and a complete knowledge of 
the course. If we substitute a racket for the wheel, 
regard the crew as human muscles and the course as 
' coi^ned within the limits of a court, the comparison 
becomes more intelligible. 

But there is this great difference between the 
contests for the Davis Cup* and the America Cup 
any vmiant efforts have been made by this countrj’ 
to gam the blue riband of yachting. These have not 
yet been crowned with success; the theatre of w'nr 
IS sti American waters. For three years the lawn 
tennis players in the States victoriously defended 
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the Davis Cup against the atthch' of the invader — 
not always a well-balanced attack, let me add. But 
in 1903 the superior skill, greater consistency and 
wonderful tenacity of the British team prevailed — the 
trophy was exported for the first time to British soil. 
Throe more years, and though the field widened and 
challengers came from the Continent and even from 
distant Colonies, the custody of that cup was safe- 
guarded. The Dohertys had captured it ; they were 
its trusty defenders. But in 1907, a bad year for 
England's sporting prestige and one in which neither 
the Dohertys nor S. H. Smith and Frank Riseley 
were available for home service, the Davis Cup 
exhibited further globe-trotting tendencies, and as the 
result of a ^brilliant campaign by Norman Brookes 
the Australian and Anthony Wilding the New 
Zealander, set oF on a long journey to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Happily its destination was a 
Commonwealth linked to us by Imperial ties The 
Davis Cup is still a family possession, despatched 
across the seas as tangible proof of our sons’ prowess. 
That it will come back sooner or later to the Mother- 
laryi, untarnished by its sojourn abroad, we may con- 
fidently predict. , 

There can be little question that the first British 
team that went over in 1900 to challenge for the 
Davis Cup suffered from several disadvantages. For 
one thing, it lacked the administrative assistance and 
paternal influence of a non-playing manager. It was 
new to the climatic conditions of America; the 'tour 
was strictly limited, and its members had no time to 
feel their feet on American soil The conditions of 
play were likewise novel and in some measure primitive. 
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feet above the level of the land, the sun meantime 
forming beautiful rainbows Well, having inspected 
this bewildering sight and the awful whirlpool where 
Captain Webb tempted Providence once too often, 
we journeyed back to Boston Here we were heartily 
welcotned by Palmer Presbrey, M. D. Whitman, Leo 
Ware, James Dwight, Leyman, A. Codman and many 
others famous in the lawn tennis world Of America. 

• Palmer Presbrey looked after us right royally, made 
us members of all the leading clubs and had us put 
up tt the University Club. I 'should like to express 
our special appreciation of the unremitting attention 
we received from Palmer Presbrey and James Dtvight, 
and particularly to mention the farewell dinner they 
gave us at the Somerset Club on leaving Boston, 
with Mr. Leyman in the chair. 

“Now 9 .S to conditions of play at Long wood, the 
venue of the international matches. The ground 
was abominable. The grass was long. Picture to 
yourself a court in England where the grass has 
been the longest you ever encountered; double the 
length of that grass and you have the courts as they 
wesc at Longwood at that time. The net was a 
disgrace to civilised lawn tennis, held up by guy 
ropes which were continually sagging, giving way as 
much as 2 or 3 inches every few games and fre- 
quently requiring adjustment. As Ibr the bafis, f 
hardly like to mention them. They were awful — 
soft and vioi/iery-lookijj ^ — ^and when served w'ith 
the American twist came at you like an animated 
egg-plum. I do not exag^rate. Neither Beals 
Wright nor Holcombe Ward nor Karl Behr can 
make the balls used at Wimbledon break as much as 
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Perhaps our team had underestimated the strength 
and skill of their opponents. Certainly they were 
repulsed in a manner which sug’gested, even if it did 
not proclaim, their inferiority, while the confidence of 
the British authorities seemed scarcely justified But 
let me interpolate here the interesting and untoned 
impression of this, the pioneer tour of an official British 
team, kindly supplied for this volume by Mr. H. 
Roper Barrett, one of its three members : ^ ' 

“After many disappointments^ the team that 
actually set sail was Arthur Wentworth Gore, Ernest 
D. Black and Herbert Roper Barrett — ^*poeticalIy 
referred to in the official organ as '■fThe Dauntless 
Three.’ The Campania landed us at New York^n 
‘a Saturday morning. Here we were met and 
welcomed by Mr. Stevens’ (he was an American 
player of those days) man. We appr^iated Ain 
Stevens’ kindness in sending down his man; it 
seemed so j'riendly and kind and much better than 
coming himself. Having had no particular facilities 
offered us for practice, it was unanimously decided, 
Gore being in the chair, that we should forthwith 
visit Niagara. Accordingly on the same night «we 
took train and went right through Jo Buffalo, where 
^ we saw the wonderful Falls, crossed over to Canada 
^ and subsequently went beneath them. The Falls 
, ‘ heggar description ’ ; it is impossible to describe 
their grandeur and power and, as you know', I am 
no poet. Let that go We saw many hundred 
thousand tons of water rushing over the Fall each 
minute and throwing up spray three or four hundred 

'The Dohertys and several other letdjng; players acre usable W 
accept the invitation of the L,TJi. 
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feet above the level of the land, the sun meantime 
forming beautiful rainbows. Well, having inspected 
this bewildering sight and the awful whirlpool where 
Captain Webb tempted Providence once too often, 
we journeyed back to Boston. Here we were heartily 
wclcotited by Palmer Presbrey, M. D. Whitman, Leo 
Ware, James Dwight, Leyman, A. Codman and many 
otliers famous In the lawn tennis w^orld of America. 

* Palmer Presbrey looked after us right royally^, made 
us members of all the leading clubs and had us put 
up At the University Club. I 'should like to express 
our special appreciation of the unremitting attention ^ 
wc received from Palmer Presbrey and James DWight, 
and particularly to mention the farewell dinner they 
gave us at the Somerset Club on leaving Boston, 
with Mr. Leyman in the chair. 

"Nowjs to conditions of play at Longwood, the 
venue of the international matclies. The ground 
was abominable. The grass was long. Picture to 
yourself a court in England where the grass has 
been the longest you ever encountered ; double the 
length of that grass and you have the courts as they 
\sete at Longwood at that time. The net tvas a 
disgrace to civilised lawn tennis, held up by guy 
ropes which were continually sagging, giving way as 
much as 2 or 3 inches every few games and fre- 
quently requiring adjustment. As lor the "bans, I 
hardly like to mention them. They were awful — 
soft and vtoikery-lookir.g — and when ser\'ed with 
the American twist came at you like an animated 
cgg-plum. 1 do not exaggerate. Neither Beals 
Wright nor Holcombe Ward nor Karl Behr can 
make the balls used at Wimbledon break as much as 
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these did. They not only swerved in the air, but 
m hitting the ground broke surely four to fi\e 
leet. Our team was altogether taken at a dls- 
a vantage. We had never experienced this seirice 
before and it quite nonplussed us. The spectators 
were most impartial and the female ffcrtion 
thereof not at all unpleasant to gaze upon." (This 
last sentence may explain something.) Mr. Barrett ^ 
proceeds : , *\ 

M. D. Whitman, Dwight Davis and ' Hol- 
combe Ward were a fine team, certainly the best 
America ever had Taking into consideration _ 
the adverse conditions under /which we played 
(the thermometer was 136* Fahr. in the sun— a 
dry heat) I do not think we did so badly.* The 
umpires (who sat on chairs perched on tables) 
and the linesmen discharged their dvties most 
satisfactorily. Indeed, we had nothing to com- 
plain about in regard to American sportsmanship 
and hospitality. 

‘ Personally I had to catch the Campania back 
to Liverpool on the next Saturday. I was only 
in America a week, and I often laugh to m)’GeIf 
over the fact that I journeyed some 6800 miles to 
play thirty games.* Still I do not grumble. There 
was no one else to represent England and I fek I 
had to go despite the inconvenience and personal 
expense to which we were put. 

Whitman, let me conclude, was one of the finest 


! America won by 3 matches lo nil, 10 sets to one Itt'O'' 
apmsl Davis) .and 76 games to 50 Rain interrupted the last 
play which was never completed 

• Davis and Ward beat Black and Barrett 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 
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single players I ever saw, but I think Gore was a 
match for Davis.” ^ ( 

Mr. Barrett's outspoken criticisms of the playing 
conditions at Longp,vood are doubtless justified. These 
must have militated seriously against the chances of 
the British team which had^been familiar to up-to- 
date English accessories. But I do not think that 
even on perfect courts with perfect nets and^ in a 
more normal temperature the Englishmen would have 
triumphed. Nor do I gather that Mr. Barrett holds 
any other opinion. The American writer® who said 
that ” it will always remain a mystery why the 
English players should not have had some inkling 
of what they had to expect ” was not referring to the 
conditions, though he might have been, but to the 
American service. “ The Englishmen,” this chronicler 
goes on, ‘*were taken on the flank and utterly routed. 
To those across the' water it was some consolation 
to know the three players who represented Great 
Britain, good as they were, were not the three best 
men possible to send over.” Possibly they may not 
have been, but that reflection does not absolve the 
Lrr.A. from a charge of over-confidence or relieve 
them from a rfiare in the defeat. The truth is, 
probably, that estimations of American form were 
based on the results of an unofficial tour through the 
States, made. Ixij Dn-. Eaves., U,. A., N.lshet. and. EL. S-. 
Mahony in 1897. Newport Nisbet beat both 
Whitman and Lamed, while Dr. Eaves, defeating 
Nisbet in the final, came within a few points ol 

^ A thundeniorm stopped the tie between Gore and Davis. Davis 
won the first set 9-7 j the second was dra^vn at 9-9. 

* F. S htansficM in the Boston Globe, Angnsl 4, 1901. 
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winning ^ the American championship. But in the 
intervenijig three years ^American players had made 
great strides. Apart from their service, Avhich they 
developed with much enterprise and conspicuous suc- 
cess, the players in the States were adding new strokes 
to their repertoire each season. Commenting on their 
progress, the late H. S. Mahony observed about this 
time : “ The Americans dart in and kill many a volley 
whifch an English player would either let drop, half* ^ 
volley or volley very weakly. Of their ground-play, 
especially on the forehand, there is nothing to be said 
but praise, and those who saw Larned's* beautiful 
ground-strokes in this country will thoroughly endorse 
this opinion.” 

In 1901, anxious to re-establish the supremacy 
which it was felt the result of the first conflict had 
impaired, the English Association challerrged again 
and visions of an early revenge began to float before 
the eyes of English players. But this dream had 
to be postponed. No team whose chances of success 
might have been considered superior to those of the 
1900 combination could be raised, and it was wisely 
decided to wait another year. Obviously the desire 
of the Association was to pit the invincible skill of 
the Doherty brothers against the American holders; 
it was therefore necessary to await the convenience 
of the champions. The wisdom of this course 'vas 
proved by the remarkable success which attended 
^ the vjsit to Wimbledon 6f the American doubles 
champions, Holcombe W^ard and Dwight Davis, in 
the summer of 1901. Not until this redoubtable 
pair served, Smashed and lobbed their way through 
to the challenge round did the average Englishman 
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appreciate the real potency of their game, nor give 
Black, Gore and Barrett their righteous du 6 . Even 
in the challenge round itself, when only the potential 
resistance of the Dohertys divided the invaders from 
the championship, the extraordinary powers of Ward 
and •Davis and the efficacy of American methods 
were so far demonstrated that had not rain cut the 
match short on the first day the visitors might have 
triumphed. As it was, the Dohertys were tested 
to the utmost to save their titles on the following 
dayd A team more aggressive and synergetic had 
never been seen in the centre court of Wimbledon. 

It is no exaggeration to say that when R. F. and 
H. L. Doherty, Dr. Joshua Pirn and “Captain” 
W. H. Collins were selected to take up the second 
challenge for the Davis Cup, every player in this 
country proudly pictured the trophy coming back 
with the team. This confidence was justified ; why 
it was not fulfilled we shall presently discover. 

When one considers that the British travellers 
were going to exhibit their prowess before the 
assembled gaze of 10,000 spectators in New York, it 
is* remarkable — indeed an indication of newspaper 
apathy in regard to lawn tennis at that time — that 
the party should have slipped out of England un- 
attended by even the faintest trumpeting in the daily 
press. It is true one paper sent its representative to 
Euston to inten’iew the champions, but the result 
when published was so obviously lacking in illumina- 
tion as to be practically worthless — it seems to have 

* Wnien rain slopped pUy cq the first day both s\d« had won a 
<et ard irere “pames .all" in the third Tisc milcli •■■as entirely 
rcpt-5\Td on the tnorTo«, when the Dolicitj-s wort. 
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provoked great hilarity on the other side. Perhaps 
there was some desire on the part of the tourists 
themselves to “lie low,’* for the medical member of 
t e team (who sailed a week later) was mysteriously 
reerre to as “Mr. X” and “A Famous Player" 
and seems indeed to have left these shores rather in 
tec aracter' of a stowaway than as a champion 
w ose name was a household word on every tennis 
awn. Doubtless there were sound professional t 
reasons for this secrecy, but it must be recorded that 
t e voracious journalists on the other side scarc'ely 
tasted Mr. X *’ while greedily swallowing Dr. Pirn. ■ 
With a view to winning the Eastern Doubles and 
thus gaining a passport to Newport,^ the team went 
through at once to Boston and after enjoying a trip 
to Nahant on Mr. Charles Hayden’s yacht im* 
mediately began operations on the Longwcod courts. 
The British players seemed to have impressed 
themselves most favourably on the spectators. The 
Dohertys appearance in court was "described as 
very pleasing.”® “Wearing the light blue colours 
of Cambridge University and attired in white clothes 
they contrasted favourably %vith the grotesque atid 
dishevelled appearance of some of the American 
players. As the brothers’ only object in competing 
at Longwood (apart from their desire to win the 
Eastern Doubles which they fulfilled) was to gain 
practice in singles, “H. L." retired after winning 
three rounds comfortably, “R. F." a little earlier. 

^ TTie winners of the Eastern and Western Doubles 'meet at 
Newport to decide winch shall challenge the holders of the Doubles 
atnpionship In 1907 the Southbrn champions were .ilso admitted to 
this final cllmmating contest; and subsequently the champ'ons of the 
Pacific coast, , 
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Had they not done so, as Mr. Collins points out,* 
“they might, one or the other of them, have had to 
play two hard matches on both Friday and Saturday, 
I or have been compelled to retire in the final round of 
the singles. “What the press will have to say to- 
morroV,” wrote the English captain in his diary, “is 
none of our business.” As a matter of fact the press 
only wrote nice things. “The decision to withdraw,” 
\ said one of the leading dailies,® “ can in no wise be criti- 
cised. The Dohertys availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to become accustomed to the American style 
of playing and to acquire a familiarity with American 
turf and balls. Nobody should question the propriety 
of their withdrawing if it seems policy to do so,” 

It is interesting to note, in view of the criticisms 
levelled against ' the Longwood courts by the first 
British team, that Mr, Collins stated at a complimen- 
taiy dinner* before leaving Boston that he considered 
tire differences in conditions of playJn America and 
England so slight “ that any player could get accus- 
tomed to them with two days’ practice”; while the 
Dohertys themselves admitted* that the “American 
conditions, except for the great heat, are quite up to 
ours ; and we could not wish to have better courts 
than those at Brookline near Boston.” Doubtless 
there had been great improvement in the two years. 

There can be little question that when the 
Dohertys, now joined by Dr. Pirn, arrived at Bay 
Ridge to contest the international matches, they were 
fairly confident of winning the Davis Cup at the first 

^ Report to the • Boston Globe, Joly 30, 1902. 

* Held at the County Club^ Brookline, August 2, 1902. 

^ R F. ond H. Z, Doherty on Ijeam Tennis. 
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time of asking. Their achievements at Lonreood, 
^ slight as they were, included victories over both 
" j brothers Wrenn in the 
doubles, each with the loss of only one set. It is 
true neither had yet met Whitman in a single, but 
twi,- defeated players who eni{)lo)eii 

Whitman’s service and most of his methods. As to 
Ward and Davis, the Dohertys had vanquished them 
at Wimbledon a year ago. Among Americans, howl 
, there was a feeling of quiet confidence. “The 

visitors, we are told/ “ decline to express any opinion 
on the outcome, but seem to be very confident under* 
the surface. Their experience in Longwood helped 
this feeling immensely. Captain Collins declared 
yesterday that every condition was satisfactory to him- 
self and his men. He had tested the American balls 
and found them very similar to the Englisltandappar- ' 
ently quite as good. The turf suited &m and he said 
all three of his men were in excellent condition ” '**' 

Now we come to a question of policy ondhe part 
of the British captain that subsequently evoked much' 
comment on both sides of the Atlantic Mr. Collins 
nominated R. F. Doherty and Dr. Pirn for thb four 
singles and the brothers Doherty for the one doubles 
ne. “People are constantly asking me," said Mr. 
Collins subsequently,* “why the ‘Doctor’ was chosen 
' instead of H. L. Doherty. They don’t seem to 
realise that the Americans had fresh men for the 
Rubles and that sometimes in America it is hot. If 
H L. Doherty had played on the Wednesday and 
Thursday in the singles, and the weather Iiacf not 

* JVeiv Si/n, Au^aist 5, 1902. j 

f* Interview m Lavn /r/ttus, September 10, 1902. 
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been as it was, propitious, he might have been a rag 
on the Friday. Apart from that, the * Doctor ’ was 
playing extremely well in practice against the 
Dohertys and we saw no reason before the viatck that 
he would not show the Americans some of his old 
quality. He was never in better training in his life, 
I should say. F don’t even think he was over- 
trained, although he had taken off more than two 
Istone in six weeks.” I give this explanation in justice 
to Mr. Collins who has proved himself an efficient 
and*generally a far-sighted captain ; but I. am bound 
to add that the net result^ of the international 
matches at Bay Ridge makes it now clear that the 
British captain. would have been better advised had 
, heleft'the brunt of the attack entirely in the hands 
of the Dohertys, as he did in 1903. The chances, it 
* seems to mt, were two to. one in favour of “H. L." 
playing. There were four • singles and only one 
dfmble. ' Pirn's 'responsibility^ was therefore ‘ just 
double as much as the younger Dohertys and his 
pre-eminent standard twice as important. Only a 
month previously,," H, L.’’ had become champion of 
England, and he had' won the championship of 
Ireland the samfi year. Pirn 'had been champion 
eight years previously ; for some years he had been 
out of the tournament arena. Even the American 
journals expressed surprise at the selection. A 
shrewd judge* of the game wrote; "Had the 
challenging side eliminated Dr. Pirn and played only 
the brothers Doherty, it is easily conceivable they 

* America '\on three of the four singles, Pim only winning one set 
in the st\-en sets he conicstetL 

* Herbert Henshtw m Brcolljn Ltfe^ August 16, 1903. 
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might have won two of the four single matches as 
well as the doubles. Certainly Dr. Pim must be 
omitted from any critical analysis. He was simply a 
first-class man badly out of practice and the only 
cause for wonder is that, after his long retirement and 
without adequate preparation he should Iiavd been 
chosen to represent the English Association in such a 
contest. Seemingly the only rational explanation 
would be that Dr, Pirn in any form was thought tof 
be a better third choice than any English player now 
in active competition, which would tend to confirm 
the oft-repeated assertion of English critics that 
the British game has '•etrograded.” This excerpt 
suggests that Dr. Pim, inough outplayed, w^ not 
outclassed. Seven years earlier when on tour in the 
States, it may be''noted, he was regarded as half* 
fifteen better than any American player, Mr. Collins, 
perhaps, had much to justify his action. 

The matches themselves created immense inter®. 
Over 5000 people watched the. play on the first day, 
over 6060 on the second and the doubles lie, when 
the Dohertys beat Ward and Davis,* actually attracted 
a crowd ofi 10,000 — the largest assembly that 
watched a lawn tennis match. The conditions were 
perfect.® R. F. Doherty was decidedly unlucky jn 
having to finish his tie with Lamed, postponed over- 
night on account of rain, in the ''morning and pb)' 
Whitman the same afternoon. Though this arrange* 
ment was unanimously agreed upon,* “R. F*’ 
perhaps justified in remarking to me subsequently. 
“Whitman was fresh and 1 was not. I beat hint 


> Tlic score «as J-A I 
* Mr, Colliits io his o' 
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«'it Newport afterwards in the final of the American 
championship. It is a fair assumption I should have 
beaten him at Bay Ridge if I had not had the 
morning’s strain and excitement” As for the tactics 
pursued in this match we are told^ that‘“R. F.” 
contiifued to battle for the net in the American 
fashion and though beaten m three straight sets 
made a much better stand than was at first antici-' 

^ pated. '* It is certain that R. F. Doherty owed his 
success against Lamed to his recognition of the 
futility .of English tactics, and it is at least safe to 
say that *he will be stronger in the singles game 
when he leaves this country.” It was in the doubles 
that the brothers demonstrated convincingly their 
superlative skill. This was probably the most re- 
markable- doubles contest ever seen. Davis and 
Ward, th» most spectacular team in lawn tennis 
annals, after playing in invincible style for nearly 
fffo sets, were gradually worn down and beaten out 
by the most heartbreaking precision and certainty 
of return. The crowds filed out from the beautiful 
grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club still under 
thfe spell of the great tennis they had witnessed, 
trying simultanefiusly to climb on one lone car of the 
Fort Hamilton line which had been thoughtfully 
provided by the trolley authorities to carry 6000 
people back to town.* Dwight Davis, the donor of 
the cup, appears to have been the pivot upon which 
the whole match turned ; he it was who nearly won 
victory and who finally earned defeat. A whirlwind 
at first, his terrific smashing and twist service almost 
'demoralised the Englishman. held himself in 

' * Mr, Herbert Henshaw. . * Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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■ and did no, 

other men rV” “> kill those balls which 

finish he • ° 7 

his “ kin sharp volleys and low shots- 

Stedlne "-ss a marvel of 

Xer liT' ^ evidently less feared 6n ,he 
Davis waq° ^ T "m partner, for even when 

“Ward '"“‘■e to Ward than to Davia, 

.. H I ,7°''^'^'* hke a beaver to stem the tide."" 
srr,™ ■ have handled the Americans' 

screw service with less embarrassment thart“R.F.," 
thp ^ rallies was the "wheel-horse doing 

in all ^ work.” He was very certain 

1 . , 7 ^7^ hat his return of the service was 

h lllnrr . "“tly aU of thc 

to h5 1 vff 7 There seems 

victory 'thp 'h'® memorable 

sfvlo'^f T ^“h^ttys used more of the AmcricJB ' 
y o pay than any foreign team that had pre 
viously crossed the Atlantic 

DriJo space for a brief mention of the 

rkr. ^ sequent visiti to I^ewport, the venue'of 
h,n7'"T“"7^''"’P'°"®h'PS- FoitLfied by what had 
fidrn7^f Americans were fairly con- 

r . ° retaining the singles tide which Dr. Eaves 

sfrpnn-?t, vopturcd five years earlier; but to 

^0^7" M- D. Whitman, the idol of 

shin Was induced to re-enter the champion- 

p arena and safeguard the honour of the States. 

* JVfTV York Surt. 

«vce™'S”re 

vcvss.re j-cars. Ha had since pnicticaliy reiired fram the raoc. 
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The doubles .were con^idcrcd to be visibly moving 
towards England. As it happened, American antici- 
pations were rwlised, but it was not “invincible" 
Whitman who proved . to be the saviour of his 
country. ‘ Of the eightyrthree competitions in the 
single^ R. F. Doherty and Whitman duly reached 
the 6naD The- Englishman, playing Magnificent 
tennis, defeated the pride of America with com- 
parative ease. When “R. F." faced Lamed, the 
liolder, in the challenge round the heat — to quote a 
remark subsequently made to me by Doherty — was 
so intense**' that the linen collars of the spectators 
were reduced to pulp." The Englishman struggled 
bravely but ineffectually, and the more acclimatised 
holder triumphed wdth the loss of one set in four.* 
Thus the results at Bay Ridge were exactly reversed. 
There “R-^F. " beat Lamed and fell to Whitman;' 
at Newport it was the other w’ay round. In the 
the brothers again achieved a notable victory, • • 
and byN^efeating Ward and Davis in the challenge 
round not only proclaimed their superiority in the 
four-handed game but exported the title to England 
for ihe first time in its history.* 

That England w'ould challenge again ne.xt’year 
for the Cup was certain, while another safe assumption 
was that H. L. Doherty, unbeaten in any match in 
America, would support his brother exclusively in 
both singles and doubles. With the doubles almost 

^ Dr. Pirn \\-as beaten in the fourth round by L. E. Ware on the day 
of bis departure. “H.L.” scratched lo his brother in the semi final. 

Americans admit that the English challenger was handicapped 
by the heat. ' 

*The Dohert>’s won 12-10^ 6 -^. They lost only one service 
each ; Ward lost two, Da\n 3 three. 
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a victory in hand, it would go hard with England if 
the brothers could nof each win a singles tie^and thus 
secure the rubber. That this anticipation was not 
only realised but that the Dohertys made a clean 
sweep of all the American honours, international 
and national, history now bears witness. In fjct, the 
brothers’ tour of 1903 was a triumphant progress from 
beginning to end. Their coup d'essai the previous 
year may have partially failed ; their coup dc grdct 
lacked neither conclusJveness nor dramatic effect/ 
Whitman, now finally retired, did not play for 
America, nor were Davis and Ward available for 
the doubles ; but Lamed, the hero of Newport, 
was in the defending team, as sound and forceful 
as ever, while the Wrenn brothers, one of whom 
took^ Whitman's place in the singles, were Justly 
considered to be ^quite as powerful a ^combination 
as the, thrice-crowned doubles champions, in fact 
vmore "heady” and more reliable. But the EnjjUs/t* 
men, familiar now with American condition'J,'" undis- 
mayed by the American service and with their tactical 
campaign carefully planned and as carefully rehearsed, 
were masters of the situation. Both at Long'vood 
(the scene of the 1900 international matches when 
England' was outclassed) and at Newport, where 
"H. L.” gained the laurel wreath which "R. F.”had 
so nearly worn the year before, the brothers proved 
themselves to be the greatest and most natural ex- 
ponents of the game the world had ever seen. Surely 
the American achievements of the Dohertys in 19^3 
^ must stand out as the brightest feature of their da2zling 
career. Whenever I hear this or that admirer urging 
the superior claims of another player, either of the 
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past or the present generation, I invariably recite to 
the doubting 'Thomas the record of this marvellous 
tour. Not a record, mark you, of figures alone — 
indeed some of the victories were more dearly bought 
than those of the previous year — hut a record of cour- 
ageous zeal, of difficulties surmounted, of unemotional 
confidence, and of absolute indifference to the state of 


the -weather and the size and temper of the crowd. 

On this victorious trip the Dohertys were again 
accompanied by I\Ir- W. H. Collins as captain. T 
^see that in some of the American newspapers — w’hich, 
by the way, gave remarkable prominence to these 
matches— 2 Mr. Collins is described as “trainer.” 


Though its English meaning rather suggests a 
man tvaiting in the pavilion with a rough towel, 
the title is not misplaced : Mr. Collins did train his 
team, physically, morally and mentally. He studied 
their every>comfort, arranged every travelling detail, 
kept a watchful eye over their meals and despatched 
thein^Mrly to bed. I'm not sure he didn't act as 
chaperoVj at the many social functions which the 
brothers attended. This genial amateur “trainer" 
had more than one une.xpected situation to face. 
Two days before the first international \ies began, 
R. F. Doherty cxjmplaincd of pain in his playing 
arm. To quote Mr. Collins:' “He said that he 
felt something go wrong in his doubles match the 
day before,® but as a similar feeling had previously 
ocfcurred, he did not think anything of it at the time. 
He made no further mention of it until Monday morn- 
ing when he said that his arm was troubling him 


* Official Report! to L T A. 

* At an inntation toum*»ment at N-Uiant, partnered by H. S Maliony 


*7 
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Regulation 11 * which allowed one player to be sub- 
stituted for another in case of illness^ provided the 
captain of the opposing side consented. W. A. 
LarneH was accordingly consulted, but the American 
captain, w'hile expressing sincere sympathy with the ' 
Engli^ team, decided according to Regulation 8' 
that if Mahony played in the first round of the singles 
he must also play in the second. He w'ould agree to 
this substitution, but he w'ould not consent to three 
4nen playing in the singles. Accordingly Mr. Collins 
had ^o decide whether he should play Mahony in both 
singles antirun the risk of losing them both or whether 
he should concede America a "walk-over” in the first 
round and pray that "R. F.” might be well enough to 
contest, and viin, the second. Then there were the 
doubles; but here the Americans did not object to 
the substitution of Mahony for "R. F.” as a partner 
for‘'H. L." Mr. Collins took the bolder course. He 
scra^^ed the man with the injured arm and presented 
AmericK with a match — as it happened the only 
one* th^ "won.” Possibly the English captain re- 
membered Dr. Pirn, or possibly he had unqualified 
confidence in the administrations of Dr. Whipple. 
Providence evidently heard the prayer of Mr. Collins 
for on the next two days it rained so hard that no 
play was possible. On the Friday the patient not 
only went into court and defeated the Wrenns in 
partnership with his hrother,' hut experienced no iB 
effects after the match. England was now one up 
\\ ith tw o to play. Prospects of victory looked very rosy. 

' Since amended, see Appendix 

* H L. Doherty beat R D Wreno m three straight sets. 

* The score was 7-5, 9-7, 2-6^ 6-3 
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again. immediately telephoned for Dr. F. H. 
Whipple, who had helped us out of our former 
troubles, and he arrived at 9 a.m. He could not 
find any trace of serious trouble, but gave instructions 
as to treatment and returned at 2.30 p m and treated 
the sprain for three-quarters of an hour. Later in the 
afternoon the Dohertys had a knock-up and “ 1 ^. F." 
found pain in playing his backhand or forehand, 
if the stroke necessitated a long reach. Overhead 
there was no pain to speak of. Dr. Whipple saw hirm 
again at 7 p.m. and thought that the practice had 
done him no harm. He came again at 1020 pm 
and fixed up the arm for the night.” VVith such 
tender care are international tennis champions treated 
On the next morning the doctor gave his decision and 
it was against “R. F." and England. There would 
be great risk in playing that day ; in fact if he did 
play he might be hors de combat for se\feral weeks 
On the other hand, if he rested his arm for twenty- 
four hours he might possibly^ be fit on the 
and there was “a very fair chance ” of hi's bf^ng able 
to play on Thursday. The medical certificate stated 
that “ R. F.” was suffering from a strain of the deltoid 
muscle of the right shoulder and probably of capslilar 
ligament. Now came Mr. Collins^ problem. H. S 
Mahony had come over with the Dohertys as reserve 
man, it being distinctly understood that he only played 
in the event of eitfaerof the brothers being incapacitated 
That contingency had arisen, but the English captain 
was naturally reluctant to risk the chances of the whole 
team and tour by substituting the Irishman. Could 
Mahony play in one single and not in the other ? M*"- 
Collins thought he could, basing his contention on 
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Regulation 11 ' which allowed one player to be sub- 
stituted for another in case of illness^ provided the 
captain of the opposing side consented. W. A. 
LameH was accordingly consulted, but the American 
captain, while expressing sincere sympathy with the 
EngU^ team, decided according to Regulation 8* 
that if Mahony played in the first round of the singles 
he must also play in the second. He would agree to 
this substitution, but he would not consent to three 
?nen playing in the singles. Accordingly Mr. Collins 
had JO decide whether he should play Mahony in both 
singles and,run the risk of losing them both or whether 
he should concede America a “walk-over" in the first 
round and pray that “ R. F.” might be well enough to 
contest, and wtti, the second. Then there were the 
doubles; but here the Americans did not object to 
the substitution of Mahony for “ R. F.” as a partner 
for “ H. L. Mr. Collins took the bolder course. He 
scr^ched the man with the injured arm and presented 
America with a match — as it happened the only 
one* th^ “won." Possibly the English captain re- 
membered Dr. Pirn, or possibly he bad unqualified 
conpdence in the administrations of Dr. Whipple. 
Providence evidently heard the prayer of Mr. Collins 
for on the next two days it rained so hard that no 
play was possible. On the Friday the patient not 
only went into court and defeated 'the Wrenns in 
partnership w*itn ’his *broflier,'’»'but experienced no ‘ifl 
effects after the match. England was now one up 
w ith tw’o to play. Prospects of victory looked very rosy. 

* Since amended, see Appendix. 

’ H. L. Doherty beat R. D, Wtenn m three straight sets. 

® The score -w-as 7-5, 9-7, 6 - 3 . 
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athletic arena. Strokes were so marvellous that hats 
were not infrequently tossed in the air and hundreds 
stood up and wildly cheered.” It is greatly to the 
credit*of Americans that they could be so thoroughly 
impartial. No discordant note or lack of taste 
marre^ the occasion, and when Lamed was at last 
beaten and the Davis Cup had been secured by the 
visitors a most extraordinary' ovation was given 
H. L. Doherty as he walked back to the clubhouse. 
■^Although the other match was going on, four 
thoysand persons rose as one man and gave this 
stranger ip a strange land a reception such as no 
foreign athlete had ever received in America. “ It 
was a spontaneous recognition,” said one writer,' 
‘‘of the great proficiency, pluck and sportsmanship 
that has endeared this modest and unassuming 
British placer to all lovers of clean sport,” 

*' H. L.’s ” volleying and his accurate placing 
appear to have been a revelation to all. In covering 
the wbrt the Brifish champion was stealthy as a cat 
and seemed to have a wonderful faculty of anticipating 
Lamed’s every move. He W’as seldom taken by 
surprise ^ and played throughout with machine-like 
precision. At the end he was in perfect condition, 
showing no effect of the great strain ^yhich he had 
borne for more than two hours and a half. "R. F.” 
on the other hand, was visibly out of condition at 
•Jr/e Vt was orfiy by a supreme^ ei?ort ’ne 

managed to gain the necessary points in the last game. 

So the symbol of international supremacy came 
to England, borne on the shoulders of these inimitable 
brothers. 

* Soslan Sundt^ Ctoie, August 9, 1903. 
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'■ The chances,are against us,” said one Boston daily,' 
‘ and most of the wiseacres say the cup is already lost" 
The Davis Cup was lifted on that day but only 
by an almost superhuman effort on the part of the 
Englishmen. “ The outcome of it all hung balanced," 
says one eye-witness, “until almost the very pnd o! 
play. First it wavered one way, then another, and 
at times was exactly even,* until not only the players 
but the gallery® itself was worn to a frajed and 
jagged edge. It all went to make the severest kindf 
of test and that the British players stood it so, well 
adds no little to their glory. The putting on of Uvo 
such matches, side by side, at the same time was the 
'efinement of cruelty to tennis lovers and to the 
slayers must have been nerve-racking." Mr, Collins 
ilso refers to this contiguity: “There was nothing 
jctween the two courts but the umpire’s ladder, and 
it was very disconcerting to players in th^e middle of 
a rest, -when perhaps they were trying to time 
placed lob, to hear roars of applause fired acrt^weir 
court at the neighbouring match. They hadmot only 
the anxiety of their own match on their shoulders, but 
could not help following the state of affairs in the other. 

Of these two historic matches “ R. F.'s " engage- 
ment with Wrenn was the most spectacular and 
exciting, while the meeting of the Anglo-American 
champions produced the better tennis. “Never, 
says one intelligent onlooker, **had such enthusiasin 
and patriotic demonstration been seen in an American 

’ Boston Doily Adi’ertiser, August 8, 1903 
At one and the same time, Hbca England wanted bnt one match 
to wn, Lamed and “ H L " were “ two sets all, four all,” wUi 
40-15, while in the next court “R, T.** and Wrenn were exactly 
in the fifth set I s Over 5000 were present 
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athletic arena. Strokes were so marvellous that hats 
were not infrequently tossed in the air and hundreds 
stood up and wildly cheered." It is greatly to the 
credit*of Americans that they could be so thoroughly 
impartial. No discordant note or lack of taste 
marred the occasion, and when Lamed was at last 
beaten and the Davis Cup bad been secured by the 
visitors a most extraordinary ovation was given 
H. L. Doherty as he walked back to the clubhouse. 
^Although the other match was going on, four 
thoysand persons rose as one man and gave tjiis 
stranger ip a strange land a reception such as no 
foreign athlete had ever received in America. It 
was a spontaneous recognition," said one writer,' 
t**of the great proficiency, pluck and sportsmanship 
that has endeared this modest and unassuming 
British placer to all lovers of clean sport." 

“ H. L.’s ” volleying and his accurate placing 
appear to have been a reveUrion to all. In covering 
the cobft the British champion was stealthy as a cat 
and seemed to have a wonderful faculty of anticipating 
Lamed's every move. He was seldom taken by 
surprise ^ and played throughout with machine-like 
precision. At the end he was in perfect condition, 
showing no effect of the great strain ^yhich he had 
borne for more than two hours and a half. *' R. F." 
on the other hand, was visibly out of condition at 
the close; It was only by a supreme effort he 
managed to gain the necessary points in the last game. 

So the symbol of international supremacy came 
to England, borne on the shoulders of these inimitable 
brothers. ' 

* Bostm Sunday. Globe, August 9, 1903. 
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icccision by the envoys from the Colonies — its second 
|uadrennial movement ^ 

Though the competition lists had been open to 
all na'tions from the first, it was not until the theatre 
of ^var'shifted to England that other countries threw 
down.the gauntlet But for some years the leading ' 
'players in France and Belgium had been girding up 
their loins with this object in view, and the strenuous 
battles which they fought with representative English 
1 exponents in their own arenas, more especially on 
thev hard courts at Brussels and Ostend and on the 
wood floor at Auteuil, inspired them with increasing 
confidence. Nevertheless the French and Belgian 
teams which came to Wimbledon in 1904 to par-; 
ticipate in the preliminary ties, though heartily 
welcomed, were scarcely considered serious rivals to 
the English holders and in the absence of American 
challengers,* the custody of the Davis Cup at any rate 
for.^another year was considered safe. Apart from 
the faitt that the Continental visitors suffered from 
the inittal disadvantage of playing on an unfamiliar 
grass surface — for there are no grass courts across 
the Channel — their experience of foreign matches 
tvas limited to a rare excursion over their own 
borders, while their engagements witli English 
players, even on their own courts and amid their own 
friends, had been confined to occasional tussles with 
men not always of the first rank.’ In these matches 
they had displayed considerable dash and had 
employed distinctive methods that certainly embar- 
rassed, if they did not outwit, the tourists from the 

'The U S N decided to wail ■uiolhct >car before maUng 

an attempt to regain the cup 

* In the intervenmg decade France and Cenoany bate got abreast 
ct this country. v 



CHAPTEn XVII 


the story of the DAVIS CUP 

(1904-1907) 

Four years' residence ol the trophy m England— The coming 
n inenul expert— Belgium beaten but not disgraced at iVimbledon- 
•iNorman Brookes mentioned as a “dark horse "-America mobilises a 
mvadmg team— Beals Wnght defeats Brookes at Queea’s-Be 
Australian uses an abnormally loose racket-America fiercely attsth 
we holders at Wimbledon but is repulsed by Smith and the Dohsi*ys- 
training methods-HoIcombe Ward’s cicctnal isplff 
A wholesome dread of S H Smith-A faal 
a/.r..ri United States advance afam— Gn«n«J 

American ladies braced in spirit at Newport 
a problem-England again was lb‘ 
lo., found— Dohertys have a narrow escape in the 

L Doherty’s retirement and its cons^ences- 
1 ouch and go “ character of the 1907 matches— Karl BehFs bnllort 
u erratic attack— Brookes more vulnerable in doubles— The 
Colom«°^ ‘"^Stiificent record in the singles— Tlie cup goes to the 

the last chapter I dealt with the Bntish 
campaign waged on American soil in quest of 
the Dwight Davis trophy — a campaign thatt 
after two unsuccessful assaults, culminated in the 
capture of the international championship In th’5 
c lapter I propose to review the principal etents 
associated with the four years’ residence of the Cup 
in this country, its prosperous defence for three of 
these years and its annexation on the fourth and last 
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)ccasion by the envoys from the Colonies— its second 
quadrennial movement. 

Though the competition lists had been open to 
all na'tions from the first, it was not until the theatre 
of war’shifted to England that other countries threw 
down^the gauntlet But for some years the leading 
players in France and Belgium had been girding up 
their loins with this object in view, and the strenuous 
battles which they fought with representative English 
I exponents in their own arenas, more especially on 
th^hard courts at Brussels and Ostend and on the 
wood floor at Auteuil, inspired them with increasing 
confidence. Nevertheless the French and Belgian 
teams which came to Wimbledon in 1904 to par- 
ticipate in the preliminary ties, though heartily 
welcomed, were scarcely considered serious rivals to 
the English holders and In the absence of American 
challengers,' the custody of the Davis Cup at any rate 
foc.another year was considered safe. Apart from 
the that the Continental visitors suffered from 
the ininal disadvantage of playing on an unfamiliar 
grass surface — for there are no grass courts across 
the Channel — their experience of foreign matches 
was limited to a rare excursion over their own 
borders, while their engagements with English 
players, even on their own courts and amid their own 
friends, had been confined to occasional tussles with 
men not always of the first rank." In these matches 
they had displayed considerable dash and had 
employed distinctive methods that certainly embar- 
rassed, if they did not outwit, the tourists from the 

* The U S N L.T A decided to wait another year before inat.inj' 
an aUempt to regain the cup 

* In the intervening decade France and Germany have got abreast 
ofthis coantry. 
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games blrthpiace. But there was sometimes too 
pJainly visible in these young foreign zealots a 
temperamental trait that occasioned weakness at 
critical moments and that provoked vicissiludes of 
potent and less under control than those 
which^ affected English competitors.^ This inability 
to maintain a high standard over five long sets nas 
ikely to become less as time went on — indeed, recent 
proof of its gradual disappearance has been forth- 
coming ; and it was a tolerably safe assumption that 1 
the Continental experts who came oven in 1904 
would show a marked improvement subsequentlyd 
Belgium’s narrow defeat of France m the pre- 
liminary round was a surprise. It is true the 
Netherlands were represented by two players, Paul 
de Borman and Willie Lemaire, who had a justly 
merited reputa 5 i 6 n on the Continent ; bpt France 
had Max D^cugis and P. Aymd, the first at least 
considered capable of winning both his singlesyies.^ 
Decugis was not then as formidable as he iy'how, 
he had not brought his service and his forehand 
cross-drive to that state of perfection..which brooks 
little comparison and which won him the Londpn 
Covered Court Championship in 1907. Nor had 
he yet schooled his mercurial temperament But 
he was then, as now, a great player, free, natural 
and versatile, and his defeat by Lemaire after a 
protracted five-set contest came as a surprise and 
practically decided the issue against France.* 
Lemaire deserves great credit for this victory an,d 
for his crushing defeat of Ayin6, the more so because 

' M D^cugis and A. H. Gobert (France) won the doubles champion- 
ship at Wimbledon in igii. 

* Belgium beat France by 3 matches to 2. France won the doubles, 

3 sets to 2, and D^cugis beat dc Borman 6-4, 5-3, retired 
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he is psychologically a bad^match-player and min-ht 
have been expected to collapse ‘under the strange con- 
ditions. Lemaire is the owner of a most prepossessing 
backhand drive which, keeping the ball at a low 
trajectory, was not calculated to cheer the heart of 
the frenchman, seeking for a high bound to punish. 

0 those who had not seen him previously perform, 
de Borman’s style attracted much interest and his 
peculiar forehand drive, the ball being taken at tlie 
. top of the bound with a straight arm and breaking 
tr^cherously on the other side oT the net, was the 
subject Qf general comment. On a hard court 
this stroke is a veritable terror and I have a vivid 
^collection of encountering it for the first time at 
rlomburg the year before this international ; of vainly 
striking at something which I took to be the ball, 
ut whicl^ nearly always proved be the buoyant 
atmosphere of the Taunus region. On grass the 
dangerous, for the pace being slower 
t ere is more time to gauge its movements; but 
that it •was a useful weapon at Wimbledon was 
proved by the fact that de Borman scored the first 
set against Frank Riseley in the challenge round 
and made a bold^ fight for the last two. Parenthetic- 
ally let me add that this broad-limbed Belgian is 
one of the cheeriest Davis Cup competitors we have 
welcomed, I shall always remember the genial and 
somewhat naive speech he delivered at a Cafd Royal 
banquet. It was the utterance of a large-minded, 
^odest sportsman ; for de Borman is adept at other 
things besides lawn tennis. 

The challenge round in 1904 ended, as it was 
expected to end, in a conclusive victory for the 
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holders. Save for the match in which Riseley 
forfeited a set to de Borman, England won all her 
ties in three straight sets. “ H. L.,” then the holder 
of both the English and American championships, 
lost but six games m his match with de Borman, 
demonstrating once more his supreme capaci^ for 
adapting his attack to meet new methods and his 
indifference to the breakaway service. The doubles 
was practically a farce, the two Dohertys, unruffled, 
their armour unsoiled, won as they chose. ■ 

The first invaders were thus repulsed with heavy 
casualties. But before the sound of the jiring Had 
quite died away, it was unofficially announced, not 
only that America would “come after her own" 
next year, but that Australasia would enter the 
arena. This was good news. Under the regula* 
tions governing the competition, Australia and New 
Zealand were united as one nation. Ready at hand 
in this country, just finishing an academic course^ 
at Cambridge University, was a young player, a 
native of Christchurch, New Zealand, whose «rapidly’ 
maturing skill had already won him fame and whose 
strenuous personality was soon destined to 
itself known at almost every tournament in this 
country and on the Continent. In 1905 Anthony 
Wilding had not acquired such an ace -winning 
backhand as he has to-day, nor was he so good a 
general; but he owned a forceful top-charged drive 
executed from a high bound and a variety of twist 
services which had not then had a chance to become 
"stale.” Clearly he \vas an asset tp Australasia 
and being on the spot and familiar with English 
methods of attack was instantly voted a place m 
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the team. Wntinjr to me about this time Wilding 
had-.said: “I hear b have been nominated for 
Australasia. That ought to mean a go against the 
Yankees in the final round, and possibly a contest 
with England. Who my colleagues will be I do 
not ^know, but I hear Brookes and Dunlop are 
coming and that j Brookes 'is a dark horse. The 
news is rather vague and my instructions also.” 
The great majority of English players had heard 
nothing of Norman Brookes at that time. To them - 
he was not even a name, so distant was the scene 
of* his Victorian triumphs from the headquarters of 
the game. A few, taking their cue from Dr. Eaves 
who had paid several visits to the land of his birth 
since settling in England, displayed more interest 
and even some concern, but these were inclined to 
reserve their opinion until the mysterious left-hander 
had arrived and had given a proof of his capacity. 
Of A. W. Dunlop more was known, for he had 
’ won the Victorian championship as far back as 
1899 and was regarded by the cognoscenti as a 
sound and pertinacious player, just the man in fact 
for strenuous international work. 

Meanwhile America was mobilising her henchmen 
with due ceremony and no little confidence. Cousin 
^Jonathan had his eyes fixed securely on the cup and 
hft •J/wi k/iFX 

men. There was some inevitable criticism, here and 
there a"little heartburning among those passed over ; 
but when William Lamed, Beals C. Wright, 
'•Holcombe Ward and William J. Clothier finally set 
sail under the trustworthy captaincy of Mr. Paul 
Dashiel, Americans from President Roosevelt 
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downwards united in voting them a fine fighting 
team. The first three had played in England fairly 
recently, Ward in the memorable double mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, while of Clothier it*was 
said that he had the figure of a guardsman and the 
strokes of a Lamed. Trained and tended^ like 
racehorses, these four Americans were certainly a 
formidable, almost an awe-inspiring, combination I 
remember being impressed by such outward symbols 
of majesty as black shoes, leather racket-cases and a 
certain dignified aloofness off the courts. ^ 

Queen's Club was the venue of the eliminating 
ties this year, and here in the preceding London 
championships Beals Wright gave an earnest of the 
Ameridans’ form by defeating Brookes, whose re- 
markable sert^ice and volleying powers bad already 
created a mild sensation. The States wer^ drawn to 
play France In the first round, while Australasia were 
pitted against Austria, making their dibui in the 
international arena There was nothing very re- 
markable about these contests. They ended in 
hollow victories* for the two English-speaking 
nations. Dicugis clearly demonstrated his com 
parative weakness on grass, while both the Austrians 
and especially Von Wesseley, created a most favour- 
' able impression The Americans did not call on 
“Cba.mpJon Lamed” m this series> but HcJcombe 
Ward, the then title holder, was in great form, 
executing his inimitable chop volleys with true 
artistic delicacy. Brookes and Dunlop, I recall, had 

^ Neither America nor Austratasia lost a match Amercalost one 
set (Clothier to Germot) and Australasia two (Wilding one each to 
Kinzl and Von Wessely) 
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some difficulty in'beating the Austrians in the doubles 
without the loss of a set. It was obvious they had 
not yet got the bit between their teeth in double 
harness. ■ 

To say that America beat Australasia by five 
matcjies to love in the final round is to furnish no 
true conception of what in reality was a stern and 
strenuous engagement. Wilding was comfortably 
disposed of by both Wright and Lamed — this result 
was expected. What was not expected and what 
when it happened, occasioned ^many lifted eyebrows, 
was the yictory which both these Americans scored 
over the redoubtable Brookes, by that time thought 
to be well-nigh invincible, a worthy foe for Doherty’s 
steel. The battle' between Wright and Brookes 
was one of the best exhibitions of spectacular tennis 
I have ever witnessed. Both men were left-handed, 
which added a novelty to the conflict, and both had 
whipping, breakaway services which they followed to 
*the net. The rests tlierefore were mainly composed 
of short and sharp volleying often characterised by , 
great brilliancy and audacity, and the fact that the 
match lasted over two hours is an indication of how 
th*e issue wavered. In this contest Brookes used an 
abnormally loose racket, the gut being knotted with 
the object of invoking more break, and (since repent- 
ing of his whim) I believe he attributes his defeat to 
this cause. For my own part I am inclined to give 
Wright full credit for this noteworthy victory. On 
that day he was slightly the better tactician, his 
“ kills ” had more finality, his volleying was a shade , 
crisper. And the fact that Lamed subsequently 

‘ Wrighl won is-ics 5-7, !2-io, 6-4 



) 
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defeated Brookes without the loss of a set,' though 
the first was mighty close, confirms this impression. 
1.^0 not think Lamed could have beaten Wright as 
the latter played at Queen's on that occasion. The 
doubles was a tough and anxious engagement for the 
American champions, but they survived it creditably, 
losing but one set.® Thus was America once more 
able to challenge England for supremacy. 

Again I would remark that the figures chronicling 
the triumph of the holders are entirely misleading if 
taken by themselves. For America to lose two five- 
set matches in the singles, both against the English 
champion, and to come within a few aces of vanquish- 
ing the Doherty brothers in the doubles, while it 
testifies to the imperviousness of the home defence, 
also demonstrates the formidable character of the^ 
American attack — an attack that quite conceivably, 
with a little more luck, might have achieved success. 
I shall always thank my lucky stars I was a w’itness 
of this memorable struggle, to my mind one of the 
most impressive ever seen at Wimbledon.* Both 
si^Jes — I must not forget to mention that S. H. Smith 
was wisely selected to assist the Dohertys in tbe 
defence — ^^vere screwed up to conpert pitch. So 
carefully trained and dieted were the Americans — no 
University crew ever received so much attention — 
that I veritably believe that if the combat had been 
pnsJpciofd another week Mr. Dashiel would have 
become positively morbid with over-anxiety. Rumours 
used to reach me of some of the training “wheezes” 
employed, and one day, happening to penetrate into 

* Lamed won 14-12, 6-0, 6 - 3 * 

» Ward and Wright beat Brookes and Dunlop, 6-4, 7-5, 5-7, 6-2 
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the sanctity of the dressing-room, I discovered Ward 
busily engaged in applying a solution of alcohol to 
his body. Another "tip” of the Americans was to 
drink* cold tea between the sets. Even now I can 


see Mr. Paul Dashiel corkscrewing his way among 
the spectators armed with a capacious teapot which 
he impressively deposited on the umpire’s cliair. 
Not that the envoys from the States went about 
boasting of their prime condition. They observed, 
^one and all, a solemn reticence about the Spartan 
methods adopted to make them perfect athletes — 
pos'sibly lest the secret should reach their rivals’ ears ! 
Instead of housing themselves at a fashionable West' 
End hotel the team made their headquarters at 
Wimbledon, where none could frustrate their dis- 


cipline or ••lure them away from the paths of 
righteousness. • 

I think no one could ever desire to witness a more 


electrical display than Holcombe Ward presented 
^igainst H. L. Doherty in the first two sets, both of 
which fell to his racket — I had almost written his 


magician’s wand. It was like nothing ever seen on 
the centre court before or since. There was the 


little dark-haired New Yorker, with his immobile, 
intellectual face,* his short pattering stride, literally 
" downing ” the world’s champion, or so it seemed, 
before the eyes of his admirers. Up like a racing 
dog would come the agile Ward after his service and 
with a deft turn of his pliable wrist intercept everyone 
of the champion’s returns — now a chop that made the 
ball lie dead, like a mashie shot on the green, next 
a shot cross volley that found an opening even Doherty 
could not guard, then a backhand hook which barely 
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grazed the top of the net Of course his service broke 
— what American volleyers does not? But in this 
match it gyrated more than ever and it puzzled the 
champion a good deal. From my place on the line 
I could perceive Mr. Dashiel vainly attempting to 
suppress his smiles, and in the committee box I could 
see the high priests of English lawn tennis nfoving 
uneasily in their seats. But the salvation of “ H. L. ” 
was at hand. His own well-stored reservoir of 
strength permitted him to wait with confidence for 
the draining of the American’s resources ; he felt, too, 
that Ward’s exhibition, was like a pyrotechnic display 
that leaves darkness in its train I n fact, the American 
soon began to hoist signals of distress ; his sprints to 
the net became less frequent, his hand lost much of 
its cunning, he resorted to lobbing and soine of it was 
short enough for Doherty, to smother.. The end 
came painfully with a love set.' It wa^ almost a 
tragedy. 

Here I should like to point out that the laws in*^ 
America permit a player to enjoy seven minutes' 
respite at the conclusion of the third set during which 
he may secure a “rub-down” and change his flannels, 
whWeas in England no such recuperative pause® is 
allowed. I do not say Ward would have beaten 
Doherty if he had obtained this “ breather ” — for he 
had practically shot his bolt — but, given some such 
interval to which he was accustomed, his collapse 
would probably have been less conspicuous. 

The Americans have always had a wholesome 
dread of S. H. Smith. They worship at the shrine 
of Doherty, but they would sooner see either of the 

* H. L. Doherty beat Ward 7-9, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-0 
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brothers on the other side of the net in a single than 
.the great base-line driver. Not only was Smith ab- 
solutely unrufTled by their screw services, accepting 
them more readily than the lightning deliveries of 
F. L. Riseley, but he could pass them with impunity 
at th<Sk net *‘We are forced to play Smith from the 
back of the court,’' they would say ; “ to go up is to 
forfeit an ace or at best to invite disaster." R. D. 
Little and Ward both tried the close-quarter game in 
• 1906 ; it failed hopelessly. Lamed tried it during part 
of Ijis match in 1905 ; he was forced to retreat The 
aim was too accurate, the force too severe. Lamed 
managed to win one set from Smith, while taking two 
from Doherty. In fact, Smith's record against the 
Americans at Wimbledon is superior to that of any 
other Englishman,' and it will always be a source of 
keen regret that he was not able to defend the Cup 
in 1907. Another memorable double was fought out 
jn 1905 bcuveen the respective champions of England 
and America. Ward and Wright proved themselves 
more consistent, better tacticians than Ward and 
Davis— Wright, too, is a prince among low volleyers 
and Ward second ta none at the judicious toss — and 
the Dohertys weye only just able to run out in the 
fifth set.* But for the fact that Ward accidentally hit 
the net after essaying a simple smash — one of those 
nerve-straining incidents that vitally affect the issue — 
America would, 1 fancy, have won this great match. 

The failure of the 1905 team to recapture the Cup 
naturally caused disappointment in the States and 

* In Davis Cup ties against America at Wimbledon Smith has won 
12 sets and lost l. H L Doherty has won 12 and lost 6. 

* The Dohertj'S won 8-10, 6-2, 6-2, 4-6, 8-6. 
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the policy of the American captain in playing Larnqd 
in the singles ties of the challenge round in preference 
to Beals Wright, who had exhibited such fine form 
against Australasia, was a theme for some adverse 
comment. As to this, it need only be said that the 
selection of Lamed was put to the vote of the whole 
team before the meeting with England and that he 
obtained his place with the full approval of his 
colleagues. Possibly Wright might have done a 
little better than the present champion, but I doubt^ 
whether he would have beaten Smith, leaving Doherty 
out of the question, * 

Far from damping the enthusiasm of the 
Americans this last reverse only served to kindle 
fresh ardour, and when next March came round the 
States not only advanced with another* challenge 
but immediately set about recruiting a representative 
team. Beals Wright having won the' American 
championship Ion his return from Ward, was naturally 
the first choice The past holder was the second amP 
the company was completed with the inclvision of 
Ralph D. Little of New York and Kreigh C6!Jins of 
Chicago, champion of the Western States. ^ The 
original idea was to play Ward and Wright in all the 
important matches, reserving Little and Collins 
in case of mishap ; but to universal regret Fate 
ordained that Beals Wright, the hope of his side and 

vx Amjyztjta. at. 

that time, should^ meet with a grievous accident to 
his hand on the eve of sailing from New York. It 
seems that the Bostonian, who was in training at the 
Crescent Athletic Club and was alone at the time, 
got up early in the morning and in attempting to 
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force open a soda water bottle broke the glass and 
gashed the forefinger of his right hand. He was 
just able to telephone for medical assistance before 
collapsing. A special steamer was chartered to take 
him across to New York where the best available 
treatgient was administered. On the next day 
Wright set sail for England with his arm in a sling 
and with doubtful prospect of representing his country 
in the internationals The disaster was the more 
.unfortunate because just prior to its happening the 
patient had exhibited form which gave tennis 
supporters, in America every cause for the liveliest 
confidence and suggested his ability to win both his 
singles ties. On arriving at Liverpool Wright still 
had his hand bound up, but he informed me cheerily 
on the qua5*that, under favourable circumstances, he 
might be £j)le to participate in the challenge round if 
America survived the preliminary tie with Australasia.' 
These circumstances, however, did not occur. On 
The contrary, when he arrived in London Wright was 
immediately ordered into a nursing home where 
it was^found that blood-poisoning had supervened 
in his finger. Days ofsome anxiety followed that 
naturally affected adversely both the form and the 
spirits of the remaining players. But the meeting 
with Australasia hdd been arranged to take place at 
wed, 

respective teams, the Americans being joined by a 
party of ladies who, I refaiember, expressec^ much 
disappointment at the grim appearance of the Welsh 

^ Fiance and Auslna bolb cbaHenged and the Gist round was set for 
decision at Lnerpool ; but at the last minute through reasons not quite 
apparent neither team appeared on the scene. 
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Newport, so different in its social atmosphere 
from their own. The fair supporters nevertheless 
zealously explored the neighbourhood in quest of 
diversion, modern and ancient, and judging by the 
uproarious gaiety which prevailed at the Westgate 
Hotel after dusk their excursions in the Wye ^lley 
must have braced their spirits. It was here that I 
first met the gentle and genial Mr. Frederick Wilding, 
father of Anthony Wilding, himself a former doubles 
champion of New Zealand. Mr. Wilding, visiting 
England after many years absence, came to Newport 
at an opportune moment, for it was against .Holcor^be 
Ward in this workaday cit^ that his son' gave of bis 
very best. I recall that the American was leading 
five-three in the fifth set and apparently sailing 
serenely towards victory. A terrific fi|?it for the 
next two games ended in the Colonial drawing level 
and then, after another sparkling exhibition on both 
sides, running out at eight-six. Meanwhile the other 
Australasian, L. O. S. Poidevin, withdrawn from the* 
cricket arena to wield the racket, was showing 
surprising ability against Little, and when t%e two 
Wildings and myself left the ground to catc\a our 
train for London, Australasia actually held a lead 
in the final match of the series.' ^ Now a problem 
presented itself. The Wildings, father and son, had 
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another, Australasia \vould be in the challenge round 
and the little excursion to Bohemia would have fo 
giveaway to a strenuous tussle on the centre court at 
Wimbledon. Most men would have waited to see 
the finish out,- but Wilding fils was just then in one 
of h^ most virulently peripatetic moods, and nothing 
would persuade him (except Poidevin’s unexpected 
victory, when he would willingly have stayed) to 
forego or postpone the trip. Accordingly I recollect 
. arranging with some good friend to wire the result of 
the last "match to Swindon, where we stopped en 
route to Paddington. We spent the whole of the 
journey to Swindon speculating on Poidevin's chances, 
and when the buff-coloured envelope was put into 
my hands as I alighted we had all been forced to 
agree tha*?^ Austria was “on.” It was. Poidevin 
had struggled bravely and had forced the third set 
to Vantage games, but he was not ’in adequate 
practice for a first-class bout and Little found all his 
form in the final set. The Wildings had twenty 
minutep to get to Cannon Street from Paddington 
and one porter was knocked down in the rush that 
ensued to get the baggage on to a hansom. I'm not 
sure how much was left behind here, but at Cannon 
Street the Wildings were. Motor-cabs had not then 
become general and even an irrepressible young 
Colonial must encounter some rebuffs. 

The challenge round at Wimbledon in 1906 was 
shorn of much of its interest by the enforced idleness 
of Beals Wright, whom I can see now sitting by the 
umpire’s chair and holding an umbrella aloft with 
his uninjured hand. Poor Wright! He must have 
cursed his luck that day. Deprived of meeting 
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“ H. L." and Smith the previous year in singles, 
he had come over this year acknowledged by all 
to have a prior right ; yet once more he had to play 
the r$le of spectator. His colleagues made a Srave 
fight, but except in the doubles they were outclassed. 
It is true Little astounded the gallery, as War^-»had 
done the previous summer, by capturing two sets 
from H. L. Doherty, the American’s volleying being 
as clean as it was audacious. But the English 
champion had somewhat under-estimated the powers 
of his opponent and began in his slackest mood; 
when fully roused to action by the figures on lihe 
score-board he quickly turned the tables and finished, 
as he always does, the fresher of the two. S. H. 
Smith again showed his appreciation of American 
methods by winning two matches and <ix sets off 
the reel, his lightning passes being most exhilarating 
to watch ; while in the doubles the Dohertys, for 
the fifth year representing their country in this 
department, had a much stifler ordeal to face than’ 
they expected and at one period were in rea^ danger 
of defeat.^ Six weeks later the brothers Ibct the 
championship to Smith and Riseley, and I cannot 
help thinking their display in the international was 
a portent of what was to follow. In his overhead 
strokes “ R. F.” was palpably less severe than usual. 
“H. L.” was not quite so infallible as he had been. 
Xhcrc was no appreciable' decline in his play, but 
“ R. F.’s " temporary loss of strength had loosened 
the strong link which had made them such an in- 
vulnerable combination. 

England, then, for the third year in succession 
* Tlie Dohertys beat Ward and LitUe, 3-6, 1 1-9, 9-7, 6-1. 
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had defended the international trophy without the 
loss of a match, and so long- as she could command 
a team equal in skill and experience to those which 
gave battle on these occasions, the Cup appeared 
safe. But the lean year was at hand. Early in 
190^, just before the Covered Court Championship 
began at Queen’s in April, it was announced that 
H. L. Doherty had decided to sheath his racket for 
a year. He would neither defend his title at 
, Wimbledon nor be available for the international 
contest. I will not here set out the many reasons 
rejjorted jo have brought about a retirement which, 
at first discredited, subsequently caused the keenest 
disappointment. Most of them are probably wide 
of the mark- There was no apparent decline in 
form or physique, but there was an appreciable 
escape of^ enthusiasm, and a strong desire to forego 
for one season at any rate the strain and excitement 
of strenuous match play. Perhaps Doherty would 
* have been better advised had he announced his 
intently to resign the championship at the end 
of tjit preceding season ; but as it was, the 
question being one for personal consideration, no 
complaint could legitimately be brought against the 
holder for relinquishing his title after five years of 
sovereignty. The internationals stood in a different 
category’. Here a player w^as not called upon to 
vindicate his own prowess and keep intact his own 
reputation. He was required to assist his country 
in the effort to retain possession of a coveted symbol 
— that of international supremacy. It was a case 
of honour not honours, and though there may ha\'e ' 
been some good and valid reason which kept “ H. L." 
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activity and that the damp courts then prevailing 
militated against a complete "recovery, Smith re- 
luctantly retired, and Roper Barrett^ was deputed 
to taC:e a double share in the defence. Thus did it 
come to pass that two of the three men chosen to 
repr^ent England in the first Davis Cup^ contest 
should be solely responsible for the custody of the 
trophy seven years later. There could be no question 
as to their claim to this honour in view of the with- 
, drawals that had taken place ; but the fact only 
served to emphasize how dominant the members of 
. the? old school still were. 

TJbe chief impression left on my mind of the 1907 
Davis Cup matches was the “touch-and-go^’ character 
of the whole series. Just as America came within 
a few ace^af beating Australasia' in the preliminary 
round — how near the issue was we shall presently 
see — so did England,* despite all anticipations to 
the contrary, come very near indeed to saving the 
•trophy. Indeed, no series of matches since the 
internadonal championship was created, except those 
at B^«on in 1903, have hung so long in the 
balance as these, and it is opportune to reflect 
that on each occasion the result achieved affected a 
movement of the Cup. Thus did the defenders in 
both instances make a desperate effort to stem the 
invader. 

* Dr. W. V. Eaves -nas also nominated for the Bntish Isles 

* In aggregate of aces Australia t^on 705, America 672. 

* The English team in this and former contests was ofiiaally 
described as “The British Isles”; bat e\er since the Cup matches 
were mtroduced the ftrsonnel of the English teams actually pla)-ing has 
(wnlh one exception) been confined to Englishmen. Hence the use 
here and elsewhere of the shorter and more serviceable title. 
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out of the team in 1907, I think the people who 
expressed surprise at his absence had some cause 
for their feeling. “H. L.” had borne the heat of 
the international campaign so long and so triumphantly 
— he had never once suffered a reverse either in 
England or America — that I can well believ^ he 
considered himself justified in withdrawing on the 
sixth occasion and leaving the work to other men. 
The pity was that he should have selected a year 
when his services were most required and when, so 
far as one could judge before the competition began, 
his absence meant the forfeiture of the Cup to foreign 
or colonial hands. 

Neither of the Dohertys being available, the 
selection committee had to seek other defenders. 
Needless to say, S. H. Smith was amoag* the first 
to be asked and though the famous Stroud player 
had not participated in any tournaments cJuring the 
summer, he consented to go into training and came 
to Wimbledon to get his hand and eye into trim. 
Frank Riseley, still suffering from the effec^ of a 
strained shoulder, did not play at all in 1 90S. and 
A. W. Gore had been selected to co-operate with 
Smith in the singles, the ex-champion with H. Roper 
Barrett being the combination for th^ doubles. This 
team, inferior as it was to that of 1905 a^'d 1906, had 
potential elements of success about it, and the fact 
that Smith’s record in Davis Cup ties eclipsed even 
that of H. L. Doherty, suggested that two matches 
at least might be won by the holders, while 'Gore 
was thought capable of winning one of his ties. But 
another withdrawal was to come. After finding in 
practice matches that his form had suffered by in- 
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activity and that the damp courts then prevailing 
militated against a complete ’recovery, Smith re- 
luctantly retired, and Roper Barrett^ was deputed 
to ta^e a double share in the defence. Thus did it 
come to pass that two of the three men chosen to 
repr^ent England in the first Davis Cup contest 
should be solely responsible for the custody of the 
trophy seven years later. There could be no question 
as to their claim to this honour in view of the with- 
^ drawals that had taken place ; but the fact only 
served to emphasize how dominant the members of 
, ths^ old school still were. 

The chief impression left on my mind of the 1907 
Davis Cup matches was the “touch-and-go” character 
of the whole series. Just as America came within 
a few ace^af beating Australasia® in the preliminary 
round — how near the issue was we shall presently 
see — so did England,® despite all anticipations to 
the contrary, come very near indeed to saving the 
•trophy. Indeed, no series of matches since the 
internarional championship was created, except those 
at Briton in 1903, have hung so long in the 
balance as these, and it is opportune to reflect 
that on each occasion the result achieved affected a 
movement of th*e Cup. Thus did the defenders in 
both instances make a desperate effort to stem the 
invader. 

1 Dr. W.' V. Ea^es was also nominated for the Bntish Isles. 

* In ag^eg'ate of aces Australia won 703, /\menca 672. 

* The English team in this and former contests was officially 
described as “The British Isles”; bat ei-er since the Cup matches 
w ere introduced the personnel of the English teams actuall) playing has 
(with one c'tccption) been confined to Englishmen. Hence the use 
here and else^vhcre of the shorter and more serviceable title. 
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The next impression recorded from the struggle 
was that each nation had to depend too much upon 
the skill and endurance of one man ; not one of the 
three teams, In fact, was well balanced. !feeals 
Wright, as it proved, was as much superior to Karl 
Behr in generalship on the American side as Brookes 
was to Wilding on the Australasian side, 'and the same 
may be said in lesser degree in regard to the 
greater capacity of Gore to win singles on the 
English side. Of course, both England and America , 
were handicapped by the trend of circumstances 
which necessitated the employment of players hot 
admittedly the best for the work in hand The 
holders, as I have said, lacked the services of both 
Dohertys and of Smith and Riseley. America would 
have stood a better chance — in fact, »-^airIy safe 
winning chance — if either Lamed or Clothier had 
replaced Behr in the singles and Ward had partnered 
Wright in the doubles. Not that Karl Behr, entirely 
new as he was to the international arena, did not give’ 
a fine display and justify his inclusion.* He possibly 
did as well agalnSt Brookes as any American of that 
period would have done. But his impulsive tempera- 
ment and lack of stability at critical moments, his 
ungovernable desire to finish a rally’by a sensational 
stroke before it had well begun, his inability to “piece 
himself out” for five protracted sets, were defects 
whi'ch, though they did not detract irom the brhYiancy 
of his play, probably lost him the deciding match with 
Wilding. At one time the simple destruction of a 
short lob would have made the Yale man “ four-two ” 
in the fifth set. It was a stroke the accomplishment 

* Behr had beaten Lamed at Newport, U.S.A , Ihe’pretious year. 
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the dressing-room window Wright, in a fever of 
suppressed excitement, was watching the movements 
of the score-board in the centre court. Before he had 
dressed the men were three-all in the second bout. 
Was it possible the Cup might — ? Wait ! There 
was a set to the Australian. He had got abreast 
The Yale boys, crowded together in a corner of one 
of the stands, had ceased to yell. Old George 
Wright of Boston had stopped clapping. Now 

• Brookes was gaining rapidly. His jaw was set like 
a vice. He served and volleyed as he had never 
serVed and volleyed before. Behr was passing his' 
hand nervously through his black hair as he walked 
back “to receive." The ordeal was too great 
Hold! Tiis powder w'as not quite exhausted. He 
would stea'dy himself to fire his last shots. He would 
show tho^ Yale fellows, whom he lately captained, 
that Americans went down with their colours flying. 
But all the while the grim, iron-nerved Australian, 

* conscious of victory, was advancing to the goal. / 

That match, in which America’s hopes faded and 
Australasia’s triumph was practically sealed, will 
stand out among the many famous contests that have 
made the Davis Cup competition both a medium for 
rivalry and an instrument for goodwill among the 
nations.' 

* Australasia successfully defended the Davis Cup on her own 
courts in 190S and 1909 Messrs. Brookes and Wilding bfeat Messrs. 
Beals Wnght and F. B Alexander (Amenca) at Melbourne in 190S by 
3 matches to 3 ; and beat Messrs. M. E McLoughlin and M. H. Looff 
(America) at Sydney ^n 1909 by 5 matches to o 
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Differences in conditions — And in the scale of Imng expenses— 
The game far excellenee on the Continent — The attractions of the 
Beau Site Courts — Royalty at Canne^ — Some social attnbutes and 
harmless gaieties — Concerning the Nice Club — Tournament adminiltra- 
tion at home and abroad— Genial personalities at Nice— Memorable 
matches m the South of France — The Casino element at Monte Carlo- 
Playing before celebnties— Tom BurJee — Mentone a self owned club— 
One effect of railivay travelling on the Riviera 

# * 

I SUPPOSE the education of a lawn tennis 
player or rather of a lawn tennis tourist, 
cannot be regarded as complete until he has 
visited the French Riviera during the season and 
traversed the round of tournaments which consti- 
tute one of its features. It is not everybody who can 
afford the time and the money to patronize these 
sunny meetings and not ever)'body who, when he 
gets to the South of France, can reproduce the form 
that has brought him fame and prizes on English 
grass courts. Instances could be mentioned where 
ey.en. chamijinn.s., aftamip’in^ tn. crmnjier. w.ithmil 
initial experience conditions atmospheri^lly, photo- 
‘ logically and psychologiaiUy novel, have ignomini- 
ously failed and returned to a fog-bound London 
sadder and wiser men. But if a player goes out to 
the South early enough and surveys the ground 

■K 
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before attempting to erect his structure of tournament 
successes, disillusionment and dismay may be avoided. 
He* may still find the conditions embarrassing and 
'difficult to master, but he will have made a fool of 
himself in comparative privacy. Like the cautious 
householder, about to enjoy the felicities of a hot bath 
but cfoubtful as to the temperature of the water, he 
can go cautiously to work. 

Participation in the Riviera tournaments involves, 
^as I have said, considerable expense, but nothing 
like the disbursement vvTiich is popularly supposed. 
It is a fallacy, associated with most fashionable 
resorts abroad, to suppose that the cost of living at 
Monte Carlo, Nice or Cannes is any more than the 
cost of living at English coast resorts like Eastbourne 
or Felixstbvje, to name two tennis centres. Of 
course every facility is offered to the sybaritic visitor 
to rid himself of superfluous wealth. I have 
myself — by invitation, let me add — dined at Monte 
•Carlo hotels where a sovereign a day is a normal 
charge for a bedroom alone and where, if the “guest ” 
prescribes himself a wbisky-and-soda and suggests 
that it might be conveyed to his room, he is mulcted 
to the extent of five francs on his bill. Nor are 
some of the less pVetentious hotels guileless in respect 
to flagrant overcharging. I recall one 'hotel in this 
district J once bad the ied fonvae to pstronhe — or 
rather which patronized me — where the concierge 
must have reaped during the season quite a nice 
little harvest by practising an audacious trick on 
visitors not smart or bold enough to expose it. It 
was customary here as elsewhere for the hall-porter 
to order carriages and to charge for them on a 
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separate bill exempt from managerial inspection. 
The porter made it a rule to present this bill for\ 
payment at the moment of the guest’s departure, 
producing it in fact as an after-thought when the 
traveller was in no mood to discuss details. On 
subsequently examining this almost illegible docqinent 
the visitor would discover that he had been display- 
ing an abnormal passion for vehicular traffic. At 
least thrice as many vehicles as he had actually used 
would be down on the bill. If he was not a man • 
habitually imposed upon, philosophically accepting 
such taxes as “part of his holiday,” he would doubt- 
less smother that concierge, now securely fleecing 
his next victim, in curses. If detection came on the 
spot, the wily fellow had a very artful excuse ready 
at hand. “ But surely, Mr. So-and-So,* you ordered 
six carriages during your stay?” he w'otjld say in 
his blandest manner, “Why, I telephoned for them 
myself." Upon your gently pointing out that you^ 

were not Mr. So-and-So, but Mr. , and that you 

’ had had but one carriage to take you to the Casino 
on a rainy 'night, he would instantly assume a most 
apologetic air. “A thousand pardons, M’siqurf 
I have stupidly mistaken you for the gentleman on 
the first floor. Really, you are dressed almost 
identically alike. Voilal I will correct the mistake 
instantly.” One would have been open to bet 
that if the “gentleman on the first fioor" ?rad taken 
his departure a few minutes earlier, he would not 
have been debited with only one carriage! 

In point of fact, there are to be found on the 
Riviera hotels suited to every pocl*^? '•xcept that pf 
the vcritoble tripper and him ri -ers of sun 
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seeking mankind have no'liesire to lure to the 
Littoral. Nice, the southern home o^ winter lawn 
tennis, has many excellent private hotels where, by 
arrangement wth the proprietors, pension ^can be 
obtained for ten francs a day — I know of some 
where the charge is even less. At Mentone the same 
boartl-and-residence facilities are obtainable, and 
though Monte Carlo and Cannes are less inclined 
to consider the smaller economies of living, the 
judicious inquirer can always find accommodation 
at moderate prices at these resorts. Lawn tennis 
players have a habit here, as elsewhere, of flying in 
a flock, a habit that ensures a community of social 
interests as well as tending to reduce the ordinary 
tariff to a special level The proprietor of a foreign 
hotel genen^ly has a keen eye to business, and the 
prospect of renewing your acquaintance next year 
and possibly securing new clients through your 
influence is one which he never neglects. Nor 
•does he fail to regard the tournament competitor 
as something of an appendage to his establishment, 
as a guest may be whose name and fame will figure 
prominently in the papers. For on the Continent lawn 
teifnis is the game par excellence^ Practised and 
, patronised by royalty and by many a nobleman whose 
lineage is set out in the Ahnanac de Gotha, it yields 
to no pastime in focusing attention and forming 
a topic of social conversation. Indeed, in some of the 
most fashionable resorts it has no serious rival as an 
athletic diversion, combining the medium for physical 
exercise with the theatre for spectacular effect. Muni- 
cipal authorities have not been slow to recognize its 
magnetic properties and to develop its popularity. 
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If I were asked which set of courts on the Riviera 
offers the most enjoyment and combine with the 
natural beauty of their surroundings a surface second 
to none in France, I think there cotild be only one 
answer — the Beau Site sand courts at Cannes. 
“People say,” Mr. H. W. Wilberforce once wrote, 

“ that Americans when they die go to Paris ; of a 
verity the Paradise of lawn tennis players is Cannes." 
That is just praise. It is possible the new-comer 
may experience greater initial dismay on the Beau , 
Site courts than on some of the other courts in the • 
South. For they may be a trifle slower and more 
exposed to the torrid glare of an afternoon sun. 
But once the visitor has shaken off the effects of 
the cross-country journey and has learnt to treat 
the new conditions with the respect <hey deserve 
he will be charged with admiration for fhis arena. 
Situated on an elevation some considerable distance 
from the centre of the town, in the grounds of a 
hotel famous for the delectable views of sea and^ 
land it commands, the courts"^ are entirely independent 
of extraneous buildings. Powerful as the sun’s rays 
may be they are not reflected by white-faced villas 
such "as surround the courts at Nice and Monte Carlo. 
The background is a high green latticed fence on one - 
side and a grove of orange and eucalyptus trees on 
the other, while the spectators, given no cause to 
intrude on the playing surface, are catered for on a 
terrace to the left. The courts themselves are made 
bf a particularly fine and adiactinic sand, indigenous 
to the district, which rolls out to perfection, especially 
after a light shower- They receive, as all good courts 
should, careful and minute attention at the hands of 
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experienced gardeners who, with their brooms, hose 
and rollers, are always to be found in early attendance. 

Whether it is the consistency of the climate, the 
boon and volatile companionship that one meets with 
at Cannes, the uniformity of the courts or the social 
gaie^es that supplement but do not necessarily inter- 
fere with the game, I do not know, but certain it is 
that here, within a mile of the Esterelles and a stone’s 
throw of the'" blue Mediterranean, ’mid the blossoms 
of mimosa trees and the intoxicating perfumes of 
carnations and other exotics, is an incomparable 
ardna for lawn tennis. The Beau Site has been the 
Mecca for the racket-laden tourist these thirty years. 
In its most primitive stage, when the balls w'ere made • 
of worsted and the net as high as a Badminton net, 
the game v^dS introduced there, while early in the 
eighties the two Renshaws and H. F. Lawford 
descended on Cannes with rules and strokes bearing 
the hall-mark of the All England Club and for years 
the twins made it the winter headquarters of their 
exploits. Since then almost every champion fr6m 
every country has revelled in the sunshine of the 
Beau Site, displaying his prowess before a company 
frequently augmented by a royal visitor. It was at 
Cannes, that King Edward, as Prince of W^lcs, was 
first initiated into tlic scientific principles of first-class 
lawn tennis and in watching the Dohertys perform 
observed that the pastime was something more tlian 
a gentle exercise for the diversion of garden-party 
guests. The Grand Duke Michael of Russia was 
another ardent patron of the tournaments here ; so, 
too, was the late Duke of Cambridge who, on one 
occasion when distributing the prizes, expressed regret 
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that army officers fifty years ago had not enjoyed 
the physical benefits of lawn tennis. The Grand 
Duchess Anastasie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, mgther 
of the German Crown Princess, has for many years 
taken an active interest in prize meetings held on 
these courts, in some of which she has herself 
competed and to all of which she has brought a 
keen personal enthusiasm. The great charm about 
the Beau Site tournament, held usually about the 
third week in March, is its self-contained character. « 
A few competitors may come over daily from Nice 
or may walk in from a neighbouring hotel or vHla, 
but the majority are staying in the Beau Site hotel 
which at this time also shelters a goodly compa^iy 
of genial golfers. Hence there is much innocent 
fun — bridge parties, flying motor excursiftns to Monte 
Carlo, fancy dress balls at which it is o point of 
honour for. every player to appear in some eccentric | 
guise, concerts, dances and I know not what. There 
is always a bevy of nice girls to keep the men 
civilized and the merriment is sometimes tremendous. 
Flirtations are not unknown and more than one player 
has lost his heart, if only temporarily, in this mefry ^ 
mansion. I recall one occasion, when a popular cup- 
holder, setting out for a Spanish seaport, there to 
initiate the Spaniards into the mysteries of the screw- 
service, was literally held^ up by a party of fair 
admirers, the ladies virtually using^main force to 
detain the peripatetic champion within their domain. 

At length when by some physical subterfuge he had 
eluded their clutches and gained the shelter of the 
waiting cab, the maidens, not to be out-manceuvred, 
found a short cut to the road and there so delayed 
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the progress of tlie travellers that one of them in his 
subsequent hurry to catch the train left his overcoat 
behind on 'the arm of a porter and forgot to extract 
his ticket from his registered baggage ! Such is the 
riotous fun at the Beau Site. And when the serious 
work of the tournament is over there is generally a 
cry Ibr some freak match In which, possibly as the 
outcome of a wager, a' player attempts to give absurd 
odds under conditions equally whimsical. If I mistake 
not, it was at the Beau Site that Ernest Renshaw, 
garbed in a skirt, handsomely defeated two ladies 
using a double court, while here it was that H. L. 
Doherty, conceding what proved to be an impossible 
handicap to quite a respectable opponent, very nearly, 
but not quite, placed ;^ioo in the pocket ofa sporting 
admirer. « 

Close, at hand, at La Napoule, Easily reached by 
brake or train or motor, are the Cannes 'golf links, 
memorable if only as the scene of Arnaud Massy’s 
first international triumph when, at the great 
professional tournament organized by/ the Grand 
Duke Michael, he secured two first prizes and 
heralded his apotheosis at Hoylake. On that 
occasion, I recall, H. L. Doherty 'did duty as a 
marker, and as* the little champion, deck in hand 
and pencil in pocket, strode from hole to hole in 
the wake of the massively built, iron-nerved French- , 
man, who was soon to become ihe champion oT the 
sister game, I 'could not help contrasting their re- 
spective physiques, yet noting that both had the ideal 
temperament for spectacular sport. After all, it is the 
control of the mind, just as much as the control of 
muscles, that conduces to mastership in games. 
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Dohertys. Thanks mainly to the enterprising^ and 
tactful rule of Mr. A. G. Morganstern who, on 
returning to America a few years ago, was com- 
pelled to resign the honorary secretaryship, the 
financial side of the Nice Club has always been 
flourishing. Having no rent to pay (the ground 
was the spontaneous gift of a games-loving resident) 
the committee spend every penny of their surplus 
funds in improving the ground and its appointments. 
Thus quite recently a complete system of new 
drainage was installed, each of the four courts being 
seVved separately and independently ; the handsome 
pavilion was so improved tliat the sun gains 
admission to every room; w’hile the courts them- 
selves were top-dressed anew and made to assume 
their origirfhl colour— the dark red tinge of the 
Esterel earth. Abdut ' eighty permanent members, 
fifty monthly men ’ "s and some hundred ‘ and 
eighty non-playing members now enjoy the 
privileges of this luxurious club. The subscription 
is not high considering the manifold advantages — 
new balls practically every day, ball-boys, hot shower- 
baths, all the latest papers are some. I think it 
is ;^4 for the year of season, ^2 for a month and 
sixteen shillings for non-playing permanent members. 
The prizes and cups presented during the season 
are always handsome, their total value amounting 
to something like ;^450 Indeed, the club is 
almost too generous in this respect They could 
not of course award what they do unless their own 
efforts were supplemented by the town of Nice, the 
Casinos and many private donors 

As for the open tournament I know of few 
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on the Continent so efficiently and expeditiously 
managed. Organized on imperial lines, .every 
department has its official in charge. There [s a 
reception committee, a squad of gentlemen whose 
special duty it is to find umpires, and members 
delegated to superintend the distribution of balls, 
admissions to the stand, the proper working of the 
scoring-board, the programmes, the press, and the 
ball-boys. I am not sure there is not a committee - ' 
man in the dressing-room to put your damp clothes 
into the hot-air cupboard, another to hand you a 
towel after you have enjoyed the luxury of a warm 
shower, and a third to operate the giant racket-press 
that stands waiting to sheathe your sword ! Do y^ 
seek seclusion and shelter from the sun’s glare pend- > 
ing an important match, there is the dub-room at 
hand, containing the very best library |Of lawn 
tennis literature I have ever set eyes on, signed 
portraits of famous players. and a generous supply 
of daily and weekly newspapers. Ample, too, are 
the facilities for comfortable letter-writing. Lately^ 
some of the larger clubs in England have afforded 
their members the convenience of a writing-room and 
in other ways studied their interests, but most of them 
have yet something to learn from tKe Nice ^lub. 
Of course there is an "Order of play" arranged 
overnight — that boon is now a recognized feature 
of practically every Continental tournament. The 
competitor who is staying, let us say, at the Regina 
Hotel, Cimiez, can telephone down about five 
•o’clock in the afternoon and learn jjrecisely at what 
hour he will be required to be in attendance in the 
morning, or whether he will be wanted at all. 
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Similarly', players coming from Mentone or Cannes 
can fit their movements in with the tabulated 
schedule’; there is no irritating . delay, no necessity 
to mob the referee in order to make him speculate on 
the probabilities of your playing before lunch or before 
dusk and certainly none of the elements of chaos and 
unceftainty that mar the pleasure of a few big 
tournaments in England. I have dealt with this 
question of efficient tournament management else- 
, where and have no desire in this discursive chapter 
to emphasize comparisons between the conduct of 
home and foreign meetings, especially as the latter 
have initial advantages over English tournaments 
thaf conduce to smoother working. But, making 
full allowance for such facilitating factors as more 
settled weather, a smaller entry and the absence of 
competitor^ with business claims whose leisure is 
limited and who may arrive late on the ground With 
a very sound excuse, 1 am bound to say that the 
“general administration of foreign meetings from the 
player’s point of view is superior. And a close 
‘ study of the Nice tournament and of others I could 
name — some of them controlled by Englishmen, 
let me add — is calculated to remove all doubts. 

The Nice Club abounds with genial personalities 
I have already mentioned Mr. Morganstern, to whom 
the club owes a debt which it can never repay. Full 
of the humour which compels affection, a splendid 
organizer, always enterprising yet never rash, keen to 
play but keener to facilitate the play of others, he 
was a very lovable and able fellow. The present 
secretary, M. Alvarado Rice, is a \\ orthy successor, 
who has the best interests of the club at heart. His 
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zeal duifing the tournament is proverbial. I shall 
always remember a few years back, watching his arm 
descending automatically into the ball-box near the 
clos^ of every set in which a crack was concerned, 
drawing out six new balls, daftly holding them, three 
in each hand, until the last rally had been played, 
and then as dexterously shooting them out' t6 the 
ball-boys standing on either side of the court. The 
whole process was an exhibition of human mechanism 
of which M. Alvarado, solemn as a shunter on point, 
duty, was an unconscious master. I once asked M. 
Alvarado how many new balls he used during «the 
tournament. “ From sixty to sixty-five dozen,” was 
his reply. Verily, I think a wink would produce'-'a 
boxful ! 

Sound judge of the game, one of •Its shrewdest 
chroniclers in the press, and a player of no mean 
distinction a few years back is Mr. F. L. Fassitt, now 
a vice-president of the club and for long its bulwark. 
As I write I 'can see his round, cheery countenance* 
peering through the stop-netting above the over- 
lapping hands supported on a stick and beneath a 
Homburg hat cocked slightly on one side. Only 
once did I see a shadow of genuine annoyance sweep 
over its plane and that was when the* recent champion 
of a great Republic went into court against an 
opponent whom Fassitt fancied he could “hold” if 
not demolish, and yet, to almost everybody’s surprise, 
failed to score a single game in two sets. And the 
painful part of it was, from the vice president’s point 
of view, the'routed champion did not seem to mind 
his subjugation in the slightest ; he did not even 
make the customary excuses in the dressing-room. I 
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rather suspect Fassitt wrote some caustic sentences in 
his despatch to Paris that night about the South of 
France championship being treated in such cavalier 
fashion, and I should not wonder if he is still smarting 
silently over this whimsical upheaval of form. In^ 
truth, you cannot display your best form on Perrier 
Jourt, followed by crhm de menthc I ^ 

Indefatigable though unobtrusive worker on the 
club^s behalf is Mr. H. W. Stonehewer Bird who, 
during the tournament, generally has charge of the 
games-indicator, and is so familiar by years of practice 
with its somewhat laboured mechanism that the 
executive, it is said, view his promotion with appre- 
-hension, Among regular winter denizens'were the 
twin Allens, almost a landmark in the Avenue de la 
Gare during* February and March. It was here, if I 
remember, aright, that I first had the pleasure of 
meeting the Countess Schulenburg, best and most 
graceful of all German lady players and for years an 
invincible mixed partner to R. F. Doherty. The 
Countess won the South of France ladies' champion- 
ship in 1900, 1902 and 1904. S. H. Smith and F. 
L. Riseley, who in double harness had gone through 
the previous summer, season in England without 
losing a single ihatch (not even at Wimbledon, where 
they defeated the Dohertys and gained championship 
honours) made a very welcome first appearance on 
the Riviera in 1903 — a winter season which probably 
witnessed the highest-class' tennis ever seen in these ' 
parts. There were some great matches at Monte 
Carlo before' Smith came on to Nice. In the Monte 
Carlo Cup “ H. L." playing Smith at his own back- 
court game and beating him 6-2, 6-2, retired to his 
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terrific sets \Ncrc contested. Smith \vinning the first 
Uvo and the holder the next three. The result 
demonstrated the truth of Doherty’s contention that 
the only way to beat Smith was to play him 5t his 
oivn game and be prepared to “ run a hundred miles " 
— a plan of ^campaign which the American inter- 
natitfnals never could adooL 
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brother, the holder, in the semi-final. Meanwhile 
Riseley had become thoroughly acclimatized and was 
well-nigh irresistible. He put out Ritchk^ in the 
semi-^nal with the loss of one set in four and ' then 
faced “ R. F.” in what proved to be an ever- 
memorable encounter. In the tliird game of the first 
set Riseley had the bad fortune to slip and falF; he 
was sliglRiy stunned and he cut his knee severely. 
Nevertheless, though this mishap naturally affected 
his game and assisted Doherty to take the first set , 
comfortably at 6-i (31 aces to 18), it could not damp 
the fire of the Cliftonian’s brilliancy. In the second 
bout, after the holder led 5-3, Riseley made a 
magnificent recovery and ‘'fourteen-all” was cabled 
before “ R. F ” forfeited his service and finally the set 
at 14-16, At this juncture Riseley retired, and though 
he might not have won the match had he gone on— 

“ R. F.” was holding him fairly confidently — the . 
performance was worthy of all credit. It was at the 
same meeting ' that the new doubles champions, * 
playing the Dohertys level in the second round of^ 
the handicap doubles, repeated their triumph at 
Wimbledon, Riseley being the hero of a strenuous 
fight. Both pairs, it may be noted, won five games 
off the reel in the first set, the final score in the 
Gloucestershire men’s favour being 11-9, 6-3, 6-4. 
As Smith and Riseley also won the open doubles, 

^ defeating R. F. Doherty and G. W. Hillyard in the 
final, and Smith won the mixed with Mrs Winch, 
Monte Carlo has, I doubt not, very pleasant memories 
for the West of England “firm,” A few days later 
H.' L. Doherty and Smith met in the final of the 
South of France Championship at 1, Nice. Five 
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terrific sets ^\crc contested, Smith wnning the first 
two and the holder the next three. The result 
demonstrated ^the truth of Doherty’s contention that 
the only%\vay to beat- Smith was to play him dt his 
own game and be prepared to “ run a hundred miles ” 
— a plan of .campaign which the American inter- 
naticTnals never could adopt. * ’ 

One story may be told relating to the great driver’s 
first and only appearance in the Riviera arena — I 

• believe it to have the additional merit of being true. 
In one of his early rounds Smith had disposed of a 
foreign competitor with such case that the umpire’s 
work \\as reduced to a minimum. The overwhelming 

/measure of his defeat must have rankled in the latter’s 
mind, for a day or two later, seeing the famous Stroud 
exponent garing admiringly at a passing Carnival 
procession, the victim approached him cautiously from 
the rear and with all his strength flung a handful of 
confetti in the giant's face, accompanying the discharge 

* with the triumphant yell — **Take dat Sntit of 
Stroodl^' 

When I first went to Monte Carlo, the touma- 
mfnt was held on a couple of sand courts somewhat 
cramped for room and encroached upon by the spec- 
tators, but admirably situated within a pebble’s throw 
of the Casino doors. Indeed, so conveniently placed 
was the arena that g,a»tiblcrs on their way to and 
from the rooms would drop in at the tennis to enjoy 
an hour of sunshine and meditation ; and if their call 
was made on the return journey and Fate, as was so 
often the case, had dealt unkindly with them in the 
Temple of Chance, it did not nxjuirc a divining-rtxl to 
discover the absence of precious metal on their persons. 
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Similarly, if a punter had been Jucky enough to bring 
off a coup of any dimensions he rarely succeeded in 
checking his chuckles; more or Jess accurate reports 
of hiS triumph would rapidly spread over the ground, 
sometimes to the detriment of efficient umpiring. So 
contiguous were the tables to the'courfs in those days 
that it was no uncommon event for a competitor to 
stroll into the spider’s web between .his .matches, 
though the excursion might necessitate a rapid change 
of garments. I need^hardly add that the success or « 
failure attending this mild flutter was calculated to 
exercise more than a casual influence over his seb- 
sequent play. On one occasion a certain player,, 
notoriously unlucky at both ball games (he was^abouTN 
as wild on court as be was in the Casino), turned up 
after lunch to play a tie in a condition t>f mind that 
evidently indicated the loss of his last louis« But the 
full extent of his impoverishment was never realized 
until he went into court and hit every ball in the first 
four games clean out of the ground, finally retiring in 
a fit of abject misery when he had projected a short 
lob into the dc pigeon lying below the terrace. 
Mention of the shooting-gallery Reminds me that, a 
special event was reserved for those e.xpert marksmen 
who forgather at Monte Carlo at this season for the 
Grand Prix and other prizes. These gentlemen — all 
well known sportsmen and some of them the finest 
sliots in the world — rather fancied themselves in the 
handling of the inofTcnsive racket. The keenest 
riv'^alry prevailed, and I am not sure that a few rather 
bulky books were not incidentally compiled. The 
main feature of the tournament, however, was the 
cosmopolitan character of both the and the 
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competitive lists, the courts serving as b kind of chapel 
of ease for the Casino, where ladies of hereditary and 
commercial wealth would come to exhibit their jewels 
and their dresses, often bringing with them a ^old- 
netted bourse and hanging it carelessly on the arm 
of a chair, and wherfi male denizens of all nationalities 
wouW come to be temporarily diverted. I remember 
once playing a single before the rather perfunctory 
gaze of such celebrities as Pierpont Morgan, /Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, 'Kubelik, Santos Dumont, Chevalier, and 
at least half a dozen star actresses, and of thinking at 
th^time what fun it would be to 'disturb an American 
millionaire’s hat with a wayward service. On the 
Jsame Right I think I saw Mr* Vanderbilt , toying at 
roulette with five-franc pieces 1 

Now that the courts at Monte Carlo have been 
transferreij down to the Condamine, a sumptuous j 
hotel having been erected on the old site, there may 
not be quite the same dclat about the proceedings , 
but the surface is excellent and the space available 
for play, though yielding a somewhat treacherous 
background, nearly three times as large. Certainly 
the Casino authorities have not been slow to recognize 
that lawn tennis is* an indispensable side-show for 
their society patfons, besides being in ever-increasing 
demand as a medium for physical exercise The 
value of the prizes awarded at the annual tournament 
is probably as high as at any other meeting in the 
world, ranging from ;^12 for the first prizp in the open 
singles (in addition to the chance of winning a ;i$‘i 20 
-challenge cup outright) to £2 for third prizes in 
second-class handicap events In all something like 
.jC^oo is expended in prizes. Though the new courts 
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are a measurable distance from the^fashionable hotels, * 
they are wMl served, by trams, '‘an'd if the “gallery” 
is not quite so cosmopolitan as it was^ of yore, it i§ ^ 
certadnly quite as large and perhaps'fnore^ inclined to* 
appreciate the subtleties of drst-class ‘lawn tennis. I 
must not forget to mentiod that Toni ‘Burke was in- , 
stalled here as professional,* and spent most dT his 
time and gathered in a little of the money not deposited 
on the green cloth by instructing , pupils of all ages 
Burke has had an experience in the art of coaching t 
second to none, and though* by reason of this very 
fact his own first-class standard may have slightly 
deteriorated — youth must be served — I warrant'there^ 
are not many tennis wrinkles that this genial mastery 
has not picked up. It was usual every season for 
Burke to play Tom Fleming, a son ofe“oId Tom,” 
a home-and-home match at Monte Carlo aijd Cannes, 
where the latter is stationed. Many a strenuous 
tussle, generally running into five sets, have these pro- ^ 
fe^sionals waged. But I must' confess ’ that the 
mechanical consistency of their ground strokes and 
service’ would never impel me to undertake a long 
journey to see them battle. • 

And now a final word about one or two remain- 
ing Riviera courts. It was never my good fortune ' 
to play at San Remo, though I have visited this 
beautiful Italian resort and can ‘Well believe that 
the open taucoament which is held, there about the 
middle of February — a prelude to the more important 
meetings that are to follow— combines a delightful 
, environment with a not too exacting programme. 
Of Mentone and its tournament I have very pleasant 
recollections, tempered only by memories of the 

^ Burke is now stationed at the Cannes Club 
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^ther tedious journey involved if one is, staying 
at Nice ' il shall never forget once boarding a 
Paris rapide at Nice on a terribly hot morning and 
findihg myself more dead than alive at Mefttone. 
.1 had been forced to spend more than an hour 
packed standing in a corridor into which no breath 
of f«2sh air could have penetrated since the train 
left the Gare de Lyon fifteen hours ago. We were 
detained at Monte Carlo for an abnormally long 
time — I remember vainly trying to break a window 
— and the^referee’s face had deep furrows in it as 
he,resented my tardiness and bustled ^me into court. 
I scarcely knew whether I stood on my head or 
’ my fept when Ii began to serve, but I do know I 
was^Wdly^beatefi ^by a man against whom I thought 
I* had •a fair chance. 

The hjentone Club, no views so grand as those 
seen from its courts, has been in existence now 
some seven or eight years and owed its inception 
and rise primanly to Mr. R de Bourbel, who is 
still its bulwark, Dr. D. W. Samways, Mr. 
Stewart B Binny, and Mr. A E. Madge, who 
has managed every open tournament There are 
now three excellent sand courts and four croquet 
lawns, and a membership which beginning with 
92 has now risen to over 400 The club stands 
in a different category to any other on the 
Riviera in that it is now the owner of its own 
grounds. These extend to nearly 11,000 square 
metres and embrace a fully- equipped and most 
comfortable pavilion at which, let me add, they 
have learnt the rare art in these parts of brewing 
good tea. As a spacious boulevard now passes 
• 20 
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\ within a hundred yards of the club down to the se|i 
and villas — hotels and blocks of fiats are erected 
in the immediate vicinity, though not near enough 
to obscure the Alpes-Maritimes — the committee did 
a good stroke of business when after some trouble 
they secured the freehold for a moderate sum 

But then they are keen and enterprising Idvers 
of the racket on the Rivieral 
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LAWS OF THE GAME 

THE SINGLE HANDED GAME 

l» For the single-handed game, the Court is 27 feet muidthand 
78 feet in length It is divided across the middle by a net, the ends of 
•which are attached to the tops of two posts, which stand 3 feet outside the 
Court onjsach side The height of the net is 3 feet 6 inches at the posts, 
^ and 3 feet at the centre At each end of the Court, parallel with the net, 
and at a distanc^ oft.39 feet from it, are dra\vn the Base lines, the 
extremities of which ire connected by the Side lines Half way beUveen 
the side lines^and parallel with them, is drawn the Half court line, 
dividing the space on each side of the net into two equal parts, called 
the Right and L4ft Courts On each side of the net, at a distance of 
- 21 feet from it, and parallel with it, are draivn the Service lines The 
marking of the part of the Half court line between the Service lines 
and the Baselines may be omitted, uith the exception of a small 
portion at the centre of each Base lute, as indicated in the plans 
appended to these Laws 

2 The balls shall not be less than 2^ inches, nor more than 2 A inches 
m (Sameter , and not less than ij 02 , nor more than 2 02 , m w eight 

3 In matches whqre Umpires are appointed, their decision shall 
be final , but where a Referee is appointed, an appeal shall he to him 
from the decision of an Umpire on a question of law, and m all such 
cases the decision of the Referee shall be final 

4 The choice of sides and the right to be Server or Striker out 
dunng the first games shall be deaded by toss , provided that, if the 
w^nne^ of the toss choose the right to be Server or Striker out, the 
other pla) er shall ha^ e the choice of sides, and vice versA , and provided 
that the winner of the toss may, if be prefer it, require the other player 
to make the first choice 

5 The players shall stand on opposite sides of the net , the player 
who first delivers the ball shall be called the Server, the other the 
Stnkir-out 
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6. At the end of the first game the Stnker out shall becoTie Scr\iL 
and the Server shall become Stnker>out ; and so on altcmatcl} m il e 
subsequent games of the set. 

7. The Server shall serve with both feet behind (/^, farther frem 
the nett than) the baseline, and tvithin the limits of the imaginary 
continuation of the centre service and the side lines It is not a £il’i 
if one only of the Server’s feet do not touch the ground at the rnomcr* 
at which the service is delivered lie shall place both feet on tuc 
ground immediately before serving, .and shall not take a runnmginora 
v^alklng start. He shall deliver the service from the right and left 
Courts altemately, beginning from the right in each of his scnicc 
games, even though odds be given or owed 

8 The ball served must drop within the service line, half-court 
line, and side line of the Court which is d v^onally opposite to that 
from whicli it was served, or upon any such line 

9 It IS a fault if the sen ice be delivered from the w rong Cour^ or 

if the Server do not stand as directed m Law 7,®5f if thh ball served 
drop in tlic net or beyond the service line, or if it drop out of Court or 
m the wrong Court. If the Server, in attempting to serve, mss the 
ball altogether, it does not count a fault , but if the ball be louch«l,iro 
matter how sl/ghtly, by the racket, a service is thereby delivered, and 
the laws governing the service at once apply * * 

10. A fault may cot be taken c 

ti. After a fault, the Server shall sene again from the same Co«rt 
from which he served tliat fault, unless it was a fault because sened 
from the wrong Court, 

12, A fault may not be claimed after the next service ha* been 
delivered, 

13 The service may not lie xcllrtfJ, r^, taken l»efare it touclcs 
the ground, even thOLgh the ball be clearly outside the Service Court. 

14 The Sener shall not sene until the Strikcr-oul is ready If 
the Utter attempt to return the semce, but fill, he loses the slruke If, 
however, the SinVer-oul signify that be 1$ not r^ady after the senire 
his been delivered, but before tic lull touch the ground, bcpvaynrH 
claim a fault because the hall vhiinatel) drp|rt 01 tii Ic the Semce Court 

15 A Kill IS from the moment at winch it is delivered in 

scnicc (unless a fault) until it has been volleyed by the Stnv-er out in 
h s fr • s'rote.or has droj ped m the net or out of Court, or has ta <}t] 
ether rf the players or 4nylhin„ tint I" wears or cames eicejM I v 
racket in the a't of stnlung, or has been » hjck by either of lh« payors 
with hs racket more than once ccr-iecutivcly, or has been yc-^'ey^d 
before it has paviei! over i*c ret, or has fa led to p«s* tnr 

lie 'ore Its first l-ound (except as pnisidnl in Law |*X or b' 
the grout 1 twice coni cutivelg on cidver s de c'^ the Mt, 
lecosd time may be e-t of Couit. 
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J 16 It IS a /ei if the ball served touch the net, provided the service 
Be otherwise good , or if a service or fault be delivered when the 
Striker out is not ready In case a player is obstructed by any 
accident not wnthin his control, the ball shdl be considered a let, but 
•where a permanent fixture of the Court is the cause of the acadent, the 
point shall be counted. The benches and chairs placed around tlie 
C^rt and their occupants, and the Umpire and Linesmen shall be con 
siuered permanent fixtures If, however, a ball m play strike a 
permanent fixture of the Court (other than the net or posts) before it 
touches the ground, the point is lost , if after it has touched the ground, 
the point shall be counted, In case of a let, the ser\ ice or stroke counts 
for nothing, and the server shall serve agam A let does not annul a 
prenous fault 

17 It IS a good return — 

(a) If a ball touch the net or post, provided that it passes 
over cither and drops into the Court , 

(^) ^f a tiST, served or returned, drop into the proper Court 
and screw or be blown back over the net, and the player 
« whose turn tc is (o stnke reach 01 er the set and play the 
ball, provided that neither he nor any part ofhis clothes 
' * or racket toudi the net, and that the stroke be otherwise 
go*od , 

(e) y a ball be returned outside the post, either above or below 
the lev el of the top of the net, even though it touch the 
post, provided that it drop into the proper Court , 

(d) If a player’s racket pass oven the net after he has returned 
the hil, provided the ball pass over the net before being 
placed and be properly returned , 

(«) If a player succeed in returning a ball, served or in play, 
which strikes a ball lying in the Court 

18 The Server wins a stroke if the Stnker out volley the service, or 
fail to return the serv ice or the ball m play (except in the case of a let), 
or return the setvice^or ball in play so that it drop outside any of the 
lines which bound his opponent s Court, or otherwise lose a stroke, as 
provided by Law 20 

19 The Striker out wins a stroke if the Serv er sen-e two consecutive 
faults, or foil to return the ball in plaj (except in the case of a let), or 
return the ball in play so that it drop outside any of the lines whicli 
bound bis opponent’s Court, or otherwise lose a stroke, as provided by 
Law '’o 

20 Either player loses a stroke if the ball in play touch him or 
anjahing that he wears or cames, except his racket m the act of sinking, 
or if he volley the ball (unless he thereby makes a good return) no 
matter whether he is standing within the preemets of the court or outside 
them , or if he touch or strike the ball m plaj with his racl et more than 
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once consecutively, or if he or his racket (in liis hand or otlierwiW 
touch the net or any of its supports while the ball is n play » or if he 
volley the ball before it has pissed the net 

sr On either player winning his first stroke, the score is called 
for th-< pLnyer , on either player winning his second stroke, the score is 
called 30 for that player , on either player winning his third stroke, the 
score IS called 40 for that pliyer , and the fourth stroke won by either 
player is scored game for that player , except as below — 

Ifboth players have won three strokes, the score is called^euce, 
and the next stroke won by either player is scored advantage for 
that phycr If the same player win the nevt stroke, he wins the 
game , if he lose the next stroke, the score is again called deuce , 
and so on until either player win the two strokes immediately 
following the score at deuce, when the game ts scored for that 
player 

32 TTie player who first wins six games wins a set , except as 
below — ^ 

If both players wm five games, the score is called games all, and( 
the next gime won by either player is scored advantage-gitne 
for that phy cr If the same player win the next game, he wins 
the set , if he lose the next game, the score is apm colled games 
all , and so on until either player win the two g’ames immediately 
following the score of games all, when he wins the art 
Note.*— P layers may agree not to play advantage-sets, but to decide 
the set by one game afeer arriving at the score of games all 

23 The players shall change sides at the end of the first, third, and ^ 

every subsequent allemate game of each set, and at the end of each set, 
unless the number of games in each set be even It shall, however, be 
open to the players by mutual consent and notification to the Umpire 
before the opening of the second game of the match to change sides 
instead at the end of every set, until the odd and concluding se^ in 
which they shall change sides at the end of the first, third, and^every 
subsequent alternate game of such set ^ 

24 When a series of sets is played, the player who was Server in 
the last game of one set, shall be Stnker-out m the first game of the 
next 

ODDS 

25 Odds are received m each group of sue games, in the first place, 
in the earliest possible evin games , that is to say, a receiver of one 
sixth receives a stroke in the second game of each group of six, a 
receiver of two sixths, in the second and fourth games , and a receiver 
of three sixths, m the second, fourth, and sixth games 

When the even games are exhausted, odds are then received in the 
earliest possible odd games , that is to say, a receiver of four sixths 
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fcceives Jus strokes, over and abo\e a receiver of three sixths, m the 
«rst game of each group of six , and a receiver of five sixths, m the first 
and third games 

The positions m which strokes are received are shown m the 
following table 



Game 

and 

Game. 

3rd 

Game 

4th 

Game 

Sth 

Game 

6th 

Game 

r 


IS 





lot '5 


IS 


IS 



lofTs 


IS 


15 


IS 

m 

IS 

IS 

\ 

IS 


15 


IS 

• 

IS 

IS 

IS 


15 


Examp A —A player receiving four sixths of fifteen receives nothing 
m the third and fifth games, and fifteen in the first, second, fourth, and 
sixth games of a set 

Note “The table is not earned beyond the sixth game, as in the 
next and every succeeding six games the odds recur in the same 
positions 

The above odds may be given in augmentation of other received 
odds 

« Fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of every game of a set 

Thirty is two strokes given at the beginning of every game of a set 

Forty IS three etrokes given at the beginning of every game of 
a set * 

26 Odds are owed in each group of six games, in the first place, in 
the latest possible games , that is to say, an ower of one sixth owes 
a stroke m the fifth game of each group of six , an ower of two sixths, 
m the fifth, and third games , and an owet of three sixths, m the fifth, 
third, and first games 

When the odd games are exhausted, odds are then owed in the 
latest possible even games , that is to say, an ower of four sixths owes 
his strokes, over and above an ower of three sixths, in the sixth game of 
each group of six, and nn ower of five sixths, m the sixth and fourth 
games 













HOW TO MARK OUT A COURT 


In marking out a Court the most osscnttal point is that it shon’d be 
accurately squared This may best be done as follows — 

F« two points, A and B, 27 feet apart These are the extiemitves 
of the imaginary centre line of your Court Fasten the end of a lawn 

A 27 mr B 



tennis tape measure at A, and hold it at the measurement 39 feet Then 
fix another tape measure on point B, and hold it at the 47 feet 5 inches 
mark. Hold both measures firmly in the left hand, with the 39 feet and 
the 47 feet 5 inches marks coinciding Then step back until the tapes 
are taut, taking care that they do not slip m the left hand This will 
determine point “C " Reverse the tapes and perform the same operation 
on the other side You have point “D" 'Then A, B, C, D are the 
comers of one half of a single Court Measure similarly on the other 
side of A and B, which will give the ontside corners of the other half 
The measurements and marking of a double Court can be seen from 
the plan given opposite 

3*4 « 
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INCEPTION OF THE DAVIS CUP 


Officiai* negotiations m connexion with an international fnatch 
between England and Amenca appear to have been opened up by the 
receipt of a letter from Dr Dwight, president of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association by Mr Herbert Chipp in the 
summer of 1897 This letter was read at a Council^ileetuig of the 
British Lawn Tennis Association on June 9 of the same year, when the 
following Resolution was adopted — 

That It IS desirable m the mterests of lawn tennis that a m^tch 
be arranged between the United Kingdom Shd* the United States 
under Association auspices 

Mr W H Collins then Secretary of the L.T A , accordiogl/ placed 
himself in communication with Dr Dwight, who replied as follows — 

(Letter frem Dr Divtght to Mr IV H 

“Woods Hali, 

Mass , /««? 21st, 1897 

“Dear Sir,— Y our letter of June 10th just received I am some 
wh« at a loss to know how to answer it I wrote to Chipp as an old 
fnend, w ho was probably in a position to know that players of the first 
rank would be likely to come over to a few of ourtoumaments if some 
allowance for expenses was mtde 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to have the British 
L.TA send over two, three or possibly four players for an inter 
national match and to play m certain tournaments, especially the 
Championships Next year we might in return send our phyers to 
England under similar conditions ‘ 

“It seemed to me, when I tvrote before, that the time was so late 
that the formal correspondence between the two Associations could 
hardly take place What we should like would be to ha\e (say) three 
pla>ers come over in time to play for the Eastern Doubles Champion 
ship and mcidentally the Singles at Longwood (Boston), July 26 , at 
Hoboken, August 2, in an invitation tournament where the best players 
of each country could play an international match if it can be arranged 
and at Newport, August 17, m the Singles Championship And should 
an English pair win the Eastern Doubles at Longwoi^, it would be 
called upon to play the winners of the Western Doubles tournament, the 
winners of that match playing the Doubles Champions of Usi year 
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“Time is therefore of great importance to us I therefore ask 
officially jour assistance and that of yonr Counal m bnnging about 
some such arrangement, and 1 beg to assure you of my readiness to 
enter ^nto any scheme by which alternate international matches may be 
arranged betn een the two Associations later » 

“ Tlie U S N L T A will pay /40 for each of these men for steamship 
passages and ;£io for railway fares (making ;£so apiece) provided that 
they compete m the aboie named tournaments or in others that might 
be suSstituted for them should any unforeseen accident arise 

“ I own I have always had great doubts of the propriety of paying 
expenses of players, but to the extent named we are ready to go 

“ May I beg you to bring the matter to a point as soon as possible, 
as your men should sail July 17th Please telegraph me ‘Dwight, 
Somerset Club, Boston,* after your meetmg on July ist, at my expense 
‘ We are very anxious that your pla>ers should come this year I 
hav« tried to make m^sdf clear as to points of importance to us, and I 
trust you will see ^ur way to arranging the matter — Believe me, with 
much respect. Yours truly, 

• “JAHES Dwight, ‘ 

*'Prts V S N LT Atsmaiton 

The above letter was duly considered at the Council Meeting on 
July 1, when* it was deaded on various grounds— chiefly, I beliese, 
financial— not to send an ofitcia! team to America that season ' 

The nest step was taken at a Council Meeting held on No\ ember 5» 
1897, at which Mr Collins reported a proposal that had been made 
for the visit of an American team to England, and it was considered 
desirable that arrangements should be made for their reception and a 
fund raised, not exceeding ;(|i6o,for the purpose of meeting the expense 
A Committee of Management* was accordingly appointed, which six 
wepks later recommended to the Counal that the international match 
between England and Amenca should follow the Championships at 
Wimbledon But matters fell through unexpectedly W A Earned 
wrote from Amenca, m April 1898, that while the arrangements made 
suited their views, neither himself nor R D Wrenn would be able to 
come that >ear, and he was afraid America could not raise a repre 
sentalive team 

The matter remained in abeyance until "March 7» *9°®? when a 
letter %vas read at a Council Meeting from Dr Dwight to Mr G R. 
Mewbum, Uien, as now, Hon Secretary of the L.T.A I quote the 
letter as I did the other, because I believe that many readers will 
* A Cm sb lean consisting of H S Mahon/ Dr VV V Eaves and II A 
Nisbet proceeded^ Amenca uno53ci3nyJin897 . ^ n 

*ConsisiingofHon, R. P Bowes Lyon H W W Wdberforce W H Colins, 
H S Mabonyandll A NisbeL 
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be mtctesled to foUov. the steps v?!mcI^ led to the \nccptJon of the 
Davis Cup > 

{JLctler from Dr. D mght to Mr G R Me’vhurri) 

^ ‘*225> Beacon Street, *■ 

“Boston, \(>thjan jgoo 

“ Dear Sir, — I beg to call your attention, as Secretary of the L TA, 
to an experiment which we are miking that will, I hope, increase tfe 
interest m lawn tennis One of out players here has offered us »‘Cup, 
to be a sort of International Challenge Cup I enclose the conditions * m 
a rough form. I trust that we shall both take a deep interest in them 
for many years to come 

“ I am very anxious that some of your better pla> ers should make us 
a visit (his summer, and 1 hope that, should they come, your Association 
will see Us way to challenge for the Cup You can easily understand 
that we thought it necessary to require the Governing Association gf a 
country to make the challenge to prevent a 6f stray challenges 
from players good and bad who might be coming to spend a month 
here In yachting, the expense prevents the possibility of t«t much 
competition for the nght to challenge In bwn tennis it would be 
different 

“I hope, as I said before, that the scheme will protea success It 
might do a great deal for the game here, and possibly evRt with you it 
might be a help In any case I trust you will do what >ou can to give 
us a lead m the matter 

“Please accept my sincere sympathy and good wishes in >our 
present troubles 1 have eaten your salt too often not to feel very 
strongly for the anxiety that >ou all must feel — With every wish for 
ketter times. Believe me, Very truly Yours, 

“James Dwight, 

“/VVJ USNLTAsmc^ 

Thus was the gauntlet thrown down and the Davis Cup inaugurated 
The Counal of the L.TA unanimously deaded that the “British 
Isles’* should send a challenge, and a committee was formed to draw 
up regulations, • and submit them to Dr Dwight and the U S N L.T A 
for approval 

t S«e p 319 s A refereocc to the Boer War, then proceediog 

s Since amended See p. 33% 



ORIGINAL CONDITIONS OF THE DAVIS CUP 

(Submiiied by Dr Dwight^ President oj the United States NJ. , to 
the Secretary of the Lawn Tennis Assoaatian, i6t/t January 1900) 

Cup to be given to the Committee of the U S N L.Tj\ under the 
♦following conditions, which can be changed by a two third vote of the 
Committee of the Governing Assoaation of the counts where the Cup 
IS held, Tnth the consent of the donor and upon his death, then and 
thereafter n ith the ooaxm. of the U S NX T A Challenge for the Cup 
nuy be refused if not received before ist May of each year by the 
Secretary of the Gov emmg Association of the country where the Cup is 
held ^ 

A challenge must be sent by the Secretary of the Governing 
^sociation oftbetountry challenging, who must give proof, if necessary, 
that the challgngcrs are citizens of the said country, are members of 
some dub belonging to the said Association and are amateurs id good 
standing 

In the event of two challenges the Committee of the Governing 
♦ Association of the challenged country shall have the right to decide 
which to accept 

Matches to consist of four single matches between two players of 
each country and one double match , double teams not necessarily 
comprised of the same players as the smgles 

All matches to be the best of five sets (’vantage) The country 
winning three of five matches to hold the Cup 

Laws governing ih 5 championship of the country where the Cup is 
e to govern the Cup matches Composition of teams need not be 
made known till one fortnight before the matches 

at any time five years shall elapse without a challenge, the Cup is 
to be returned to the donor 

, ^^^cment to be signed by the Association of the country winning 
me Cup to abide by conditions or return the Cup to the U S L.T 

Association. 

/ 
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conform the a'bo\e Regulations, may be disqualified by the Com 
ifiUtee of>Management m respect of the Competition for the year 
wherem such failure shall occur 

19^ Winners of a preliminary Tie shall notify the result without delay 
to the Committee of Management, by telegram, which shall be confirmed 
by letter 

20 For purposes of correspondence and the gmng of notices 
required by these regulations the Secretary for the time being of the 
Larvn* Tenms Association or Corresponding Organisation of the 
Champion Nation shall be regarded as representing the Committee ot 
Management 

21 The nbore Regulations shall be binding upon the Nations 
concerned, and shall not be altered except with the consent of two 
thirds of the Associations or Corresponding Organisations whose 
Nations shall ha\e from lime to time competed and who shall record 
\be» votes ^ 9 

A Note —In the above Regulations, one Nation playing agamst 
another is regarded as a “Tie”, Singles and Doubles are 
regarded as separate “Contests®, and the best of five advantage 
sets IS regarded as a “Match® The players in Singles and 
Doubles are regarded as separate “Teams”, and the players in 
the combined contests as a “Side® 
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(d) Each Captain shall, twenty fonr hours before the time fixed for 
the commencement of play in each Contest, give notice of the coi^ 
position of his Team to the Executive Committee, and his Team shall 
be selected from the four players previously nominated for tlje Tie 
Such Jelection by the Captain, however, shall be regarded as solely for 
the convenience of the Executive Committee, and may be varied by him 
before the commencement of play 

(c) For the Second Round of the Singles Contest in any Tie tlie 
Referee may sanction the substitution of another of the flayers 
nominated by a nation for that Tie in the place of any player, who, m 
the opinion of the Referee, is mcapaatated by illness, accident, or 
other unavoidable hindrance , provided that such substitute shall not 
be the player who has already competed m the Singles Contest ^ 

13 The time of cessation of play shall be fixed before the com 
mencement of each day's play by the Captains of the opposing Sides, or 
by the Referee if they shall disagree It sb^ll ^e the duty of the 
Referee to stop play when this time arnves , provided, nevertheless, that 
he may extend the time with the consent of the Captains of the opposing! 
Sides A player shall not be called upon to play more than one Match a 
day, except with the unanimous consent of the Captains of the opposing 
Sides and the majority of the Executive Committee ^ 

14 Each Tie shall be decided by the combined results of Singles 
and Doubles, and the Side which shall win the roajenty of*Matches shall 
be the winner of a Tie 

15 In the Singles, each Team shall, subject to Regulation 12, Clause 
(f), consist of tivo players, who shall play each against each of the , 
opposing Team the best of five advantage sets The order of play and 
courts shall be decided by lot In the Doubles, each Team shall consist 
of two players, who shall play against the opposing Team the best of 
five advantage sets 

16 Unless otherwise arranged by the unanimous consent of,the 

Captains of the opposing Sides and the majority of the Execudve 
Committee, the Doubles shall take place between the tivo rounds of the 
Singles Contest If, however, a player be chosen for both the Singles 
and Doubles Contests, and if, by a change in the above arrangements, 
he be called upon to play his two Smgles’ Matches on consecutive days, 
then there shall be an interval of one day between the second and the 
third day’s play Provided, nevertheless, that if there be an interval 
between the first and second day’s play, either from postponement, 
arrangement, or (he interval of a Sunday,there shall not be an interval 
between the second and third day’s play t 

17 If any player be absent when called upon to p^y by the Referee, 
the opposing Side shall be entitled to three love sets \ 

18 Any competing Nation whose Lawn Tennis Association or 
Corresponding Organisation, or whose Representatives shall fail to 
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conform ^ tlie a'bo^ e Rejufanons, may be disquafiBed by the Com 
Aittee of^Management m respect of the Competition for the year 
wherein such failure shall occur 

19^ Winners of a preliminary Tie shallnotify the result without delay 
to the Committee of Management, by telegram, which shall be confirmed 
by letter 

20 For purposes of correspondence and the giving of notices 
required by these regulations the Secretary for the time being of the 
Lawax* Tennis Association or Corresponding Organisation of the 
Champion Nation shall be regarded as representing the Committee ot 
Management 

21 The above Regulations shall be binding upon the Nations 
concerned, and shall not be altered except with the consent of two- 
thirds of the Associations or Corresponding Organisations whose 
Nations shall have from time to time competed and who shall record 
then votes ^ ^ 

Note— I n the above Regulations, one Nation playing against 
another is regarded as a “Tie”, Singles and Doubles are 
regarded as separate “ Contests ® , and the best of five advantage 
sets IS regarded as a “Match" The players in Singles and 
Doubles are regarded as separate “Teams”, and the players m 
the comlined contests as a “ Side • 
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ADFIj^tnE, 42 
Aicburth, 225 
Alfonso, King, $0 

All England Club, traditions of, 3, 
223; Prince of Wales President of, 
4 , croquet at, 5 ; inception of, 5 ; 
suggested sites for, 5; deficit at, 
6; first lawn tennis courts at, 6; 
eianges of title, 7, 22 j as leglshtors, 
8 , 12, 2915 tclallbns^iih L.TA, 
4, 8, 10, 23 : as autocrat, 9 : asphalt 
court at, 1; , annals of, tS; 
flourishing condition of, 22; d«in« 
dling piorus at, 26; Arcbdale 
Palmerh regime at, 26; plan of 
championships «t, 176; Dans Cup 
matches at, 265, 370, 273, 277, 23l 
^ee alto CHn ptenthipt 
All I'ngland Plate, 26 
Allen, C. G , 23d 
-- E. K., 75, 81, 89, 91, 236 
Allens, the, 152, 236, 299 
Amenca, Uwn tennis in, 39, 239; 
career of expert in, 40 j Inter- 
schohsiic ^hssoaation of, 40 ; stand- 
ard of play in, 41, 59, 245 \»on»CD 
nhwrs of, 41; gnp of players in, 59; 
lobbing in, *23, 140; doubles m, 
^33? iramiTB methods in, 157,267; 
covered courts in, 215; Davis Cup 
matches in, 239-s6i«, coniblions in, 
249, championsliip of, 255, ^6; 
Dohet^s in, 247, 256; Davis Cup 
teams from, 267, 274, 2bt 
— Cup, 23S 
American sctmcc, difriculties of, 27, 
256} In Australia, 42; angle ofbreak 
*‘i Ifj. I12; first introduction into 
1 ngland, 106 { lermmolcQf of, I06; 
pTinoplca of, J07; vhipc of leill in, 
1145 method y p'a)ing, 215; 
ibriailties in Ua^iig, n6, in Parts 
Cup nachcsX44. 254. aS^. S?*, 
283 - 

Aiphalt courts, 17, 213 


Auckland, X.Z,, 43 
Australasia and Davis Cup, 266, 
269, 275. 2S1, 285 

Australu, lawn tennis in, 41 ; Lawn 
Tennis Association of, 41 ; Inter- 
•tale matches m, 42 ; courts m, 42 ; 
American service In, 42; University 
zeal in, 42 ; and Davis Cup, 266 
Austria, lawn tennis m, 4S, standard 
of play in, 48 ; tournaments m, 48 ; 
the game in the smaller towns of, 49 1 
A. 1 . Wilding in, 49 . private courts 
m, 50 ; Davis Cup team from, 268 
Auteuil Oub. Pam, 50, 213. 263 
Avind, r , 264 
A)Tes, r. 11 ., 17 

Daclgtounds, t 75 . 206. 8 » 5 * ^ 
Backhand dnve, 67, 83 

— smash, 90 

— volley, 94, JjS _ 

Baddcley, W., 26, 29. 21 , 2 ^> SA, 5 ^. 

126, 157 . 22 ? „ 

Baddclcj-s, the, 182, 232, 234 
Itaden lUden, 47^ 

ISunbndge, A- i- , 23 ® 

Ball bop, 13 ». >63. * 59 , * 7 ®. *79 , 
Balls, bound with while cloth, 6, I6; 
inside seam of, I 7 i 
tournaments, 163, *78; 10 America, 
243, 2.49, 250; made of worstnl, 
sot } at Zvice, 298 

Barlow, 11-8,29,32. *29.234 

Barrett, II. Rop-r, 84, 243 . 2 ^. 283 
Itaveball. 98 ' 

Bosto, \\illiam Pinto, 50 
BattHviny Siiattmann, I’nrce, 40 
pjy Kwlge, 219 . 2 SS 
Beau Sue courts, 290 
Beau Site Hotel, 292 
IV-ckenham, 223 

Bihr, Iv,, 243 2S2 • ,t 

Iklgiom, rrvgrt** »'’• =^3 ? c'*-' 
for Djtu Cup by, 263 ; r I ranee a: 
Wimtiledon, 264 
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Berkeley, Hnmplirey, 

Berlin, 47 

Binny, S. B , 305 

Bird, H. W, Stonehewer, *99 

Birlh of the game, I 

Bishop of London, 40 

Bisque, ihe, 188 

Black, E. D , 243, 244 

use of, 73, 77, 1«, 
Borman, P. de, 82, 264 
Boston, 243, 248 
Boucher, J. M , 75, 235 
Boulogne, 50 
Bourbcl, R. de, 305 
Break, see Sennte, Stotrvtng, and 
American Service 
Bnghton, 1S5, 237 
Bnsbane, 42 
Broel Plater, Count, 48 
Brookes, N E , 27, 34, 36, 42, 53, 60, 
88, 93, 124, 223, 241, 3fi7, 269, 282 
Brussels, 263 
Bulges brothers, 228 
Burke, Tom, 304 
Burrow, F R , T64 
Bute, Marinis of, 235 
Buatoti, 178, *30, 23S 


Cannes, 206, 287, 289, 394 
Cape Colony, 44 
Cafidia, G A , 96 
Carlos, the late k^sg, 90 
Cailslnd, 49 

Cascaes, Sporting Club, 50 
Casdagli, X E , 225 
Casino, Monte Carlo, 30I1 30J 
"Cavendish,” 7, 188 
Chambers, Mrs Lambert, 3®» 59 
Champagne, T57 

Championship, riassitude* at, 4, 25 j 
first, 7, II 5 second, 12 . question of 
adjourning, 13; entriM at, 13; 
Renshaws at, 13, 18, 20, 25, 
spectators at, 20, 25, 3®» Renshaw 
V. Lawfotd for, 20; adverUsmg 
claiges at, 22 ; erecUOtt dl gtaiwl- 
stand for, 22 ; umpiring at, I2, 28 ; 
successful factors of, 25 > Pna n 
Baddeley for, 26 . decline m pr^ts 
at, 26, revival of interest in, 26; 
improvements at, 28 ; Winner of AH 
Comers and, 28, 34; ^ 

stroke, 31 ; Dohertys at, 32; rcccOT 
year at, 33} Brookes :» H. L 1 


Doherty for, 34 ; cosmopoiiua 
character of, 36 5 conditions at, 36 .• 
ground plan of, 176; Ward ana 
Davis at, 246; H. I- Doherty's 
lesignation of, 279 
Championship.AlI England Juni«r,234 

— American, 253, 255 

— of Austiu, 48 

— 42 

— Covered Court, 213, 264 

— Doubles, IS, 23, 35, 246 

— German, 40 

— International, 320 

— Irish, 232 

— Ladies', 9, 13, 23, 3S , 

— Mued Doubles, 33, 220 

— of New Zealand, 43 

— of Portugal, 51 

— Scottish, 230 

— South A/ncan, 44 

— Swedish, S7 

— Welsh. 2^ * 

Charlton S E., 225 
Ch&teau d’Oex, 53 
Cbaytor, D. G , 36 
Cha}tors, the, 232 
Chevalier, A , 303 

Chipp, Herbert, 19, t?, 36, 3*® 
Chiswick Park, 223 
Oiop service, 104 * 

^nstchnrch, K. Z , 43 
Ciotra, 51 

Qimate, effects ot, 150, 291 
Clothier, W. J., 267, 2S2 
Codman, A , 243 
Colchester, 236 
Colbns, Kreigh, 274 

— W. H , 190, 247, 250, 257, 316 
Colomes, progress in, 34, 41, 266 
Combinatmn in doubles, I34t >4^ • 
Committees, duties of, 43> 

228 

Continent, groi^ih of the game on, 3*1 

45» S3. 263 
Control of the ball, 79 
Copenhagen, 32 
Cotder, F. H., 230 
County matches, 225, 233 
XouAenay,tdionei, 232 
I Courts, evolution of, 3, 6, 7 
I — asphalt, 17, 42 

I — grass, at tORmaments, 172 » mate- 
mis required f^ single, 174. canvas 
round, 17s J m pK^te gardens, 205 , 
turfing, 207 , cosr of turfing, 207 ; 
draining, 207; marl ng out, 3*4. 
sowing seeds on, 207 , top dressing, 
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2095 mowing, 210; reflect of. 
210J weeds on, sio; walenng,2i2; 
. ^ renovating, 212; sheep on, 2t2; 
“well idea," 227; plans of, 315 
Courts covered, 213; see also Cmtnd 
Cotjr/s 

— sand, 21^, 290 
— In Amerfci, 243, 260 
Covered cotirts, 213 ; at Queen's Qub, 
^2x3; in Sweden, 31, 217; in Pans, 
2x3 ; in Lyons, 2x3 ; plans of, 213; 
fics^ 213: diampioQships, 213; 
construction of, 2x35 background 
for, 213 ; lighting, 2x7 i spectators 
in, 2x7 j cost of. 2X8 
Cmlg, H. N., 233 

Crescent Athletic Club, New York, 

• 25J. 274 

Cricket and lawn tennis, 79, 96, 98, 
no, X 73 

Crqriaet at All England Club, 3, 22 
Cross volleying, Sg.^gi.-^S, 137, 142, 
MS 

^ Crown Pnnee’s Qub, StocLholtn, s*» 
2X7 • 

Crystal Palace, 223 
Ctech Clob, Prague, 48 

I>abbs, Dr., X47 

^ncingaad Siwn tennis, 74, 158, 292 
Doshiel, Paul, 267, 270, 272 
Das is Cup, donor cf, 2^9 ; negotia- 
tions concerning, 316} inception of, 

» 3 * 8 ; ongioal condiuons of, 3x9; 

regalalions of, 239, 3JO; and 
Amenca Cup, 239 ; Continental 
challenges and, 241, 263 ; Colonies 
and. 241, 376, 28x5 Bnush 
challenge for, 241 ; conditions of 
pUy m, 253, 272 ; matches, 242, 
^ 3 r 24 S» 249 i Roper Barrett 00, 
24a ; England’s first defeat in, 244 ; 
second challenge forj 246; Dohertys 
and I'lm p’ay for, 247 ; failure of 
second English team, 251 ; Pirn’s 
selection for, 25 1 ; popular excitement 
252, 260, 2S5 { great double at 
^ew kotk, 253. England’s thud 
challenge for, 255 ; Dohertp capture, 
Si6;Mr. CoUinsand,25>, American 
sportsmanship and. afix ; m ErgUnd, 
265 ; P<lgmnj and rrarce challenge ■ 
pr, 263, 563; ^lanoucts, 2655 
invaders repiUe^’f 266; Australasia: 
challpge tar, 206, 276; N. E. 

I andj 267, 283 ; America's i 

first challt-'ing tom, 267 ; Prtsi 


dent Roosevelt and, 267 ; matches 
at Queen’s Club, 268 ; America 
beats Australia in, 269; Wnght r. 
Brookes m, 269, 2^4 ; Amenca 
rcpnlsrf in, 270, 27S, 2S1 ; Ward r. 
H. L. Doherty in, 27X ; S. H. Smith 
in, 272; Dohertys r WJprd and 
Wticht in, 273; America re- 
chalfcnge for, 274; k\ right’s sea- 
dent, 27s ; matches at Newport, 
Mon , 275 ; A. F. Wlding and, 
276, 284 ; challenge round X906, 
277; Dohert>s unable to defend, 
2$o; won by Australasia, 2S1 ; 
England's brave defence of, 281 ; 
impressions of, 28 x 

Davis, Dwight F., X06, 239, 244, 246, 

*5*5, 253 

Ddcugis, M,, fit, 78, 2S4, 268 
Demeanour on court, 30, T30, 15X, 
rSfi, 222, 26r, 264 
Devonshire Patk, 171, 237 
^‘fppe, 50 

Diet, 146, 152, 15S, 299 
Dinard, 30 

Dod. MissL.. 24. 237 
Dodgson, C. L., 183 
Doheny, H. L , 37, 34. 36, 7 ft 

78, 88, 90, 127, 138, 248, 2SX, »S»i 
261, 266, 271, 278, 293, 3C0 
— R. p., 26, 34, 92, 94, 492. 248, 
*52, 257, 278, 299 

Dohertys, the, at ^^ 1 mbIcdon, 26, 32 ; 
grip of, 54 t at lobbing, 140 S on 
dnnkiag dunrp matches, X57x and 
prues, 182; in Dublin, 232; at 
Scarborough, 2 J 4 i P. Ward and 
Davis at ^^lmbledo^, 247; first vusit 
to Amenca, 24? 1 «t Longwood, 24S ; 
on American conditions, 249 ; at 
Bay Ridge, New York, 250 ; tactics 
of, 253 ; employing Amencan 
methods, 2J4! at Newport, 254; 
wm Amencan Doubles Championship, 
255 • eulogy of, 256 ; second visit to 
Amenca, 256 : capture Davis Cop at 
Loorwood, 256; defend Dans Cup 
at wmbledon, 266, 270, ‘737 
narrow escape of, 273, 278 ; defeat 
ofi 3^, 27S, 300 j retirement of, 279 ; 
strength of, 2S4; and King Edward, 
29« , 

Doubles, serrirg In, 117, 1 I 9 * * 3 ®» 
aubord nation of, 13a ; Amenan 
developmert cf, 133 ? ipectacu ar 
fca*uirs of, 133 * p-T^ 'X 
dul^ X34! low stardard of, 134 1 
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D=di=ss I Pales, ArcMalc, 36 

«SS“S 4 *' 4 - 

293 Eossu, Good Dele, ijj, 

Mued donbfe ,.,. 

'43:taa,<si; ;1^;,^'“'o» of. 

MoX^i = 1 ?^ “• ’«' "" 


%r 371 

Monckton, H. H a,9 

Mont/ntr, 5, 

MumT r 2” 

I JO 8 “>'■ «2! ttsidog 


[ 50 

Parlf, J. a, 233 
Pailer, H. A., 82 
Paituers at foareafleats, 133 , 

I Pasadena, 36 
1' P-ufim, 10 
I Panlioiis, 227, 295 
Pajn, T. W., 230 
Pelo^ ^ 

, Pennanent hise, need /or, 126 • 
Pcrtij, 42 
Pflaam, C, 233 
' Pilsen, 49 

Pun, J,, 26, 29, 30, 36. S4> Ml '5^ 
227. 232. 247, 251, 259 


49 ’ .' 

ID, 117; impoitaiat^ 


2 4^ 

Piaat^, variety U 
*21, 125 


123 

Potdevjji, L. 0 . S,, 272 

D.- - 4 


Port Eluabetb, 44 
Porter, John, 152 
PortaraJ, lawn tenab fa, 505 RsP'J 
ana the game in, 51 ; ehatfipfluS'''*?* 
cf, 5t ; Ko 3^ couittia, $l 


“• cord etroket^i,*^ toaniaraentsfi* 5 f 

Newcastle S?* ^ » C'“b. S> »5 * 

Newport, Mon aj^ p ® *« TntrnsrJKt 

- tf.S.A.Vlo *25 * 95. 303 

New South * 54 . 2?6 av/: 1 ^^“^c^’onahsin, 42 , 304 , 

NcwZeainru”;<* „ ' 5 ®' *^6 Pr^nimmes. tou^LSSt, 167, *9* 

courts In’ 4 ^ ^^ritus tn, ^t, 43 • K 229 

nnd iSivIVc^ •^ 43 '- 1 8 ^^’" handicapping. iSj 

NbC-tra ^76 ' Q“«n's (flub, 213 , 223 . sbf, 279 

Nice, 2 S 7 , 2 S 9 ' - - 

~ Club, 29.1 
Nlri/ct, H. A., 245 3 jy 

Nctljcni I 69 , ™m,„ 

Northumberland Couniv^T«..^ 1 — < 

»^ttnty Tournament. l<a^""e* « 

N..mb C«nl, JO I ,53, .6,, 

_ * 77 , 293 , 30 ? 


' • " ■“J. "Ji 

Ticket, evolution of, 16, 92 ; *“ 
* 6 ; hold of, 34 ; handle* of. '' 

swinp of. /-w. . of ball w- 


J*ine of, 69 ; impact 

® 9 { pathof,*yi 

-- Seonnn J! ' ' 


Odds, lee IlanhcaMnp 
OM TrsfTord, 21 ? ^ 

Order of pla^, t&, sg6 
Otdmary twiit lerMce, 104 , 

— American «rTice, loS 
Oroe, G. L., 213 , 217 
OsVm. Colonel, 30 
0**r‘d. 263 * ’ ' , 

Crieriv Do'.Uei Charopfonihlp at. 


^we, dttie* of. J 3 ?, jgj; valee 
• * t6^; tent ef. 

1^; 
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the Continent, 19S , C A. Voigt on, 
{1*99 » goifsTstem of, 201 , difficulties 
of, 202, other s> stems of, 202, 293, 
competitors and, 221, relating to, 
310 

Handles, size of, 63 
Harnson, A J , 229 
Hartley, Canon J T , t4, 1$ 
lla)'den, Charles, 24S 
li&d bending the, 84, 87 
Heath«te, C G ,7, 11, 199 

— J n , 16 

Hillj^, G \V , 9, 24, 3T, 33, Si, 
J8S. 235. 300 

— Mrs , 9, 25, 220, 235 
Hirst, G H , no 

^Hobart, C, 82 
Holmes, Ellwood, 229, 230 
Hombu^, 46, 1C9, 199, 265 
Hook volley, 92 

Hotels, 158, on Ttuicfa, 287, 292 
Hall, 233 

« Hyde, Charles, 228 
*II>de Paijs Club, 213 
Hylhe, 237 

He de Futeaux, 50, 

Ilkley, *33 

India, lawn teyiis in, 45 
Intcmatronal matches, 316, 320, see 
also Davis Cup 

Inter scholastic Association of America, 
40 

Inter State matches in Australia, 42 

— 'Varwty matches, 9 , in America 
41 , in Auslraha 42 

Irish drive, 81, 232 

Tiujitsu 62 
Joi*cs, Henry, 7, 18S 
King, Lionel, 237 
Kormend, 50 « 

Kulclik, Herr, 303 
Lacrosse and lawn tenms, 45 
Ixidies’ Championship, 9, 23, 35 
Lamb 11 J , 44 
La Nnpoule, 293 
Lateonil e Mrs , 93, 226 
Lamed, \V A , 246, 250," 252, 256, 
267, 282. 3:7’ ^ ’ 

Lnwford, II I , 13 te 20, 22, I29, 
182, 232, 291 r 

Lawn lenns Assoaition, relations 
with All I njland Chib, 4. 8, 10, 
23 , transfLC rules anil regnhtlons 
to, 8 , formation of, 8 , functions of. 


161 ; and seeding the draw, 182, and 
Davis Cup, 246, 252, 316 
Lawn Tennis As^ciation of Austral 
ftsia, 41 

- of New Zealand, 43 

- of South Africa, 44 

— of Germany, 45 • 

— of Sweden, 52 

— of Switzerland, 52 

— of United States, 263, 316 

Laws, confusion of^ 6 { first editions 
of, 8, observance of, 182 
Leamington, 235 
Leeds, 233 
Leicester, 235 
Lemaire, W , 264 
Avants, 53 
Le Tooquet, 30 
Lewis Carroll," 182 
I^wis, r \V , 29, 33, 36 
Leyman 243 
Liiung*dnye, 79, Si, IJI 
Linesmen, 173, 187, 203 
Lisbon, 50 

I iitle, R D , 273 . 874 . 275 ' 

Liverpool, 226, 275 

Lob, ihc, 91, 123 140, 144 

— volley, 93 138 

London Covered Court Championship, 

264 

tournaments, 223 
I ong, W E , 236 
— > tennis, 2 
Za/tffue Pawne La, 2 
Longwood, USA, 243. 245 , * 5 ®. 3*7 
Lubbock, E , 15 
Lucerne, 53 

Luir, King, of Portugal, 50 
Lyon, Hon R P Bowes, 317 
Lyons, 213 

Madge, A £,303 
Madrid, 50 

Mahony, H S , 29 32. 90 . * 5 s, 

225.2*7, 247 358 3«7 
Maida Vale Club, 213 
Manchester, 324 
Mansfield. T S , 245 
Manenbad, 48 
Marshall, Julian, 7, 9 
klartin. Miss, 227 
Massy, A , 293 
Mat<i play, 118 135 
MCC, Tennis Committee of, 6, 
vcmfirmation of tulesby, 7, severance 
from All England Cluo, 8 
M^iegor, A W , 230 
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combination in, 134, 135, T41 ; 
volleying m, 1365 return of service 
in, 139: lobbing in, 140, haoOi 
capping in, 194 
Doubles, mired, 143 
— bdies', 166 
Doust, S*N , 92 
Draining courts, 207 
Draw, seeding the, 182 
Dressing rooms, 177 
DnlTield, L T , tio 
Dnnking, 135 , during matches, 137 
Dnie, Iruh, 8r, 23s 
Driving, forehand, 66, backhand, 67, 
S3 , see also Ureket 
Drop volley, 93 
Dublin, 13, 33, 179, 232 
Duckworth, Joseph, 225 
Dunedin, N Z., 43 
Dunlop, A- W , 267 
Dwight, Dr J , 58, 179, 243, 316 
Eastbourne, 171, 237 
East Coast tournaments, 236 
East Croydon, 223 
Eastern roubles, 248, 316 
Eaves, W V , 29 31, 85, 93, 13S, 
246, 254, 267. 2S1, 317 
Ebcmann, J , 30 
Edgbaston, 237 

Edward, King, at Manenbad, 4S. at 
Cannes, 291, Prince Batthyany 
and, 49 , Dohertys and, 291 
Elbow, effect of keiiung oo»n, 6? 
Erskine, W , 14 
Etietat, 50 

Evelegh, B C , 179, J 9 I» 226, 230, 237 


Falmouth, 237 
Fassit, F L., 2gS 

Faults, causes for, 99 ; hints to 
overcome, 102 

Feet, position of, m driving, 74, 7$ 
m serving, 99, 115, clearing the, 138 
I ehsstowe, 236 
Fencing, 151 
/it//, 7, iSS 
Field tennis, 2 

Finger work, importance of, 56, 62, 

87. IIS 

Fittwilbam Square, 232 
— week, 232 
Fleming, Tom, 304 
Folkestone, 237 
Follow through, 70, 76, S4, 96 
Food, see Diet 
Fool faulting, I22. 187, 230 
Forehand dnvmg, 66 


France, lawn tennis in, 2, 50, 263* 
Davis Cup teams from, 263, 268 
Fransenbad, 49 
Froitaheim, 0 , 46 
Fry, C B , 132 


German Crown Princess, 292 
Germany, growth of game in, 45; 
, QttmMr of courts in, 45 , champion 
ships of, 46, national indepenaencc 
of, 46 , tournaments in, 46 
Gipsy tournament, 223 ^ 

GoVand lawn tennis, 23, 47, 62, 6S, 
70, 77, 92, III, 121, 197, 201, 293 
Good, T D , 233 
Gordon Bennett motor coune, 47 
Core, A. W , 31, 67, 77 i 80, 89, 124, 
157. 192,242,343,280 

— Spcflcer, ir, 12, 13 
Gothenburg, 52 
Grand Pnx, 3p2 ^ 

Grant, L J , 230 

— Wyhe, 230 
Grasscovrts, see Cattr/f 

Gnp, standard, 54 , defects of,' 55, 83, 
forehand, 36, backhand, 57, 8L 
changes of, 58 , lack of uniformity in 
champions’, 59, fJrlifiing drive, 82, 
for service, 99 . 

— of Dohertys, 35, sf, of N D 
Brookes, 35, 70, of W Btddeley, 
58, of Miss Sutton, 59, of S Ii 
bmitli, 59, of Mrs Lambert 
Cliam^rs, 59 , of M D^oigis, 6l , 
of K S Mahony, 6r; of American 
players 61 

Gustav, King, 51, 52 


Ilidow, P. F , 12, 15 
Half shots, S3 

— volley, 96, 13S 
Ilambu^, 45 

— Lawn Tenni^Guild, 46 
IlanuUon, \V J , 32, 8r, 232 

. Hand, position for grip, 56 
llandicap singles, 127, tactics for 
back marker in, 127 , receiver of 
odds in, 127, volleying in, 12S, 
winning tbe toss ui, 128 
Hmdicappifigi by cord across court, 
7, first class players and, 30, 
history and prJkyCiples of, iSS , bisque 
Q-stem of, iSS\ quarter system of 
189, serths system of, 190, methods 
of leading eiperts, 191 > If ^ 
Senvener on, 192, it,, doubles, 194, 
aoo, 100 up method, I 97 » 203, 00 
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the Continent, 19S, C. A Voigt on, 
V99 » golf system of, 201 , difEcnlucs 
of, 202 , other stems of, 202, 293 , 
competiton and, 221 , relating to, 
310 

IlandliS, sue of, 63 
Harrison, A J , 229 
Hartley, Canon J T 14, 15 
Ha>den, Charles, 248 
HftiO, bending the, 84 87 
Ileathrote, C G , 7, 11, 199 
— J M , 16 

Hil])-ard, G W , 9, 34, 31, 33, Si, 
1S5, 23s, 300 
—• Mrs , 9, ss, 226, 23s 
Hirst, G 11 , no 
Hobart, C, S2 
Holmes, Ellwood, 229, 230 
Homburg 46, 169, 199, 263 
Hook volley, 92 

Hotels, 15S, on ni>'«:ra, 2S7, 292 

Hull, 233 / 

• Hyde, Charles, 223 
•Hyde 1 atJi Club, 213 
Hythe, 237 

lie de Puleauv, SOa 
llkley, 233 

India, lawn tcyns in, 45 
Internationa] matches, 3cd, 320, see 
also Vavtt Cup 

Inter scholastic Association of America, 
40 

* Inter Slate matches m Australia, 42 
*— ’Varsity matches, 9 , in America, 
41 , in Australa, 42 
Irish drive, 81, 232 

lujitsn 63 
owes, Henry, 7, 188 
King, Lionel, 237 
Koiroend, 50 * 

Kubelik, Herr, 303 
Lacrosse and lawn tennis, 45 
I,adies’ Championship, 9, 23, 35 
Lamb, 1 1 J , 44 
La Najxjulc. 293 
LartTimt* Mrs., 03, 23(5 
Larrt 4 , \V A , 246 250,* 252, 2$% 
26,, 2S2, 317 

I^wforJ, II !■ , 13 1 $ 20 22, 129 
lS2, 232, 291 ^ 

Tennis Assoaation, relations 
with All I n land Club, 4, S, 10, 
23 , trainfcr # nites and reguh ions 
to, 8 ; fornutiun of, 8 , furctions 


161 ; and seeding the draw, 1S2, and 
Davis Cup, 24G, 252, 316 
Lawn Tennis Association of Austral 
asia, 41 

— of New Zealand, 43 

— of South Africa, 44 
■ — of Gcmany, 45 

— of Sweden, 52 

— of Swttzerhnd, 52 

— of United States 263,316 

Laws, confusion of, 6 ; first editions 
of, 8; observance of, 1S2 
Leamin^on, 235 
Leeds, 233 
Leicester, 235 
Lcmaire, W , 264 
Les Avanis, 53 
LeTouquet, 50 
“ Lewis Canoll,” 182 
Lewis, E W , 20, 33, 36 
Lcvman. 243 
Lifling-dnvc, 79, Sr, ill 
Lmesmeo, 173, 187, 203 
Ltslion, $0 

Little, R D , 273, 274, 278 ' 

Liverpool, 226, 275 

Ixili, the 91, 123 140, >44 

— ToUe),93 138 

London Covered Ci urt Championship, 
264 

— tournaments, 223 
Long, E , 236 

— tennis, 2 

Len^w Puume, La, 2 

I^ngwood, USA, 243, 248, 256, 317 
Lubbock, E , 15 
Lucerne, 53 

Luir, King, of Poringal, 50 
Lyon, Hon R. P Bowes, 317 
Lyons, 213 

Madge, A E., 305 
Madrid, 30 

Malony, 11 S , 29 32, 61, 90, 185, 

22s. * 27 . 247, =55,317 
Maida \ ale Cluf., 213 
lilanchester, 224 
^lansf eld, b S , 2.t5 
Marienbad, 48 
Marshall, Julian, 7, 9 
Martin, Aliw, 327 
Main, A., 293 
Match play, 118, 155 
M C.C., Tennis Corarai tee of, 6; 
conlirmation of rules by, 7 , severance 
fnmAUlnghnd Oub, 8 
McGregor, A. M , 230 
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Mccldenbujg-SchwenQ, Grand Duchess 
Anastasie of, 292 
Meden, C A. von der, 46 
Meers, E G , 24, 27, Z22, 124 
Melbourne, 36, 42 
Mentone, 289, 305 
Mewbupi, G iC, 317 
Meyer, Miss C , 235 
Michael of Russia, Grand Duke, 451, 
293 

Mixed doubles, Z42 ; evololiou of^ 
143 ; tactics in, 144 ; lady’s share id, 

Mo^at, 230 

— Hydro, 231 
Monckton, H H , 228 
Monte Carlo, 287, 289, 30J. 305 
Montreal, 45 

Montreux, 53 

Mo^nstem, A. G , 295, 297 
Mowing, 210 , machines, 2lt 
Murray, J O’Hara, 47 
Muscles, saving the, 62 ; training (he, 
ISO 

Kahant, USA, 248 
Napier, N Z., 43 
Nervousness, causes of, 73 
Net, changes in, 3, 6 , 8, 12; passing 
racket over, 13; at tournaments, 174 

— cord strokes, 31 
Newcastle, 22S 
Newport, Mon , 234, 27S 

— U S A , 40, 246, 248, 234 256, 276 
New South Wales, 42 

New Zealand, lawn tennis in, 41, 4^ , 
courts in, 43, pubbe School 
championships in, 43 , clubs id, 43 • 
and I^vis Cup, 266, 276 
Niagara Falls, 242 
Nice, 287, 2S9 

— Club, 294 

Nisbet, H A., 246, 317 
Northern tournament, 224 
Northumberland County ToumaineDt, 
228 

Nostilz, Count, 50 

Odds, see ffanditaf'Ptng 
Old Trafford, 225 
Order of play, 16S, 296 
Ordinary twut service, 104 

— American service, 106 
Orme, G L., 213, 217 
Osborn, Colonel, 30 
Ostend, 263 

Oxford Doubles Championship at, 


Palmer, Archdale, 26 
Paret, J Parmly, 59, 7a 
Pans, 50 
Parke, J C , 233 
Parker, H A , 82 
Partners at tournaments, 135 
Pasadena, 3d 
Poitrme, 10 
Pavilions, 227, 296 
Payn, F W , 230 
Pelotta, 50 

Permanent base, need for, 126 
Tmh, 42 
Pfiaum, C , 233 
Pilsen, 49 

Pirn, J , 26, 29, 30, 36, S4, 93, iS^i 
227, 232, 247. 25 259 
Pisek, 49 * 

Placing, variety to, 117 ; importance o(, 
I2I, 125 

Poidevin, L. O S , 272 
Poit Eliabetb, 44 
Porter, John, 152 
Portu^, lawo tennis in, 50, 
and the game In, 51 ; chtsSpionshija 
of, 51 ; Royal courts in, 51 
Prague, 48, 50, 276 
Presbrty, Prumer, 

Pnnee of Wales at Wimbledon, 4 
Prince’s Club, 5, IS *' 

Pfue meetings, see Tmmament: 

Prues, 181, jSj 295, 303 
Professionalism, 42, 304 
Programmes, tournament, 167, 296 
I FseMonyms, 229 

Quarter system of handicapping, 189 
Queen’s Club, 213, 223, 268, 279 

Racket, evolution of, t6, 92, sue,of, 
16, hold of, 34, handles of, 02, 
swing of, 695 impact of ball "ith, 
69: path of.Vl 
— iconng, 6 
Ragatx, S3 ' 

Railway trarelling, 164, 167, 220, 223, 
* 77 , * 93 . 305 
Rand, courts on the, 44 
I Redhill, 223 

Referee, dlties of, 133, 163, value of, 
163. womes of, 105, tent of, 165, 
methods emlfJoyed by, lC6, es 
I handicapper, 1^1 
Regulations far International Champion 
ship, 320 

Renshaw, Ernest, 19, ^4, 29, 36, 129, 
179, 202, 236, 234 2;3 
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Rensliaw, 15, 18, 19, 21, 24* 32 

Renshaw-s, Ihe, 13, 16, 19, 23, 23, 32, 

» 54, 183, 232, 291 
Reverse twist service, loS 

— Amencan service, 106 
Rice,^r. Alvarado, 297 
Riclmdson, J. T., *5 

— L. A , 44 
Ringhoffer, Baron, 50 

giseley, F. L., 33, 35, 105, 120,226, 
265, 273, 278, aSo, 299 
RiicMe, M J. G , 81, 300 
Riviera, courts on, 213, 290; condi* 
titrs, 2S6, 297 5 hotels, 287 ; ctiroate, 
290 , Rensbaws on, 291 ; Royalties 
291; golf on, 293; tournament 
management, 295, 297 j pntes, 295, ' 
303: memorable znatues, 299,1 
Dohertys on, 299 ; gambling, 301 ; I 
miUiooaires, 303 •, professions, j 
404 J railways to. 30s I 

Rohan, Pnnee Raoul de, 50 
Rolling, 210, 2tt, 290 
Roosevelt, President, 39, 267 
Rovaltyvand lawn tennis, 4, 39 
Rules of the game. 307 
Run back, 173, 174, 205, 213 
Running u on tilt, service, 90,95, tt?, 
„W3.I37 . 

Russia, laws^ennis in, 2 


“St Leger,” 14 
St. Monti, 53 
Sand courts, 206, 213, 290 
San Remo, 304 
San Sebastian, 50 
Santos Dumont, A., 303 
Samways, Dr D W , 305 

^ 0 , 52 

Saxmnndham, 236 
Scarborough, 234 ^ 

Schoolboys and the ^ime, 40, 43, 52, 

234 

Schulenburg, Countess, 299 
“Sassors,”89 
Sensener, H. S , 9, 21, 23, 167, 192, 
236 

Scottish championships, 230 
Service, advantage of, i«j evoJtrtion 
of, 27 , vanety m, 27, 98, ll6j gnp 
56, 99 J use r/ body weight in, 
73 i tot • running m on, 90, 117, 
122 • position of feet in, 99 , throwing 
up the ball in, 99 ; second, 102 , m 
doubles, ijy, ri9, 137, tactics m, 
XJ?, return of, ISi, 139, 144;! 


partner's position for, 136 ; lobbing 
as reply to, X40; m mued doubles, 
*43 

Service, Amencan, 27, 42, 103, 109, 
115, 243, 256 
chop, 104 

— ordinary twist, 104 • 

— reverse American, 106 

— tmdeihand twist, 105 
Shanklin, 237 

Sheni on courts, 212 
Shemeld, 225. 233 
Short, A., 228 ‘ 

Shoulder work, efiect on strokes of, 

66, 71. 77. 84 

Simond, G M , 19S 
Sixths *' sj stem of handicapping, 190, 
196, 200 

Slamger & Sons, 175 
Sleep, 15S 

Smash, the, 8 g, 91, 94 , X42 
Smith, Howard, 228 

— S H , 33, 35. 67, 74 . 77 . 89, 124. 
22$, 234, 270, 272, 278, 2S0, 299, 
301 

Soil, 20S, 209 
Somerset Onb, Boston, 243 
South Africa, lawn tennis in, 44; 
standard of play in, 44 , ehampion 
ships of, 44 ; courts in, 44 , union 
®!444 ^ 

— Coast Tournaments, 237 

— of France, see /itvitra 
Spam, lawn tennis m, 50, 292 
Spectators at tournaments, 20, 25, 34, 

36,47. X64. 184. 217 

S/Aatruit'ti, 3 ; diagram of court for, 
2 

Spm, variation in, 79, 244 
Stands at tournaments, 176, 217 
Steel points, 222 
Steny, Mrs , 227 
Stevens, R , 24* 

Stockholm, covered courts In, 51, 217; 

En^ish players at, 52 
Stone, Dr , 27 
Stop'half soUey, 97 

— netting, I 7 *. 174 

— shots, 85 

— volley, 93 
Stratford on Avon, 228 
Stnker-out, posiCion of, 120 
Strokes, learning the, 64 , evolution of, 

66 ; effect of «houIder, arm, and wmt 
on, 66, 81, 85, bodywork and 
timing ID, 69, 73 > hitting the ball at 
top of bound, 72; measuring, 75; 
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Walsh, J H,S, 7 

Ward, Holcombe, 36, 97, nS, 13S, 
• 343, 244, 246, 250, 254, 267, 271 
Ware, L. li., 243, 250, 255 
Washu^on, 39 

Watenn?, 312 

Watford, 223 
Watson, brothers, 2^4 
— Miss Maud, 23 
Miles, 230 

Webb. Captain, 237, 243 
Weed*, 210 
Wellington, N Z , 43 
W’elsh championships, 234 
WesseU, C Von . 268 

\\'hippie, Dr. S F. H , 248 
^Vhlte, A. W., 230 
• — House Court, 40 
Whitman, M D , 243, 246, 252, 254 
■Wiesbaden, 47 / 


Wilbeiforce, H. W., 134, 137. iSg, 
200, 290, 317 

Wilding, A F , 35, 49, 81, 151, 220, 
225, 24J, 266, 27G, 2S2 

— F , 276 
Williams, £ L , 27 

Wimbledon, special trams to.^oj see 
ChampionsJitp and All England 
Club 

Wmd, Influence of, 36, 119 
Wingfield, Major, 2, 6 
Woi^onse, O ^,19 
Wrenn, brothers, 250, 256 
Wnght, Beals, 138, 243, 267, 274, 
277, 2S4 

Yale, 2S5 

Yorkshire Assoaation, 233, 234 

— County team, 233 
Yonll family, 230 
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kefping the nclcl ’*opm,** 7Sj 
t 7 >od Icngih, 85 

Strol-M olf the ground, 15, iS, 56 
Sun, cfTcctJ of, up, 255, 2po 
borbiton, 33} 

Sntton.Miss May, 34, 35,41,82,335,234 
Sutton, tt. N*., 230 

S*«den, lawn tennis in, SJ, *57,' 
coTcred courts in, 5t,2l7; champion 
ships of, 51 ; facilities to schoolboys 
in, 52; King of, 31, 52 
Sucrring, pnnciples of, 10? : in Dans 
Cop matches, 344 
Swing back, 6 <ji 73. 75. **6 
Switzerland, lawn tennis m, 53 
Sydney, 43 


Tsbon, the, 14, »$ 

Tactics, n sersirg, 117; sgamst a' 
Tollejef, *34; against a hwe liner, 
124: for one base liner against 
another, tst; m general, 139; m 
doubles, <39. 139 ; in miseil dotiUes, 
1431 la refereeing, 1705 m Datis 
Cup matches, 353, 373 
Taped! QlI>, Ko)-al, Lisbon, 51 
Tasmania, 43 
Tate, T. J , 16 
Tea, 15G. 170, 327 
Temperament, ‘ce Dtnianmr 
Tempemtore, Tariationsof, 36, 150 
Tennis Committee of M CC, 6 

— real, pla)eTS of, at championship. 
It ; comparison of strokes with, 10 ; 
trammels of, iS 

— Cabinet, 40 

Tent, referee s, 1C3, 171, 176; dressing 
176 ; tea, 237 
Thorpe Salcheille, 235 
Timing the stroke, 69 
Todd, Howard, saS 
Top, pulling on, 81, 85, xis 

— dressing, 209, 295 
Toss, winrung the, 1 18 
Tournaments, panner> at, 133 ; 

veterans at, I47, 237 ; cateni^ at, 
154 ; meals at, 134 ; dnnkingbetwccn 
matches at, 155, 137; tea at, 156, 
170, 337; adequate steep at, 15S; 
hotels at, 15S; rest between, 159, 
popularity of, 160 , promotion of, 
161 , duties of committees at, 163, 
t66, 169, 396; spectators at, 164, 
170, 1S4, 229 ; pre^rammes at, 165, 
167, 239 i ladi^ doubles at, 1C6 , 1 
reforms needed at, 1C7, 297 ; { 


eocipelitors at, 1C7, 170, order of 
pl^ at, 169, 396; filling out, 171, 
17S; msDufieturers Tnd, 174, 178 f 
entrti at, 173 ; Wmbledon manige- 
ment of, 175; balls at, 17S, 29O; 
fsllaees about, iSo; prues ale lS>. 
295; firs'-c’ass players at, tSi; 
“seeing thedra* ’’at, 1S3; umpires 
at, 1S4; handicapping at, 193; 
pleasures of, 219, motonng to, 23Qr 
nostesses at, 221; comp'lilors at, 
221 223 397t Morres al,*322: 

L-ides and, 224; clear Sunda) at, 
228 , business side cf, 229 , 
pse«don)Tii$ at, 229 ; chances of 
success at 23S 

Tianirg 28, 134, 146, IS3. ISS, 272 
TranseaaJ, 44 

Turf, laying, 207, 20S; cost of, 207: 

ooTS*fy, 212 
Turkith laths, 151, 

TumierCluh, Berlin, 47 


Umpires, at first champiorship, 
13 1 at Wimbledon, 2$ ; at* cnLal 
penods, 130; intl foot Ciulii-*g, 133 , 
lack of, ifiS; prcfcssionsl, 170; 
chain for, >747 ll•^ompetent, 185 s 
stones of, 185 ; plaperyietirgas, iw 
Underband twist sen ice, 105, J29 
Uniaersahly of lawn tennis, 33. 3^. 
263. 289 

Uoiversiiies of Amenca, the game at, 
4> 

— of Ausiralii, 43 

— of Sweden, 52 
United Slates, see Awurua 
Upsala, 53 


Vaile, P. A-, no 
VatKlerbilt, Cornelius, 303 
Ventilation, 158 
Veterans, 15. 13?, 147, 237 
Victona, 42, 267 
V'ienna, cluls at, 4S 
Vo gt, C A , 1C9, 199 
Volleying, development of, 15. 27. 
gnp for, 56, close-quarter, 60 ; 
learning, 87, finger work in, 87, 
h^h ard^ow, 88; cross, 89, 142, 
OTcrlicad, 91, 142; hook, 9s; stop 
and drop, 93 ^ob, 93, 138 , tactics 
in, 94; in doubles, 94, 136, defence 
against, 95 ; half, 96 ; line play 
against, 124; Araencm, 124, for 
bidden ground for, 12O in handicap 
matches, 12S , m mixed doubles, 143 
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Walsh, T. H , 5, 7 * 

Ward, Holcombe, 36, ^7» 1IS» *3®, 

• 343, 244, 246, 250, 254, 307, 27* 
Ware, L E , 243, 250. 255 

V« asYQCg\Di:\, 39 
Wate»niT, 212 ^ 

Watford 223 
Watson, brothers, 234 
— Miss Maud, 23 
-• Miles, 230 
WebK Captain, 237, 243 
Vi’te®, 2to 
WcIlrngtoD, N Z , 43 
Welsh championships, 234 
Wessely, C Von , 4S, 26^ 
mipple, Dr. S F. H , 258 
^Vh^te, A. W., 230 

• — House Court, 40 

Whitman, M D , 243, 2461 252, 254 
Wiesbaden, 47 ' 


Wilberforce, H. W., 134. *57. ^89, 
200, 290, 317 

wading. A, F , 35, 49, Sj, 151. 220, 
S2S, 241, 266, 276, 282 
— F.276 
Williams, E L , 27 
Wimbledon, special trams toj^20; see 
Cha»»^««vsl« 7 > ‘Kwi All Ev.%lA\vi 
Club 

Wfiod, Infiuence of, 36, 119 
Wingfield, Major, 2, 6 
WoodJujuse, Q E , 19 
Wrenn, brothers, 250, 256 
Wnght, Beals, 138, 243. 267, 274, 

277, 284 

Yale, 285 

Yorkshire Association, 233, 234 
— County team, 233 
Yonll fanuJy, 230 
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tcaf tvo 3* W "Cl' 


THE DESCENT OF THE SUN ACmn 
or Sim SUti Sdile*. Ftrf 80 *. 

A^IEIFER OF TUB DAWN fipIM 
Ed hm Feat fee %i (d net 
IN THE CREAT CODS HAIR. Fifik. 

SdlioH. feat 8r» t* Cif "Cf 
A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE. FifU 
Edit en Feat tto. ft* (d ml 
AN tSSENCb OF THE DUSK- TA rd 
Edition, Feat 8 aa as bd net 
AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW 
Tki^ Ed t an Feat Em 3* firf att 

A WINE OF FAULTS. Third EdU an. 

Feat. Em. ** 6 d, ml 
THE ASHES OF A COD SeeandEd t an 
Feat tve jr €d net 
DUUlJLDS OF THE FOAM 
.£<r han. Fea/ tit 5* net AUa Feaf 
Eoft 3* 8 d net 

*”j‘ stev^nson“ iiiHs- 

trated. Elev/nti Ed tian. In am yaluuie. 
Cr taa Baetram 6* 

Aiit Fea^ En* it ml 
Barlnd (Hen Uauriea) LANDMARKS 
IN AUSSliV LITERATURE. S/eand 
Ed t an Cr Bva 6* net 
RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 

Second Ed I an Cr tvo 5* ml 
THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE Demr 8w 
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Baring GOQld fS). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARIE lUustratrf 
Siconj Fdtticn Roy^tvo iw W mtt 
THE TFHGEDY OF THE CiESARS 
A Stuov or THE CuARAcreas or the 
C esARs or the Jluak and Claodiam i 
llat.&es IMuMiied Seventh EJiiien 
Rpja/Sce las tiLnet 

THD VICAR OF MORWENSTOW With 
o Portrait. Third Ediiien Cr 3^ 6d 
Abe Fetyf flp» jr net 
OLDCOUNTRYLirE. Wustrated. F,/lh 
£(itt an Large Cr 6e 
A ba Feat, tea it net 
A BOOK OF OJRNWALl. Illustrated 
Third Edi/iaa Cr tea 6t 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. Illustrated 
Stcand Edthan Cr 8m 6r 
A«DOOK OF DEVON IHustiated Third 
Edihan Cr tea £> 

Boring QQnId<B.land&lt<opord<R Floet* 
waotA. A OARLANIh OF COUNTRY 
hONC Lneli^ Felk Soap with their 
Tt»d tioriM hfelalies Oemr eta Af 
SONGS OF THE W EST FolW Sonp “I 
47evon and Cornwall Collected from the 
Meeths of tiiv People. New and Revised 
Edit on under the inasical ed (orshtp of 
Cnai J SttARf Large infenal Ste 
Sr net ^ 

Barker (EV THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT or* PLATO AND ARIS 
TOTLE. Den give rof td.met 
BaetahlefC F). THE COMMERCE OP 
NATIONS Sueth Sditian Cr ktv 
as &/*■ 

•Beekford (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING EditetlVrJ Otho Paerr 
Illustrated Third Edstian Den f tea 6t 

Bailee (H> PARIS Illustrated Thrd 
Ediiian Cr 8rw 6r 
HILLS AND IKE SEA FaurtkEditiaa 


ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB 
JECTS Faurth Edtitan £eai tea j* 
ON EVERYTHING ThifdEdiUem Feetf 

ON SOMETHING SecandSditun Feaf 

FIRSTHAND LAST Seeand Edit, an 
Fcap tea e* 

THIS AND THAT AND THE OTHFR 
Second Edit an Fcafi St'e is 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. IllustrateJ 
Thin/ Fdilian Demy tpa 
THE PVRENEEl Illustrated Second 
EJilian Deny tea js CdtneS 


Bennett (W H.) A PRIMER OF THE 
BIBLE. Fjih ^tian Cr Smt «r Cif 


BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION Wiih a 
concise B bliography Sixth Edition Cr 
tea, jt 6d, A ho in Tiuo P elu> C’’ 
tea Eachy 6d net 

Benson (Xrehhlahop). GODS BOARD 
Conununioii Addresses. Second Edition 
Feap tea y td nei 
Berriman (Algernon E) AVIATION 
Illustrated Second Edition Cr See 
tor id net 

Blcknell (Ethel E) PARIS AND HER 
TREASURES Illustrated Fca/ tea 
Raund comers ss net 
Bloka (William). ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB With a General 
latioductionbyLavaaMce BiMVOM lUus 
tnted Cnarto ats net 
Bloemfontein (Bishop of). ARA CffiLI 
Ah Essav JH MrSTicAL TKeot.OGV 
Fi/lh Edit OH Cr Sea y td net 

FAITH AND EXPERIENCE. Steend 
Edition Cr too y td net 
Beu)an|sr (C A ) THE SNAKES OF 
EUROPE Illustrate Seeand Edi/ton 
Cr 8m ts 

Bowden (E U). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA Quetatons from Buddhist 
laterature fireach Day in the Year Sueth 
Ed tian Cr i6»»e. »r td 
Drahant(PQ) RAMBLES IN SUSSEX 
lUostnted Cr* tea tt 
BradloT (A 0 ). THE ROSIANCB OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND Wosirated 
Third Edition Demy tea jt td net 
Braid (JaiBH) ADVANCED GOLF 
Jllustraled SetentA Edition, Demy tea 
lor td net 

BrIdger(A EL AIINDS IN DISTRESS 
A ^ychologicsl Study of the Mascul ne , 
and rem nine Minds in Health and m Dis 
order Second Edition Cr tvo as td 
net I 

Brodrtek (H&ry) and Horton (A Inder* I 
eon). A CONCISt DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCILEOLOOY A Hand 
hook for Students and Travellers. lUus* 
tiated Cr Sue 3t td 
Bronnlng (Robert) PARACELSUS 
Ed ted with an Introduction Notes iind 
B bl ograpby by Marcarrt L Lee and 
ICathaiiinb B Locock Fcap Stv> y id 
tut 

Bocktnn (A tl) EAGER HCAPT A 
Christhas Mvstekv PiAr TWei/hEdt 
I tion. Cr Boa ir >rel!. 

I BtilI{Pann COD AND OUR SOLDIERS 

Second Edition Cr tee ts 

I Bnrno (Robert) THE POEMS AND 
I SONGS Ed ted bi ASOM v LA^o and 
' W A Ckaicie. With rorlrait. Third 
Edition II ide Demy tea 6s 



Mltiioen and Company Limited 


Carlvle«<Thoioai). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTZOV Edced by C R L. 
FbZTCi EK. TArti t tlumlt Cr gtw itf 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWfcLL. Wiib »n la 
troducuoQ b;r C- H Fiktk and Kates 
and Append ce« by S C Lomas. TArtt 
yt/umn Dt»tf 8cy i&/ mt 

Chanban {Uri Lambert). LAWN 
TENNIS FOR LADILS lUustnUd 
Sictiul EJilitH. Cr tvf it 6J tut 

Cbetser (EUxabetta Blaaa). PERFECT 
HEALTH FOR t^OMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN Cr 8m. it tJ tu/ 


ttia su t c-a tea, « losn iniroauci onoy 
C SraACKCY and Notes by A. CALTHSor 
y^farntt Cr tof tu 

CheiterteaCQ K). CHARLES DICRCNS. 
W htwolOTtra tsia Pbotoertrun EtfAlA 
Ed Urn Cr %sf it 
AltfEnj te* u Hit 
THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 

/•/»A Edtl CM /V«> Iw «i 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. StvtmM 
Ed I to- Eeitf 8w K 
TREMENDOUS TFIFLES fi/ik Ed 

ft«n tcaf 8or ft 

ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS Stamd 
Ed 1 0 *. ftaf tvt s* 

A MISCELLANY OF MEN Strrnd 
Ed t fM- Ftaf 8(v St 


Conrad (Jeiepb). THE MIRROR OF ' 
THE SPA Memones and Impressions 
Fturlh Ed t on, Ft»f tvt s* I 


B AND HISTORY Illustnted 


CorreT0n(H). ALPINE F1.0RA Trans 
bted and enlarged by £. W CuiYrorrx 
lllosirated SixartEtmj^ fvr its ml. 

ConUen (0 Q ). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND llJustraied Stetttd Ed tirir. 
Dtmy 8o« >or td tut 

Cowper {WJJlIainX POEMS Edited w ib 
an Introduc on and Notes by J CBAfunr 
lUusCrated. Otmyive tot 6d net 


lUasCTAted Seeend Ed iten Cr tve 6t 
I RAMBLES IN KENT mujtiMei Cr 

\ 6t * 

j OHiiIer (& E.). THE BOOK OF THE 
I ball ANACCOPKTOaWHATirDoUAKO 
Wttr llluitrated Cr tve 3r (d'met 

DMlg (H W CA ENGLAND DNDER 
THE NORMANS AND AN(5 eV 1NS ! 
loA^ltyt Tktrd Edit en Dtmy tve. , 


•Deanoer {¥ab»J> A CHiEd S LIFE Ot' 
CHRIST Illoitrated. Era/ ttnd Chief <r 
Ed tun. ZntftCr Ite it 6d tut. 


HORACE WALPOLE. Ed led «ibb^ 
wodtfct on Notec and Index by Mr| 
pAciT TovNitg. Three yeltmei Demy 
*) y- net. 

DleblBian (0 L.) .THE CREEK VIEW 
OF UFE. Eehk Edelen. Cr Im 
as U tut 

t 

WUhtita (t H\ THE OLDTJME 
PARSON Illustrated. Stetnd Ed t en. 
Dtmy liv ye td. net 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY 
SQUIRE. IQusuated Demy tve tot id. ^ 


DriTer (B B.). SERMONS ON SUB- 
juCTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTASIENT Cr tve 6t^ 

Damaa (lUazandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORC/AS AND OTHERS W h 
an IntroduCT on by R. S. CAanirr lUns- 
Irated S'erenMl Ed tten. Cr tve tt 
THE CRIMES OF UREAIN GRAN 
piEI^AND OTHERS Illustrated Cr 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 

I llluitrated Cr tve it 
THE CfelMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS .Illustrated Cr See it 
MY PETS '•Newly tnnsUted ly A. R- 
AtxiHSOtr Illustrated. Cr tve 6t 

DnaaPattlaon (B PV NAPOLEONS 
Marshals must ated Seeend 
Ed tien. Demy tve ttt 6d. net 
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Dorham (Thi Eart of). THE REPORT 
ON CANADA With an Inaoductory 
Note. 4 j 6 d.nit 

BfortOB (HE), A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 
Fturtf^dititn. DtmyXtit jt 6 d tut 

Etasi (Reihirl A.V CASTLES OP 
ENGLAND AND WALES lllutnttd 
Dtiny tvt zis 6 tf nit 


tiuM (Cart). WY LITTLE BOY 
Trirulated br Alckakbir TcixstOA os 
Mattoi Dlostnted. ^Feaf tea 5/ 

FalrbMthiP (W. H). THE PHILO 
, SOPHY or T H CREEK Saetmd 
, Edilita. Cr Im 3/ idU 
fI»Qlk(i {cUrUi). THE ARMOURER 
AND HIS CRAFT lilutcnted. Rtya! 

it* £«« Mt 

DECORATIVE IRONWORK. From ibe 
Xith to the xvititb Cenlery Illunted. 
Rafdt^ta £t'St mtl 

Firth (a R> CROMWELLS ARMY 
A Hutory of the Enjluh Sold «r dnnnt (he 
Cnl Wan the Ceromoavcalib and ibe 
I roteeterate tllattnted Sattnd Ediiiait. 
Cr lev tt 


FUtOerald (EdHard) THE RUBAivAt 
OF OMAR KHAYIAM Printed from 
(h^ fifih and lati Ed lion. With a Com 
mcntaryhyH M Batson and a B oerapb 
leal Introdactioa bvS D Ross. Cr e*v 


Frasef (E). TIIF SOLDIERS VtlfOM 
WELLINGTON LFD DeedeofDanne 
^bvalry and Renown. Illusmed Cr 

THE SAILORS WHOM ITELSON LEO 
Tbeir Doings Described bx Tbesuclrei. 
iniutntfiL Cr Inr y mat 

rraa«r(J TV ROUND THP ISORLD 
ON A \MIFEU II tainted Ft/t\ 
Fdtian Cr Ut 6a 


Oalton (Sir Francis). MFMORIES OF 
MY LIFE lUostraied. TA rd Edxttan. 
Dtmy 8m ler 6d, ml 

aibblni (R da B). INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND HISTORICAL OUT 
LIKES. With blapt and Plans Siklk 
Ed lian Dtmy 8zv loa td 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND >Vi(h $ Mafis and a Pbn 
tfimluHlk Fdifitn Cr S-v }r 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Tktrd Edittan, Cr tea tt 6d 


Edited b; C BltRSSCx HiLi. Cr ttv O 
THE DECLINE AND PALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited w ih Notes, 
Appendices and Maps, by J R Boav 
lllnttrated. Sivia ralmnei Dcmy tta 
Illutirated Eack zot Id ml Aha m 
Stmn Valuiutt Cr Joa 6/ aaek 
01*«f (T R). THE CONFLICT OF 
REUCIONS IK THE EARLY ROM\K 
EMPIRE F(flk Edilian Dtmy Iva 
ft hi ml 

VIRCIU SttanA Ed tlan. Demy fea 71 
6d ml 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFICATION (TTie Angna Ue 
lure for !$<*■) Setatd Ediltt’h Cr tc* 
3 $ 6d ml 

OedleTlJLD). LYRA FRIVOLA. Ff/l^ 

Ed tat Feaf FJt *t U 
VERSES TO ORDER. Steaml Edtnaa 
Ferny tsa as. &>f 

SECOND STRINGS Flay «c# tt 6 i 
OosGIbF (FraBCis H). AUVERGNE 
ANDITS PEOFLE. Illustrated. Dtmy 
Irv 10/ 6d ml 


Qrahani (EiBBttb). THF MIND IN 
THE WILLOWS Sr^alk Ed t aa Cr 
%3r 6 t 

Alto Illostnted Cr ifa 71 hi net 

Onstar (FrackV HISTORICAL SOCI 
OLOGY A TaxT-BooK or Pomrc*. 
Cr toa y 6d aat 

QrattOB rv Btorie). A CORNER OF 
THE COTSWOLDS lUnsirated. D/my 
far ft hi ml 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BFOWNINL 
innttnted. Eetand Ed tia*. Dtmy tea 
lu hd ml 


Methuen and Company Limited 


Hal* (J B ). FAMOUS SrA FICllTS 
FFOwS*UA»itsToTsn si mx. lUttstnltiL 
SfCi”tJ£i/ii!tn Ct ntt 

Hall{H R). TUB ANCIENT HISTORY 
or THL NEAR FAST FROM THE 
E \RHCST TIMFS TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS ll 1 ustrFt«d Stctnd£^t 
ttoH Z)emj> Sm ijr nt! 

Kannay (D). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THF ROYAL NAVY Vot 1 1117-1688 
Sfcaiui ritilifH Vol li , 7689-1815 

Vemf 8m Eaei 7/ i/t 

Hare (B ) THE COtFiNO SWING 
SIMPLIMFD AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINFO TtM 
Eittlian Feap Em 17 ntl 

Harper (Charlei O y THE AUTOCAR 
RO\D BOOK With lifapv ffur 
VetuMu Cr 8 m Ea<k ft ^ tut 

Vol I — SotTH Of Tift Thakics. 

Vol 11 — NotTH AKB Sooth Wales 
AND WaST MiOLAhOS 

Vol HI —East Akcuaavo East Mid 

LAMM 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY A« Inouisy 

INTO THE InDOSTPIAL CONDITION Of THE 

Foot Eighth Ed t en Cr it td 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN 
EMPLOYED Ah IhOdisy and ah 
EcohoUKEoLicy Ft/ii Edi/rm. CrSet 
ts M 

GOLD PRICES AND WAGES Wfrtt an 
Exasiihatioh or the Qdamtitt Theory 
' StCffnd Edittfi/t Cr Ztv 37 &r mt 


lloMIch (Bit T H). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND x88o->xio. Illiutratefl 
Sttffnd Ed / fA Dirty £m lof 6 d ntt 

HoMiworth (W B> A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW Four tvluntt 
V»lt I il , 111 ' Demy tin Eathw 6 d 

Holland (CllT*V TYROL AND 
PEOPLE, lllurtiated. Demptva «m a* 


Bers^nr^ (E L. 8 % WATERLOO A 
Naapatiys andaL,riticisu WiihPUu. 
Sttftul Ediitff* Cr 8 m Si 


SHAKESPEARE. Deiry^/a ftkjtut 


Headley (P W 1 DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM Sieend Edit tn 
Cr 8m 5J ntt 

Henderton (M Starve) GEORGE 
MEREDITH NOVELIST, POfcl 
REFORMER With a Portra I Stand 
Cdi/ioH Cr Bvt 6 r 


Hobson (J A ) INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE An Aitlicatiqn or Ecohos ic 
Thfoky Cr e&r as 6 d net 


ilelAlexaader). MANCHURIA IIIus 
ated Sttmd Edition Demy 8t« N , 


Howell (A 0 Fertere). ST BERNARD ; 
INO or SIENA lllustrwed Denylv) \ 
w U net \ 

Hodion (W. H> A SHEPHERDS 
LItB IMPUSSSIONS or THB S outh Wilt 
SHIRS Downs. Illustrated ThnfEit 
iion. Demy too ft id net 

HamphreyedOhn H ) PROPORTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION Cr Sve s» "‘h 

Hotton (Edward), THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN Illustrated Fourth Ed t on 
Cr Bto 6i 

THE CITIES or UMBRIA Illastraled 
F/thEditon. Cr tvo it 

THE CITIES OF LOMPARDV Bios 
tnled Cr 8s^ 6i 

THE CITIES< 3 F ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHFS lllu tra ed Cr too is 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS 
CAN! WITH GENOV Illuslnied 
nM Edit on Cr tvo 6i 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY 
Illustrated. Sreond EX! on. Cr Boo it 
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VENICE AND VENETIA IDwhaied 
Cr 8n* 6t 

ROME. •Illustrated. Tkird EJiitfit Cr 
Btv 

COUNTRY WALKSABOUTFLORENCE. 
lUiutrated. Stecmi Ediiton Ftaf Cm 
51. lUi 

A SOOK OF THE ^VYE. Illustrated 
Dtmxyia jt td tu‘ 

Ibsen (RtnrlkA BRAIvD A I>r3matic 
Poem, translated by WittlAM ^\llSOv 
Frarik Edition Cr Siv %i 6J 

lltia(WR). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 
(fhe Eamplen Lectures of 1899.) TAtrd 

■ Ediliott, Ci% E*« jr tut 

IBBM a D V A HISTOR\ OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDU ^\ith Maps and 
P!a?i Cr 8« & ^ 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS 
ViTtb Nfaps. FoartA Edtiiott Dtmjr Cw 
• iot 6d tul 


I Ketnpli (ThoniM k). THEIMITYnON 
I Ob CHRIST From tbe'Latin with an 
I Introduction by Dea*< Fakbar Illustrated 
I Foyrth Edition Fcafi St>r jr 4 rf 
' •THOVAEHEMERAEN AAEMPI 5 DE 
IMITATIONS CHRISTI Edited by 
Acriah Fortescvb. Cr ste £r is tut 

KipllB^ (RndyKrd). BARRACK ROOM 
BALLADS tsjtk Tkovsand Thtrif 
orghtA Ed tion, Cr Sw Eaciram 6s 
Also Feaf 8iv Cloth, ^s. 6d rut, teaJier, 
5* rrf 

THE SEVEN SEAS, soul Thousand 
Tounty^tkird Ed tton Cr 8rw Such- 
ram 6r Also F(a/ Em Cloth, ss 6d 
tut haiher, ss tu‘ 

THE FIVE NATIONS Thousand, 

Thirttonih Ed iion Cr 8c« Butkram ts 
AboFcaf Bnr Cloth ts 6d uei Uaiktr 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES Twntr- 
Fifth Edition. Cr 8w Buetrum 6s 
AlsoFoaf Cloth, ts 6d uit, leathtr. 


ieo. jr net 

Jenki (EV AN otjTLlNE OF ENG. 
LISH LOCAZ^^OVERNMENT Third 
Edition Revipd by R C. R. C*<$OR Cr 
8(V us 6d lu* 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW fsott me Eaultb^t Ttnes to 
THB Eko «t thc Year 1911 Etm / Err 
sot, 6d, stA 

^crntogham (Cb&rles Edv&rdV THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADURE Sttond 
Edition Fcaf 8m> ss 


Johniton (Sic R H). BRITISH CEN 
TRAL AFR 1 C.A. Illustrated. Third 
Ed tton Cr Ao. iSs ntt 
THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD 
Illustrated. VomgStv. att tut 


TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed led by 
Gracs WarbaCK. FflA Edition. Cr 
€oe 2S ^ 

KeataCJoho). POEMS. Edited andilolro. 
duet 00 and Notes, by E. de Siuvcovar 
With a Froutispieee tf Photcsrasote. 
TktrdEdttton. Demyiso •js.td not 

Keb!8(J6lin>. THECIIRISTIAN VFAR. 
With an Introdoctioa and Notes by W 
Lock Illustrated Third Edition. Ftof 
Em. 31 6d ^ 


Tia rolumts art •— 

t Mitcctumobs Pxose u Eua akd 
TH« Last Essays or Eua hi Books 
roR CuiLORSM IV Plays akp Poems. 
r and vs. Letters. 


Lee (Gsrald Stanley). INSPIRED MIL- 
UO\AfRES Cr Seo 3s 6d net 
CROWDS A Stvdy op the Gcutirs or 
Democracy, and or the Fears Desires, 

AMD CxrECTATlOVS or TRE PEOri.£. 

Steond Edition, Cr $00 6t 
Lock fWalter). ST PVUL, THE 
SIASTER BUILDER- Third Edition. 
Cr too gt 6d 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN UFE 

todg* (Sir OllTM). THE SUBSTANCE 
Ob FAITH ALLIED WITH SCIENCE 
ACATECMISril FOR PASESTS AMO TBACnERS. 
EkvtntA Ed t on Cr too ts not 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE A Study 
or THE IvrlUBxCE or tii* Advakce im 
S ciEMTiric Knowledcb vrov our Uhdsr 
arAMPtMS or CRiisriANtTY luntk 
Edition, Dtmy tvo 5/ utrf 
Also Fenfi too is not 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAM A Stoby ... 
Unkbcockissb Homam Faculty Ftflk 
SJif/fiit Cr tvr 5^ ntt 

REASiyj AND BELIEF Fi/iA Fdtlun 
Cr 8w it til ntt 

MODERN PROBLEMS Cr 8 m y ntt 


Loilmer (Qttrtf* Her»e*). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON Illostmed Twtnlr- 
/atirih Edth»» Cr (m \t 6 J 
AUt Fcaf iv* 1/ ntt 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM IllustniH 
Stccnd Ediittn Cr <m 6 t AUt Cr 
8y» at tut 

Lno«i(B.Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB lllujtntcd SueikEdi/uit. Etmr 
tot jt 6d. tut 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND Ulus 
trat«d Pijlttnih Editum. Cr 8m 6/ 

A WANDERER IN LONDON IUu»- 
trated StrUtnlA Ediiitn Cr 8m 6a 
A WANDERER IN PARIS lllusuatcd 
ElntHth Eiitun. Cr 87a 6a AUt 
Eeaf St* y 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE lllos 
trated SuitXEdititn Cr tat 6a 
THE OPEN ROAD A Lirru Book for 
WaYFARIRV TwttUj/aurtk Edtlttn 
Ftttf 87a I# Indm Ed/tr, it 6 d 
Alt* lUnttmUd Cr 4/a ija ntt 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN ALtttlrBook 
rOR tHS Vriahr. E’fhfk Edititn. Eta/ 
87a ja 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Sntnth 
Edititn Fta/ (to sa 
CHARACTER AND COSIEDY SratntA 
Edilitn. Fed/ tat sa 
THE GENTLEST ART A Cmoicr or 
XjirrRss ar ENTESTAiHiNa Hands 
Et£ktk Edtlitn Fea/ Im v 
THE SECOND POST Tktrd Bdititn 
Fca/ 87a y 

HER INFINITE VARIETY • A FRMmw* 
Portrait Callrry Suetk Edi/itn Pea/ 

GOOD COMPANY A Rally or Mrk 

Stemd Editten Fea/ tat y 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. jyik 
Edthtn Fea/ tot sf 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW Fi/ik EdUun. 
Ftafi tat St 

LOITERERS HARVEST Stetnd Edtlttn 
Fea/ foa 5a 

LISTENERS LURE Ah OaLtqusNARRA 
now Tenth Ediium. Fea/ Boa y 
OVER BEMERTONS As EastGoik: 
Chronicle. Eleainik Ediiitn. Fca/ 
87A sa 


HR. INGLHSIDE Tenth BdUUn. Fea/ 
LONodlJ LAVENDER. Fea/.tae sa 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL Ak Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and 
Paintings in the National Gallsrt 
Fea/ 87a at id. net 
HARVEST HOME Fca/ 8pa u n.t 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING Third 
Edthtn Fea/ tat la net » 

See also l^mb (Charles^ 


lYdtkker (R ) End Other! REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by^ C.Cdiski»C- 
HAM IDustrated Demy tot tai td net 

HECUlay (Lord). CRITICAL .AND 
HISTORICAL CSSAYS Ed:ted*by F 
C Montagdb. Three Vtlumn Cr Bw 


THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANlt 
NOPLE lllimratid Dem/ 87a joa 6 d 

MEeCartliT (DaBmeBtfi aod BaiMlI 
aCbthhi LADY JOHN RUSSELL A 
Memoir Illeitrated Fturtk Edititn. 


VeDou/Ell CWIUlEmX AN INTRODyC* 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Seventh Eiihtm Cr 8tv 5a net 
BODY AND MIND A History abb a 
Dbrsncb or Animism Seeend Edihin 
Demy lot lat fd net 

VEtUrUnck (Naiitlce). THE BLUE 
BIRD A Fairt Play in Si* Acre. 
Translated by Alexander TsixeirA DB 
Mattos Fea/ 87a DeehleEdfer y ta 
met Abt Fee^ l7a la net An Edition, 
HInstrated 10 (blour by F CaTLEV Roam 
SON IS alio poblisbed Cr 4/a aia net 
or tba above book Thirty thm Editions is 
an have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE A Plat in Three 

Am TranslatedbyALEXANDERTEiXEiRA 

BE Mattos Third Edthtn. Fea/ tot. 
Deckle B^t y 6 d net AlttFea/ tve. 

our" ETERNITY Translated by AiBX 
akder Teixeira be Mattos. Fca/ tot 
y net *■ 

Baeterllnek (Ume. IS ) (Oeerdatta 
Leblaoo). THE CHILDREN'S BLUE- 
BIRD Translated by Alexander 
TaixBtxA D* Mattos. Illustrated. Fea/ 
80a %! net V 
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Haitland (P W ). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
RejaJ 8 ««. jt tJ 


B&Mtt fR B ). THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION T/urJ Edit en. Cr t 


MarrioU (Charles). A SP\MSH HOLI 
DAY Illustrated 7 * fJ lut 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
lUiutnted Dtmy%va lor 6 / tut 


Harriett (JAB). ENGLAND SINCE 
^MATERLO^ Maps. D«»rr 8 


Masefield (Jeha). SEA UFE IN NEL- 
SONS TIME. lUnstrated. Cr «-v 
V Ot U€t « 

A SAILORS GARLAND Selected and 
Ed ted. Stet’td SAihan. Cf %tv 3 X. 6d 


•ut 


Ifasterojao (C PC). TE^N^SON 
ASA RELIGIOUS TEACHER. St»nd 
£dlt»n. C* tw da 

THE CONDITION, OF ENGLAND 
E»itrtA Sdidfn. Cr Ira. dr AluFff 
Je* irtwC - 


MeflliT (D J V ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU 
TIOVAL HISTORY Cr dtw 7/ d/ >wf 
Hetha«D(A If S-V ENGLANDS RUIN 
Disevs&so It FoTKTEaM Letters to a 
PrOTSCTIOVIST tiiniKEdlen. Cr bo 
yd ntt 


Miles (Euitaee). LIFE AFTER LIFE, 
OR, The Theoitt or RaiKCARVATrot 
Cr Sev. 3 x 6d lul 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION 

How TO ACtSVlBB IT fnrtJk 
Cr 8 w>. 3 / nrt 

MHIali (JO). THE LIFE AND LET 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Arw Ed tim. 
Dtmy Sr*. 7 * mi 

Milne (J C V A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. lllBSitated. 
St tmd Ed hint. Cr Erv dr. , 
HUcbeUCP Chalmers). THO'MAS HENRY 
HUNLEY AV»/ 8-* timi 
KoBat (Mary « )• QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA Illustrated FtttrtA Edl tt 
Cr Sr* dr 

MARIA THERESA. lUcstraied. 

8 r* lor mt^ 
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Money (L. O CblozzaX RICHES AND 
POVERTY I 1910 . Elrrtnih EJtiim. 
OtitJ 8 V sr ml 

MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONAllY, tgio. 

Stcend Ed /im. Dfntjr Etv y mi 
THINGS THAT MATTER Pabebs on 

SOSJECTS «HICH ARB OR Ol'CHT TO BE, 
DNDEB DtsensstoN EmyZ-pt jr bt' 

Montatne (C. E ). DRAMATIC VALUES 
Stnttd Edtiitn. Fea/ Sr*. $r 

Hoorheaie (E Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON Illustrated. TArrd 
Edii an, Etmy 8 u* 7 A bd mi 

Mor^aa (C Lloyd> INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. SttmdEdiiitm Cr 8 c* 
5 » mi 

BeTlU (Lady Dorothy). MY OIVN 
TIMES Edited by her Soil StctitdEdi 
ittn, Dfvty Be* Ijr mi 


ODonneU^Ulol> WERWOLVES Cr 


Oman (C. W t). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Dr-y t»f tor 6d 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST With Maps. TAtrrf Edt 
itm Arnrrjl Dtmy tr* tm Cd, mi 


Oiford (M B). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING Stri* Ediitnt, Emied 
Cr 8 c* y 6d. mi 

Pakis (W C. G). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illontated JnW tind 
CAtefer Ed t tn. Rensed by A. T 

Naxeivxu. Cr Be*, sr mt 

Parbor (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO JUostrated. Stend Edtitcn. Cr 
<r*. Cr 

Pears (Sir Edirln). TURKEY ANTS ITS 
PEOPLE. SnemdEdirm X>t>ny 8 c* 
lar 6d ml 


Petrie (W M Flinders) 
OF EGYPT lUastrateiL 
Cr Sc* dr r<uA. 


A HISTORY 
Six yrinmti 


You I Frou ts* 1st to tub KVItk 
DniASTT SrctHikEdjtm 
Vou 11 The XVTIth atd *C\T1Itb 
DtrsASTtES FJ/iA Ed rn. 

Vou III XIXtk to XXXtk Dt^asties. 


Vou IV ECTrr ttVOBR THE PTOLTMAtC 
DvstASTT J P MAKArrr StettdEdititii 
YolY Ecyrr order Rouax Retz. J C 
YttudC. Stetntd Ed hit. 

You VT Ecttt tR THE Middle Ages. 
Stavlzt Lalb Poole. SttrndEdhrt 
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Methuen and CovirANv Limited 


(Richard). THF FIRE OFLOVT 
>»1 Till MENDING OF LDt, 
Ltlitnl hy i'KANces CourEx Cr 8» 

it M/t » 


EGVrTlAN T\I ns. TriBihlcd fiem the 
Papyti FiritS<nM,m)i toxitihDyiiattr 
IUu.'ir«l(t) SiecnA fMiem Cr Cfw 

3. W 

EOYm \N TALES Tranklalrd from the 
Papyit. ScroRcl SettM, xrtiiih 10 lixib 
DynaMy Illuttnted, Sttnu! EJitim 
Cr lev 31 tti 

LGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART IIIu* 
tnCed. Cr t-v 3/ 


hOLIOS AND QUARTOS A Siody in 
tbc niLIio^nply of ShaVetpeare t I lays, 
lyqciUy Iliuairatetl. Ae&e. Xtitmt/ 

Partar <0. B V THE PROGRESS Oh 
TUh ^AT^0V ANewtd4U«i. Ed ted 
hy( V iliMT. £1 tt me/ 


frltt (L. L.% A SHORT HISTOD OF 
POI ITICAL ECONOMY IN ENCIAND 
FROM AD4M SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEU Setvn/* EitJUm. Cr few 
%t id 


'' Schtdranltt (Phlftp). RUSUER. Elis 
mud. Dtm/ Era. tar &/ met 

« 

fichio«itir(H.H). TRADE VNtOMSAf 
Cr u id 

tclons (tdmonilXr TOMXIV SMITH? 
ANIMALS llJutrrt'ed TktrUtmikBdt 
tiem deaf tre ar 1 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS 

lUvoroieii Sij/k idttwn. de^ Sw 

JACKS INSECTS lIlMUaled O 8w. D 


Batfan (C. Tall). THE FRESHWATER 
hlSHLS 01 THE BRITISH ISLES 
lUuicratcd Cr tve 6e 

RatdfArehdall). THE LA^VS OP HERE 
JJITY Steemi Edilint Erm^ tpr 
£t xe met 


UlES CASES, AND DOCUMENTS 

j6S>-id3J Seem:', Krvtua' mma' Sndtrfea' 
EditKH DerrcjrZva. tot Ad met 
UJCLAND UNDER THE HANOVER 
IANS Illustrated Steemd Edition Deny 
Srw. to* id met 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE 
SPEALE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by CiOlrcc WthcmAH Dimylvo ^rek- 


Bhallay (Peray Byxtha). POEMS 
an lotroduttion by A. CurtTON BuecK and 
note* by C. D Locdck. Tv>o Vehnats 
Demy Soo £x xt met 


Bnilth (0 P Herbert). CFM STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS Illustrated Second Liilion Cr 
too it net 
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Saell IF. JX A BOOK OF EXAIOOR, 
Illustrated. Cr Bsv 6t 
THE CUSTO’ilS OF OLD ENGLAND 
lUostiaAd Cr itv 6i 


Stewnion (R L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIsSTEVENSOV Edited 
by Sir SiDhcv Cai.yi*( A A<iv anJ Sm 
limj £Jiiirn m /fwr aclmttuf F»urtk 
EJibffn heap SiV. Eatk jr i^atkrr, 
ttuk 51 ne‘ 

Btorr (Vernon P). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr ttv $s 

• a 

BtrantfeUd (R. 1). MODERN MOStC 
AND MUSICIANS Illusinted Stermi 
Ei l^im. JJewty 8?e. yr AL tut 

SnrUea (B B.), HANDLEY CROSS 
Illuitraied Ft/lh EJittoK. Fcttf fcv 
• tap jr 6rf iwr 

ftR SPOYOtrS SPORTING TOUR 
Iiliutreted. Stetnd EJ Fettf Prv 
Gill tip ^ id. mtt 

ASK btAMMA, o*. THE RICHEST 
commoner in CNCLAND llliu 
Uat*d /•«/ te* Gi/ttfP 3* 6tt tut 

JORROCKSS JAUNTS AND JOLLI 
yiES IllurtrateiL Frtrrii sjitun, /V4/ 
Jw. Gill ftp jr id net 

MR. FACEV ROMFORD'S HOUNDS 
Illutnied. Ftnp ew GIU tap 31 id 

HAWBUCK GRANGE oh THE SPORT 
INC ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq lUuitrvtnL F^ap Sae 
CtUtap jr id..tut 


Tabor (Karieret E ). THE sllNTSlN 
ART W ith their Aetnbatys and Symbols 
AlpbabeticaJly Airanced lUuitiatnL 
Third EdiKen. Feop But ys Cd net 

Taylor (A E.). ELEMENTS OF ilETA 
PHYSICS. SeefHd Edi/ten. Dtmr £<«■ 
lot. id net 


^7lor (Mr* Baill) (Harriet Osgood). 
J^\NESE GARDENS Illmtrated 
Cr 4/e It tut 

TbtbaQdeaa(A C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Transhted and 
Ediud by Cl R. FORTCSCUE. Illustrated. 
Demy Siv sor id tut 

Tbomae (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 

TUMIVrL. .•tteand Edition 


Tbomessn (Francis). SELECTED 
POLMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON 
With a Biomphical Note by M ilfrio 
MevNeu. W ib a Portrait in PhotOtra»t*i'e. 
TaentutK T/utuand Feap Bw 51 net 

TH«ston(Mary W). DAILYSTRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Jv/tny-Jirtt 
Edition Medtiipt xima as (<i, net 
Also an edition ID superior bindins fir 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Mtdtttm \6mt at 6d net 

Toynbee (Pa^at). DANTE ALIGHIERI 
Hu Life asp Moexe. Mith 1$ lUastn 
liens. Ftyrtkaxd Enlarftd Edifirn Cr 
Crv jr net 

IreTelyan (OH). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS With Maps end PUna 
StrtAEdi ten. Demjytcr lor fid net 

Triage (H JdJJo). T 0 )VN PLANNING 
Past, Puscnt ayb Possisua Ulustra 
led. Sicend Edition It tde Reyal Bso 


Underhill (Evelyn). blYSTICISM A 
Study ui toe Nature and Development of 
Mans Spiritual Consciousness. Fi/ k 
Edition Ermytao, ijx mti 


Pardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF 
Illustrated. Seoentk Edition. Cr Boo 
at id. net 

Pemoo (Bod W Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. M iih 
an IntioducUos 1 ^ the Rev Dr ilooxE 
TtoF Fe/mmit Steond Ed tion Cr Erf 
lyr met 

READINGS ON THE PURCATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an lotrodoction by 
the late Dsah ChObcm Ttvo iohimti 
Tiurd Edition. Cr Svo. lyr net 


J 
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Methuen and Company Lijhted 


READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE Wuh «n Inlradociion by tbe 
BisHoror RiFON 7'wfytl>t»ut Sttitd 
Sdf/tftt Cr Sev. *j/ tief 

VIckeri (Kanneth H ). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES W.lh 
blaps. Dtmy tve los if nt! 

W»d«ell (L A) LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES With • Record of the E» 
ped tion of i903-tM4 Illastrated TAtni 
ChiaptT Editian JlftdiumtM js 6tt 


SOMERSET lUustneed. Cr 8nr 6« 

Wafner (Richard). RICHARD WAG 
NtRS MUSIC DRAMAS Inteipreia 
t;ani, embodying Wagners own eapana 
tions. By Alice LBrcHTOx CiaATMBa 
and Basil Crumf Feap ts td tath 
Th* Rt?fO er TiiR NiBttUNC 

Smth E^ititK. 

LORBNQaiH ANS PabSIFAI. 

TAtrd £dttt»n 
Tbistah aho IsoLoe 
Stemd SdiftfH. 

TANHHXuSSR and TKB MASTBlUiKCBRS 
OF NURCFItUKG 

WatcrhooM ^Itiabetb). WITH THE 
SIMPLE HEARTED LiKle Hemniet to 
Womea in Country PUcet. TktrdEdntn 

THE^HOUSe'bY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Scries of Liille HomiUee to 
Women in Cottntry Places Small PettXtr* 

V fut 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read 
ing Choicn and arrannd by ErizAacrit 
Watffhoose LarrtCr Jn* « mt 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY SmaU 
Fait 8w 1/ net 

VERSES A New Edition Feaf toa te 


Walla (J). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
, LIFE TkirdEdilian Cr 8w er &f 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tktr- 


Whitten (Wilfred). A LONDONERS 
LONDON Illustrated Second Edthn 
Cr tfiT Af a I 

WllflafOacar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR I 
WILDE. Teielve Ftlumet Feap, ivo I 
Se net eaeh twlnme 1 

I LOXD AXTHUX Saviles Criiic Aim 
T«* POXTRAIT OF M« W H If ThB 
Duchzss of Padua, hi Poems jv 
LaDV WlKDEXHERES FAK V A WOMAK 
OF No lUPOKTAVCB VI Ad IDEAL HoS 

•AND. Fit The IhpoxtUnce or beiic: 
Bafnest VIII A Housb of Pome 
cBAiTArsE tx IwrEWT/ows X DePbo- 
roHDis AMD Fbison Letteks XI Essays 
XI! SALOMi Ac-Floeentinb TAobov, 
and La SaInts Codxtisane. 

WiniamtCU Rod). AROSEOF SAVOYa 


Watt (FranelB) EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS, JUustraled Seamd 
Fdition Cr ttv loe 6if net 


WeKall (llrthnr E P ) A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT Feom Abydos to the Sodah 
Fboutie*. lUnstiated. Second Edition, 
Cr Soo je 6d net 


THE FASCINATING DUC DB RICHE 
LIEU Louis FnAbTOiB Absiakd vv 
PLSts(s(ife$-i7H) lllpslraitd Denylva 
ty net ^ 

A PRINCESS OP ADVENTURE Masie 
Caxolihe DvcnassB &* Bbkiit (tjsl- 
i*?®). Ill9»trai»d Eemytvo »S* "(‘,_ 

THE LOVB AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES(i5}ir-i7<o). Illustrated JSenV , 
lev iji net 

Wn«#»fErneitH) A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA Illuatrated Second 
Edition Demy S«* Ex lox net 

Wood (Sir ETBlyn). FROM MIDSHIP 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL JUum 
B ated Fi/tk Edition. J>emy tv? }i M 

Also Femp 8rw ts net 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857 
59) Illustrated Second Ed tion Cr tve 
it 

Wood (W. Slrkbeck) and Edmond* fCoI 
J B ) A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(iBdi-de) With an Introduction by Sre"«* 
WiutiNSOH With S4 Maps and Plans 

Xfnrd Edition. DemyXoo xte 6d.iul 

WerdiYrarthcCW). POEMS. W^th an 
latioduetion and Notes by NowSLL C 
Smith TAree yolumit Demy tor 15* 
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Part II. — A 


Selection of Series 


• Ancient Cities 

General Editor, Sir B. C A. WINDLE 
CV. Zvo. 4r. 6J. net tacK volume 
•^Vllh llloslrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


Bustol. AtTred ITamy. 
Cahtscbuiv. J. G Co*.* 
SxBSTaa. Sir B. C A tVIndle. 
Dobum. S. a O Flupauick. 


Eoihboxch M. G. Willumson. 

Lt-rcoiN. E. KIumI Sympson 
SKBBnsasxv. T. Auden. 

Weuj aad Clastonbvry. T. S. Holmes 


The Antiqnary’B Books 
General Editor. CHARLES COX 
Demy 8re. IS. Gd. net eaih volume 
With Namerous lUustistlons 


Anctimt Paintbo Glass in Ekclbnd. 
Pblllp NetsOT. 

Axcm«olocv aho Falsb AKriQurrias. 
R. tlunro. ‘ 

Bells or Enclard, Tiib. Canon J. J. 
Raven. SteonJ * 

Brasses op Ekclakd, The. Kerberl W. 
MaclcJin. TAini Edition 

Celtic Akt ih Pagan and Ckeistiam 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Setond Edition. 
Castles ANo Walled Towns op Eaglamp, 
The. a Harvey. , 

Chvschwaedes's Accovkt% peok the 
Fodetebktk Centdkt to ‘the Close op 
THE Seventeenth Cemtuet. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Adolpbns Balbid 
Encusu Church Furnitube. J. C. Cox 
and A. Harvey, ^tend Edition. 


English Costume. From Fretiutoiie Tines 
to tbe End of the Eigliteealli Century. 
Georgs QiBch 

Emcush Monastic Life. Abbot Gasquet 
EovriH Edition. 

Enoush Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 
Folk'Lorb as ah Historical Science 
S ir G. L. Gomme 

Gilds and CoMrAHiES op London, The, 

George Unwin. 

'Hermits aho Anchorites or Escland, 
The. Retba Mary Clay. 

Uanor and Manorial Records, The. 

Hatbaniel J Hone Soeond Edition, 
Urmmtal Hospitals or England, The. 
Rotba blRry Clay. 

Old Bnclish Instruments op Music. 
F.W. Galpuu Second Edition 



Methuen and Company Limited 


The Anil^u&ry’s Boohs— co/it>/iuei/ 

Old Encusk Libraribs. Jmes Hutt. i 
Old Service Books or tks Encueh I 


Parish Lire ih Medieval Enclakd 
A bbot Gasquet Third Eit />««. 

Parish Registers or Iimolakd. The. 

J CCox * 


Remains or the PseHtsTOEiv Acs in 
Enclakd. Sir B. C A. Wmdle, Stand 

EiihfH 

Ratf/Ut Eea w S*frxw The. ] Wad 
Rouano-British Buildings and Ejrtk 


r Esmsn Saints J C WaJI 


the Arden Shakespeare » » 

■^emy Sva is 6d net eaeh tofumt 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays , each edited whlh a full Introduetioa, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentaiy at the foot of the pige ^ 

Au.a Wau, That Enos 'V stx. Macbeth « * 

Antont aho Cleobatra SttmdEdituH MtASCiw ros MaASORE. 

As Yoo Like It MtRO(AMTorVeNieB,Tiia. Stetad Ed hut 

Cymbsune. Merry Wives or Windsor The. 

CoMBDV or Errors The MiDsewueit Niciits Di^m A. 

Hamlet Third Editien. Othsuo 

Julius Caesar Prbiclxs. 

•kiHO Henry iv Pt i. Rombo and Jouit 

Kino Henry t Tauiho or the Shibw, Ths. , 

Kino Henry M Pt i TEwrasT Thr. 

King Henry vi Pt it f Tihom or A+hens 

King Henry vi Pt hi Titus Androkicos 

Kino Lear. Troiuis and Crkssida 

King Richard ii Two Gentleueh of Verona The. 

King RtCHABO {II Twelfth H/car * 

Life and Death or King John, The Vends and Adonis 

Love’s Labours, Lost StrmdEdittM. Winters TalI, The. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J H W LAING 
If'ith numtretis Hhtstrattont Wule ^oyal 8zv 

Art or THE Greeks The. H B Wallen. Donatello Mand Cnittwell. is» mt/ 
tis 6 d net Florentine Sculftors or the Rekais i 

ARTor THE Romans The. h B Wallers. \ 

^ George Romney Arthur B Chamberlain. I 

Chardin H E. A. Forst. m id tut jar id lul s 
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Classics ot ^vt— continued 


I Tivtosetto ETelyn March PhJUppi ijj 


LawuNCB. SirWalterAmutrone £ttt mtl 

MinraiAscsio. C<r*3d S. Dawca, w uf Chaife* Rjctetrt. isr nef 


RarKAEu A. P Opp< im M tut 
RsubAj.bt's ETCHl^os. A. XL Uisd. 
Tyro \ domes. uft 


VeuuijCEZ. A. ds Beruete. 


The * Complete* Series 

Fu//y lllmtrated Demy Sw 


rKK^COHfLKTB AsSOCtATtON FoOTBaUEK. : 
S S. Em* and Ol £. Hagbes Danes, i 

St Mtt I 

I Tke CourtsTE ATKurric TaAi-fOu S. A. 

« Xlusahint. s* <ui 
Tits OmAm* Dilliakb Playsh Charles 
Kebens. ter SiA tut 

Tkc CotinxTB Coxn. J G QehtiaLjrMh 

Sr tut ^ 

Thb CouttfTS Cook Lilun %Vbiib(ic 
ItU net « 

The CounxTB Cmckbtek. Albert E 
Kkiout ed net Setfnd £J hen 
Thc CoMrucTS FoxKtmTca. Charles Rich 
ardsoa. tsx 64, net StttmJ Zdihtm, 


Thb CbstrtETS Hockkt Piavks Eustace 
E. White it net Srtend Edthen 
The CosinXTX HaESiMAH W Scartb 
Duon. Secend EJiiten. las fd. net j 


Thb CokirutTE Xloremn' FiUob \cuo; 
tar 64 net fiev Editien(.5etenlM\ 

Thb CoffiXTt XIC’ovTAU’zrE 0 D. 
Abnbast. isr net SteenJ Edihen 

Thb Costrtrrs Oaesuam R. C. Lcbnano 
tor U net 

Thb CounsTB PHorccaarKB* R Chid 
Oayley tor 64 net i't/IA Edi‘jsii 
Are ltd 

THeCoMrLrrB HlcbtFootbaubii ov tkb 
Nbw Zbalamd System D CJIaher and 
W J Stead, tor (eLnet Setend Ethfien. 

Thb CoMrtrTB Shot O T TeasdaJe 
BockelL itr&Lw/ TkirdEdttcn 

TheCompubteSiyimubb. F Sacbs. yr 64 
net 

The Couplbte Yachtsmak B KecVstall 
Smith and E. du BooUr Seetmd Editien, 
Eemied ijr net 


The ConnoisBonr^s Library 

Withnumercus Illutiratians iVide RoyatZve 251 rut taeh volume 


Ehgusm FoBNirvKB. F S. Robinson. 
Ekcush Coloceeo Cooks. Martin Hardin 
Etciuhcs. SirF Wedmore Saend Edthen. 
EuaorBAM ENAUets. Henry H. Ouiyns» ' 
hame , ' 

Glass. Edward Ddlon. 

GOLIKMtTHS AKO SlLTESSumiY '^OBK I 
l<cUoD Dawson. Setend EJttun 1 

ItxoMi'iATab Mahusoiipts. j a. Herbert. I 
Seeend Edi tu^ 


lYOBtEs. Alfred Mosbell. 

Jbwellbby H CldTord Smitlk SeeenJ 

Ed, ten. 

Mcrzcrrtvrs. Cyril Dareoporf. 

XIixiATvats. Dudley Meath. 

PoCSLAIH Edward Dillon. 

FciB Books. A W Pollard 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. I 

Ween Scuietvbe. Alfred Atashell, Setend I 


Methuen and Company Limited 
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Handbooks of English Church History 

ydiled by J H. BURN. Crtnm 8 vf zs 6 d net taek vtlume * 


ThB FOVNPATIONS or THltEhCUSHClIOICH 

J H Maude 

The Saeoh Chukk and the Noeman 
C oHQUesT C T Cmtiwell 
The Medixvai. Cuukck aho the Patact 
A. C. Jennings. 


The KEroKMATiON Period Henry Gee. 

The Stsuccls with Fobitamsu Bruce 
Btaaland * 

The Church of Ekcland ih th^Eich 
TEENTK Centdrv« Alfred Plummer 


Handbooks of Theology 


The Docteive of the iHCAMiATtoK R. L. 
OltUy AiAA Sditten, Hmud. Dtmjr 
tvf >ir 63 

A Histostof Early Christian OocrEtHs 
J F Bethuee Baker J3/>nf tot tor 
An Introduction to the History or 
Relicion F B JevOM SixtA Sdifiem. 
w w 


The Philosorhy of Reliciok in England 
aMDAherka. Alfred Caldecott. Deaytsf 
tor W 

The XXXIX Articles of the Church of 
England Edited by E C a Gibson- 
SttttiiA /*/ 63 


Am Ihtiodlctiok to the History or the I 
Creeds a. E Burn Dtiiy^vf lor 1 1 


The ‘Home Life* Series 


llluslraitd. Dtmy 8 tv 
Home Lire in Ahbrica. Kacbem* G 
Butbty Stttnd E3itt»<\. 

Hoiie Life in France. Mus Oeibam 
Edwards SlxtA E3Uitn 
Home Life in Gerkanv tlra. A Sidgwidc. 
Sietttd Bdthgn 

Home Life in Holland. D & Meldmin. 

StetndEditum 


6 s . t 9 loj td nrfc 

Hohb Life m Italy Lha I>sff Cordon. 
Ste»n£ Sditien. 

Hone Life in Horwav H X Daniels. 
Stt*md £di licit. 

Home Life in Eussia. A S lUppoport. 
Home Life in Sfaim S L. Eensusau 
Sttend Edthtiu 


The lUnstrated Pooket Library of Plain and Colonred Books 

Fcaf Spf 3» f)d. ml each velumt * 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

TifE Life and Death of John ilrrTOir, 

Esc Nimrod Fifih Bditicn , 

The Life or a Sfoetsmam Nimrod. 

Handley Cross. R. S Soitees. FatriA 

BdUicH . 

Mr SroNcs's Sfortinc Tour. R. S 
Surtees. Steend Bditicn , 

JOLUTIES. R. S. 


JoRROCEss Jaunts ahi 
S urtees. jAtrd EJili - 
Ask Mamma. H. S Surtees. 


Life in London Fierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue Crave A Poem. Robert Blair 
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Leaders of Religion 

E<lited by H. C. BEECHING. K'l/i Pertniit 


Crvmt Srv. 2 /. 

Cji/omt KewMAN. R. IL Batten. 

JoHK J. IL Ovtrten. 

Bisiior WiLEEitroiat. &. W. DanlelL 
Caxsisai, MA.*(^l^s. A. W. Button. 
Ckamjss Siuxo.'i. IL C G. Moulc. 

JoHH Kkox. J^.AlacCuna. SeriiiJ 

JOHH How*. R. F. Horton. 

Tkohas R*>(. F. a. Clarke. 

Ctoice Fox, TH* QtrVxXo. T. Hoilelun. 

•jOBH KniA Walter Lock 


nf/ task wJume 

Trouas CitALMEM. Ml*. OIipIiaoL Seettid 
SdUVH. 

LAKCeiarrAHDUwtcs. R.L.Otiley. Sttettd 

AcccsTiK* or Cakteesosy. E. L. Catts. 

William Lauo. W. H Hutton. Fnrtk 
EdtUan, 

JOHM Dots*. Auetutos Jeuop. 

Thomas CaAvtiE*. A. J. tfaeoiA 
LAnuEA. R.M sod A. J. Carlyle. 

OiSHor CcTLEX. W. K. Spooeer. 


^ The Library of Demotion 

^Wth Introdoctfeos aad (wh<r« flecessaiy) Note* 
Small Pitt tiv, elith, ix.; bather, zt. 6 d. rut each velumt 


Tk* CoKressioYs or Sr. Aoecsrucc. 

Etfhik Editin, 

The iMtTATiOYor Cheut. Sixik EJiUtn, 
The CaEisTiAR Vbas. Fiflk Edtlua. 

Ltsa Ikxocebtivic. TUrdEJitun. 

The TxMrLX. Strand EJUtn. 

A Qook or Detotions. Strand Edihan, 

A Sesioijs Call to a Deioot AYd HolV 
Ltr*. F\ftk Editian, 

A CuiBX TO Eteemtv 

Tks Ixxes Way. StctnJ Edtlian, 

Ox THE Love or Coo. 

The PsAiAts or DAvm. 

Lyxa AroSTOLIClA. 

The Soho or Sonos. • 

TmsThoochts or Pascai.* Strand Editian. 
A MaKOAL or CoHSOLATtOX rxoK TBE 
Saists and Fathers. 

Devotions raoM the ArocsTSHA. 

The SriRiTOAL yousAT. 


The Devotions or St. Axselsl 
B isnor WiLSos’s Sacea Pmvata. 

Grace Asoukdinc to the CKtxr or Six* 

Lyra Sacra. A Boole oT Saaed Verse. 

A<v<^ Editian, 

A Day Book rsOM tkb Saucts ako 
Fatrera 

A Lsttle Book or Heavexlv Wisdom. A 
Srtrrtioa /root the Eagiuh 2/yscics. 

Lkht. Xjrs, and Lote. A Selection from 
tbe Gennaa Uystics. 

Ax Ixteodoctioy to the Dkvoot larK. 
Tkk Little Flowers or the Clorjous 
U ssMY. S,t. Feavck Attn Or sus 
Death and Imuortautv 
The SrtsrTVAL Guide. TktrdEdltan. 
Devotions for Evert Day im the Week 

AXB THE CrBAT FESTIVALS. 

PsBCES PriYATAE. 

Horae Mtsticae. A Day Book fioin tbe 
W iiuaes of ilysucs of Many Kaiioos. 
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Little Books on Art 


Many llhtUraltons, DeMyX&me 2J.6d net eaehtehimi 
Each volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


AURECMT DQnCR. LiJ Allen 
Arts or JataK, Tne. E. Dillon. TAinf 
£Jitten 

BooxrLATES. £■ AtmacV 
Bqtticzlu ^(uy L. Donnor 
HuxHEjoHes. F de Lille. 

Ceujhi R. H. H Cum. 

CiiRlSTlAM SvwMUSH Mn. H Jennet. 
Christ ik Art Mrs. H Jennet 
Claude. E DiUon 
CoHSTABtx. H W Tofflpkina 
Edtttsn 

Corot A. PelUrd and C. Oirnsttagl 
Early Eaousu Water Colour C E. 
Hughu 

Enamsls. Mn.N Dawson. Stm>4 E4ilif». 
Fmoeric Lricktoh a CorVnn. 

0R0II6S Rohnev C Pumoq 

GrsikArt H B Walters. Ft/UtEddun 


Grsute ako Bolcksr E. F Polled. 
IIOLBRIM Mrs. C Porlescue. 

Illumivates ^tANvscRlrTS. J W Bradley 
Jewellery C Davenport. StcenJ Editim 
JoHH lIorrHER H P K Slnpteo 



Millet K Peacock. Stetnd Edth^n 
Miniatures. C D'veiiport, VD, PS. A. 

Steond Edihan. ^ 

Odr Lady in Art Mrs K Jennet 
Rarhabu a, R Dryhurst ^ * 

Rodim tfunel Qslkowska. 

ToiuitiL F aVnell CilL 
Vandvcx. M C Smflwoed 
Vrlazovbs. W. WDLerfiwe ud A. R 

CUbert. ^ 

Watts R.£ DSlietebtey Steand 


The Little Galleries 


Demy \6ma zt 6d tut taeh vohmt 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the hfe and work of (he master to whom the book is devoted 
A LtTTiE Gallery or Rbynolds, t A Littls Gallery or HorrNtR. 

A Little Galleby or Romney I A Little Gallery or btiLLAis. 

The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott Zve Cloth, zs.&d net, leather, y 6rf net each volume 
The mam features of these Guides are (ijahandy and charming form , {2)illus 
tsa!}<xos Siom /ihottgiaphs and iy weJJ known artists, fjJ good plans and majss, 
(4) an adequate but compact piesentation of eTerytmng that is interesting m the 
natural features, history, archasology, and architecture of the town or district treated 


Casiorioce 

Thompson 


AND ITS COLLECES. A. H 
Xkird Edition, Rtviud 


Channel Islands, Tub E E E cfcaelL 


English Lakes. The. F C Brabant 


Isle of Wight, The, G Clinch 
London C Clinch. 

MalternCountrTjThk SirB CAWindle. 
Nobtii Wales A T Sio^y 
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The Little Guides— oont/nuec/ 

OXFOSp AND ITS COU-ECSS. J \Vc)b 
Ttntk Edtttan 

St Pauls Cathedral. G Clinch 
Shakesfeakbs CoattriiY Sr V C. A. 
«Win<Jl« Fi/lh EdilicH 
Sooth Wales. C W wd J H Wade 
WzsTHiHSTBR ABBsy G El, Troutbcck 
StconJ Edtihn * 

BssKSiiiRe. F C Brabant 
B CKtNGMAKSHlRE E. S Roscoe. Stctnd 
kJit ea. 

CiiESKiEE. •W M GalUehan 
Cornwall, A 1 ^ Salmon StcenJ EJthan. 
D*|bvski»e. J C.C0X. 

Dsvqk S Baring dottli TSlrd Edilun. 
Dorset FR. Heath TktnlFddun. 
Dorhaw j C Hodgl. n 
Essnx. ) C, Coe. 

lUwnHiRE, J c.Cm SMHdEdt$ait. 
HeRTFORDSHits 41 V Tonpkins. 

Kent C Cl neh 

Rerrv C^Cnne. Strand £J tttm 
LtlCESTERSHIRC AND Rutlakc A. Hatvef 
and V U Crowttaer Ueynen 
Middlesex J B Finh. 

MaNifOVTiiSHiRS. G W and J K Wade 


Norfolk. W A DutL TMtrJ Edil am, 
Remitd ^ 

Northamftonsiiire. W Drjr A«ni amd 
Rto ud Edit an, 

Nortrdmberland j B. Moms. 
MoTTiNiniAUSKiRE. I. Guiironl 
Oxfordshire. F C Brabsnu 
SnRorsniSt. J B. Auden. 

SOUERSET G W and/ H. Wade. Steand 
Ed dial 

SrAFFoaBSHiRE C. Masefield. 

Suffolk W A Dutt 
SuRRsv J C. Cox 

Sussex F G Brabant EamriA Ed 'iian, 
Wiltshire. F R. Heath. Stcamd Ed Han. 
ymxsHiRE, The East Rsoinc. J E. 

VoRKsniRE The North Ridih« J E 
Moms. 

YoRKSHias The West Ripinc J E 
Moms. CA>M y fid mt/ lamthtr, 41 fid 
mat 

Brittanv S.Ear»flg CotilA JwxdEd/wE 
Noswandt C. Seudamote. 

Rome, a C ClUby 
SiCiLY F n Jachson. 


The Little Library 

VTilh iDtroductioDf Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 


Small Pott 8tw Each 

ioon A UTTLE BOOK OF ENOUSK 
L.YRICS. Stcamd Ed tiam, 

Knsun (Jane). PRIDE AND FREJU 
DICE. TtaaVaSumtt 

J^ftSTUANCjeS ABCEy 

Bacon (Fntneli> THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON ^ 

Barham (R. H_> THE l\COU)SBY 
IXOEsbs. tWJ'Ao'/i 

Barnett (finnleV A LITTLE BOOR OF 
ENCUbH PROSE. 

Brekford nyUJUraV THE HISTORY OF 
THL CALy U VATHL.K 


Vatume, doth, tr 6 J ttci 

SUko (William). SFLECTIONS FROM 
THE tSORRSOF WILLMM LLAKE. 

Borrow (Qaor^t). LAVENCRO Tvaa 
Vaittmat 

TJiE SmiAyY RYE, 

Br«wnlii;(Rot>ert>. SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEilS OF ROBERT 
BROWNINO 

CaBBlDKCoorfeV SFLFCTIOSS FROM 
THE ANTI JACOBIN t(uh so>m later 
Poems by Ceotes Cahmim& 

Cowley fltpahamk THE ESSiYS OF 
AURAIKM COWLEY 


Methuen and Company Limited 


The LUtle Wbvtty— continued 


CLNTLLMAN Tw# JOHN MILTON 

c».baw £Rleh4rt). Tlin FNCUSII MANSIE WAUCH. 

POEMS 6k RIClfARD CRASKAW BUtMire«rrit). A UTILE BOOC OF 
D.nl. THE .NFERNO OF 

DANTE. Tnailiied br H F CUi» Smith (Herace ud Janes). REJECTED 

THE PURCATORIO or DANTE. Tnn*- ADDRESSES 

Utoi by H F Cast 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Ttaas- ^ SENTIMENTAL 

bueUbyll F Cast JOURNEV. ^ 

Darter lOsoKeV SELTCTIONS moxi or^LV-oi'D^LfStfTEjmy 

THL I OEMS or GEORGE DARLEY SON ^ ALFRED. LORD TENNY 

Dlek*ni(ChMUs). OIRISTMAS BOOKS. pi'm™ * 

TtM yttiuUi THE 1 KlNUEhS. 

blAlTD 


renter (Buaa). MARRIAGE 

~ " 

THE INHERITANCE. Ttaw y*lmM4t prNDENNlS Tin* 

Oukell (Mr*-). CRANFORD S*<*ml CHRISTMAS BOOKS ^ 

Vaofbaa tHearr). THE POE 


Waterfaeose (EIttabelh). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LHE AND DEATH 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


LYRICAL BALLADS. TiintSditi 


Ths Little Qaarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W J. CRAIG With lolxoductions ind Notes 
Pett l6mo 40 Velumts Leather, /n« ix net eaeh velumt 
ALaiegany Revehnng Book Case zox. net 


■ffilniatare XA'Drary • 

Demy 32W Leather, is net eaeh velBme 


EOTHSASO* ADUlosueonYcaih Ed-^d ^ 

FitiGefS'd. * 

Th« Lisa or Edwakd. Lord H«bb»st or TM«R«aA|vXTOT0«AR KhatvAm Ed<wrd 
^Cmeisusv Written by bimxelf RuGerslA t'i/lA ^ 
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The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. \V. SALEEBY. Demy Zi» » 
Body The. F Cavanagti I Htgiems op Mtra, The. T S < 


Six/h Editten. 6d. ntf 
Inpant Moktalitv Sur Gcorse Kewman 
7f td net 

Pabyentiok op ToBEsciiLosrs (COXSOMP 
TIOmX The. Aithcr Newsbolme. tot 6d. 
tut Steend Editien. 


Stce^ Ed tun yt id net 

C^ILOREH OP THE Natioy, The. Tbo Rigltt 
*iIon Sir John Gorst. Sttond Edition 
ys rut 

Diseases op Occupation SirTbos OIiyct 
top td net Seeond'Cdition. 

Drugs and tk* D»UC Habit H Sams 
bury 

ruNCTioNAL Nerse Diseases. A. T Scho 
field ye id net 


The New Library of Music 

tdiled by ERNEST NEWMAN Illuttmltd Demy 8te It 6J net 
CaAHMS. J K. Fullw-Maittafid. Steond I Handeu R A-Sireatfeld Second Eddun 
^ Edition. I Enawt Kewmaa. 

Oxford Biographies 

Illuitraled /?<»/ 8 ■o Each xotume, eUth, it 6d net, leather,^ net 

Daktb AuGiflfcu pigct Toyobee TJurd I Erasmus E. F H Capey 

1 Robert Burns. T F Henderson. 
E.L.anorsburtb j c«atwa>» A. S. MeDewiJJ. 


Stxtk Ed iton, 

John IIowaro. E. C. S Gibson. 


Sir Walter Raixick I A. Taylor 


Canning W Alison FbSl ps. 
Bbaconspiblo. Wklier Siebeb 
Johann ^\OLPCANO Goethe. It G.Ai 1 iiiia 
Fravcois de F 4«tELON YiseouftlSt Gyres 


Fonc Plays 

Feafi 8ve it net 


Four Acts. AmoldBenoett EonrlAEdxtun. I Typhoon A Playm Four Arts. Mekbior 
Milestones. Arnold BetineH and Edward Lencyel Enslub ^ersioa by Laurence 
KnobUuch. Sertnlh Ediiitm, I Indns. Second Eddttn, 

•The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R LANGTON DOUGLAS 
niuttraied Demy Sro 

A IfirrORY OP Misak under the Spobxa, I A Histoet op \EeoNA, A. AHeis 
Ceat a M Ady iiu td net | ter &A net 

A HlSTOiY OP Ferugu. W lleytreed. tte fJ net 



Methuen and Company limited 

The Westminster Commentaries 

General EdUor, WALTER LOCK 

Demj iva 


Coudsb Third Editing. 

The Dook of Exoous. Edited by A. It 
M Neile WabRMapMid3plans. tot 61/ 
The Book of Efrkieu Edited by It A. 
Redpath toe id 

The Book of CsHESts. Edited, wttb tnuo> 
duclion End hates, byS R. Dnver Aim/h 
EJitifH, tot id 


AOOITKWS AND CORRECTtO'IS tN 

Seventh and Ficiith Lomovs or 
Book or Genesis. S. R. Dover it 
The Pook or the PsorHET Aatam. 

Edited by C W Wfde. tot id 
The Book or Joe. Ed ted by E C S Gib- 
sail. Steetki EJi/iet. 6 t 


The ‘Young* Series 

lUuitnttd Crrvn Sto 


The Vounq Caefentbe. Cynl tIsIL jt 
iKB VouHa £lbcte(Ciah Hammond Hall 


The Yoime EKciHtn Hamnftmd Halt 

Third EdilifH 5/ 

Til* V0UN8 Natdeaust W P ^^eateIJ 
SfttndEdifi^ it e 
The Yooho OaNiTHOioctsT^W P >\*iteIL 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 

Stw, 11 ru( 


Bide Cikd, The. blauHce btaeterlinek. 
Chaxles Dickens G K. Cbeitetioo 
Charmides, and other Poems Oscar 
Wilde 

ChitrAl Tbe Story of a Mmor Siese. Sir 
G S RoUertson 

CovomoM or Ehcland, The. CFG 
bfasterman 

De PrOfUNDIS. Oscar Wilde 

From MiDSiiirKAN TO FiELD-MAEsnAL. 

Sir Evelyn Wood F M , V C 
Harvest Home. E V Luces 
Hills and the Sea. HilaireBetloc. 
RuxLSV T^ouas Henry F Cbalmm 
Miicbell 

Ideal Husband An Oscar Wilde 
Intentions. Oscar Wilde 
Jimmy Glover, his Book James M 
Glover 

John Boves, Kino or the Wa KiEimi 
John Boyes. 

Lady Winderubres Fan Oscar WiHe 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Son George Horace Lorimer 


Life or John Kcskin, The. W C Colling 
wood 

Life or Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham B-il four 

Life or Tennyson The. A, C. Benson 
Lsttle or Everything A E V Luevs., 
Lord Arthur Savilee Crime OscarWilde. 
Lore or the Honey Bee, The. T ckner 
Eduardes a 

Man and the Universe Sir Oliver Lodge 
Marv Magdalene. Maurice MaeterlincL. 
Ou> Country Life. S. Banog Gould. 
Oscar Wilde A Critical Study Arthur 
RADSome 

Parish Clerk The P H Ditch£cld 
Selected Poesis. Oscar Wilde 
^evASTOrOL, 'and other ‘Ltoiues. Tiaa. 
Tobtoy • 

T«o Admirals. Admiral John More'by 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
VailImA Letters Robert Lou a Stevenson. 
Vicar of Morvienstow, The. S Baring 
Gould 
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J Books for TraToUers 

Crown Sno. 6/. each 

Each volume contmns a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Av 3 h AKt> SHAKESfEAKS'S CoOSTUT, Tna. 

A. G ^radtey. 

B1 .ACX Foxest, a Book or the. C. H 

Huskies. • 

Baaroin at Home, The F. M GoscIids 
C mesorLousAiun*, The. Edvard KaRoo. 
OtieS or BOMACvA AMD 'TUB IiIabcubs, 

• The. £d«9rd Uatioa. 

Cities or SrAtv, THt Edward Holton. 
Cities or Umbma, Thk. Edvard Uottoa. 
Dats rw COKATTAtr. € LewuHmd. 

FlOBLVCB AVO KoATKEa't TUSOAKY, VfTTH 
Cbmoa. Edvard Huiloa 
^Lavo or Raksovj THB(Oriiuay). Aoaiolc I 
Le Brai. | 

NxrLES. Arthur H Korvay. 

Narvcs FUvieba, Ttir II VaushAo. I 
New FOBBST, Tun Horace G. Hutcbioson. I 


Koaroic Bboads, The. W. A Dutu 
KomrAV ako its Fjords. M, A Wyllie. 
Rhive, a Book of the. S Banog-Godd. 
Rome. Edvaid Huttoa ' 

Routd Asoirr Wiltshire. A G Bradley. 
Scotlasd or To-day. T F. Heodenon and 
Fnncis Watt. 

SiavA AND SoDTHERH Toscakt Edvard 
HottOR. 

SKirrs or the Great City, The. Mrs. A 
G Ben. 

Tmrovcw Eavt Amcua im a SIotox CaA 
J Et. ViaceDl. 

Venice and VtsETlA. Edvard Hutton. 
Waaderr rN Floeeyce, A E. V Lucas. 
Wanderer m Paris, A £. V. Lucas 
Wanderer ih Kouand, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wandseeb in London, A £. V. Lucas. 


' Some Books on Art 


ArtandLife. T.ScurgeMocce. IQastraled. 

Cr Uv, 5*. «t/r 

BEmm School, The. Aa Anecdotal Guide 
to the Bntuh Painters and PamUngs in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Ulus 
Dated. PVui/ SnA lut, 

Decoeatiye Iron Work. From the Eitb 
to the xrniih Ceoittry . Oiatles ffooUtes. 
Rtjal Ata £i as tut, 

Francesco Coardi, lyrr-inj. C. A 
Simonson. lUnst/ated. imftHAl 4/r 
/a or tut, 

ItLOSTRATIOVS OF TEE BOOk OF TOU. 
WilliaiaBble Quarts, £ias,net 

John Lccas, Portrait Painter, xSaS-tSis 
Arthur Luas. Illustrated, ^rnfmat 
CzVtuU 

Old Paste. A Beresford Syley IStutnte^ 
Rsyai 4/0. £,%as, tut. 

OsE Hundred Mastesheces ©»• Painttikl 
W ith an Introduction by R. C Wtt lUuf 
trated. Stevnd Edittsn, Dstuftvu tor 


One Hondrcd MAsTSRrtECBSor Scclftorb. 
Wth an iDtredoction byC F. HilL lllus* 
trateil Dtmy tos. tot, (ti. utt. 

Komvet Fouo, a With an Essay by A B 
Chambeilauu Itufrrtal FsUs 4*5 *5** 
tut. - 

Royal Academt Lectu-rbs on Painting 
G eorge Clausen. Illustrated. Crrtwi Bw 
it, tut 

Saints In Art, The. blargnret E. Tabor 
Illustrated. Tktrd Ediiistu teaf Sew. 
yr 64 tut. 


tor WV as.^C.WK'A-SSWA’E'.VRt- 

J R. AlleiL Illustrated Srtattd Edtttm. 
Oemytos jt fd tut. 

'O.ASSICS or Aet.’ See page 14. 

•Th* Covnoisseor's Lierart.* Seepage IS- 
'Lrms Books on Art.’ Seepage sS. 
■The LtTTiE Galleries.' See page 18. 
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Methuen and CoMPAwy Limited 


Borne Books on Italy 

Ertuii* AKt> Modbub Tuscakt, Ou» Vmibu, T»ii Citim or lM«vd Hutlsn. 
M»ry I. Cimnon lIlojlfitwL Stt»n4 lllottnlcd Ft/tk Ediimt. Cr gw 6^ 
/•/< itm Cr Iw Cr tut 

r*“ Cr*gw'*6r 

of the KepubliC. T A. ilyrtt. 

1‘ **< Verne* O’* Toot H A Daais!!.* IHaj- 

Ptoitvcs, A WAVB*»r» tl* E. V Luc**. »r«ed Steeml SJilitm Fe»f 8w 5/ ntf 
Illuttralcd. Si^ti SJttun Cr tra Cr ' 

_ _ \r<icr A«p iitk T»p*!v«rs. II A. 

Fwbwc* anb 111* Tbjasu.jv H M Doob'a*. Fta/ 8w 5/ «rf 

V*njh»n. IIIuxralH. /ca/ ttv it lut r f 

Fu>«r>.Ci,Coi.>iT«WAt«AiwuT Ed-ird ''*“’‘*1 A IJistoiw op ^ ^f AUen. 
ItolloB. inuilralH. Sttnd £/,ttn. llliairaud DcmjUt xu M >ut 

Am> U<e u mit ^ 

Dant* akb hm Italt LontdAl* Rabit 
FtoiKHc* AKD Till Cm*s OP NorriiitK llliutntnl. JJ/mrtee itr 6d mt 

TuXAMV, WITH Ormoa. Cdirird Ilouon. 

llliulrttci TiirJ E^iium, Cr tot Cr OA'rrit AudHilll rHu Lif» inil Worti. 

T.I. emu o. Edurfllm,., T»,.bu. llum.rf. Cr ■«, jr 

liieitraicd Cr %n tt ' 

JIitAH VHOM TH* SPOIZA. A lliiTOirr OP I-*" " ‘ 

CeeiJi* >I A<Jr JlluiWWd. Dtmf twL in««rtrid TA.rJ EttUit*. ‘Z^w tot. 
lor AC arf 

Naples Pmi ind Present A. H horwir Laites op Ko»tm«»h ItaI’^Tkk. Rj«h*nl 
illmenied Tkird Cdituu. Cr tvo. 61 Baboi lllustrsted Cfetott Sdi/ito Fcmf 
.. .. *•’*• y "tt 

Naples Riticia The. u m Vaoeksn. . .. rt ^ . m 

lligsinted Stetod Ettititn. Cr «w is UiEjrso tm» MACmpietLr E. U S. 


ROMACNA AHO THE MaICIIES, ThE CtTIES 

OP EdwirdHuuon Cr 8r<s «< By «h* AujIjot ot M««i. Mem. IVJtnWrI 

Sterna Ediltm. Dtmy err 7/ Ct tut 

Roman Pilciihace, A. R. E. RebeiU. 

illiutraicd JJsmj! Sw ] or &/ urP S FiAvci* OP Assisi The Lives or 

Ko». or TO. P.io.io. »o II..1.0 S'""' I*’™ " ^ 

Ethel Ro« Darker Vrmj tvt iir W *” • 

tut SavosakolAiCiiolasio C IuS Horsburgb 

Rome C. O Ellaby lllu«ti*ted SmaO lll«ntr*i«d Cr gw 5* tut 
Eetttvr. Clrlh,tt id tut , Uallur.is trl SMeitiY and Hi^ F iieHdS W ItalT Helen 
RoAneeli. llliutrated Vtmj’lrt tot id. 


SiCTLT* The New Winter Resort Dooslas jr rut 
Sladen. Ulostrated. Stetad Edilira. Cr ,, , «. «» »p j ^ n>_. 

gw. jr «</ Ukited Italy F JI Underwood Dtmy 

Siena and Southern Toxahy Cdwud »n» ^ w 

KQtton. Illustrated Ssemd EJUtm, Cr Wouah in ItaliE W Boullms llliutrated. 
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P<RT III — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Alb&nesl (B Karia) SuSANNAlX AHD 
ONE OTHER. fturfA Cr 

Cp* 

I KNOW A MAIDEN TAirrf Eithtn. 
Cr if* 6t 

•THE INVljaaBLE AMELIA; «» TMt 
PoUTX Aotimtviikss 7iW 
Cr if* M 

THI^GLAD HEART EV* EJiiitn. Cr 
tm 6t * 

OLIVIA MARY Emra EJuita. Cr 

Cw. 61 


8M*V(W6li»d). AJ^OMAK MYSTERY 
Cr**w 4/ 

THE PASSPqj!.T FturtA SJOirm. Cr 

ANTHONYCUTHBERT FrrrtkUihrn, 
Cr is* i4 

LOVE’S PROXY Cris* if 
Donna diana. stt»*4 EJaun. Cr 

8m is 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. TAint 
Edtttfn Cr is* 4r 

DARNELEY place. StfsnJ Ehtten. 
Cr to* &r 


THE ^LONELY QUEEN ThfrJ Bdttttn. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN ThrJ E4xti*n 
Cr tr» 6/ 

Barter OsQld (&}. IK THE ROAR OP 
THE SEA. E‘{hik EixtxfH, Cr tr* it 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. S*e*»J Edx 
/uK. Cr 8m. frf 

THE QUEEN OP LOVE. E‘/}A ZJiistn. 
Cr 8 m 

N^M^ lUostrated. F**Hk EJiiltn. Cr 

THE BROOM.SQUIRE. IIInttMited. Fifth 
£// tin, Cr Sm it 

BLADYS OF THE STERPONEV IBw 
Iraled. SteSKi^Edslun. Cr to*. &>. 


PABO THE PRIEST Cr Bm. 6# 
UINEFRED. Illnstralrf. St(nifE4fi*n 
Cr Im 6s 

IK DEWtSLAND J/m*/ Edilm. Cr 
8m. 

MRS. CURCENVEN OF CUROENVEN 
fifth EdUttiu Cr 8tiA 

Barr <Eob«rt> !N THE MIDST OF 
ALA^S Third Editiess. Cr Sew 6/ 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. FfthEJittn. 
Cr it* 6 j 

THE MUTABLE MANY TJunt Edsltm. 
Cr it* 6s. 


^ adventures of sir 

JOHN SPARROW Ba»t , o». Thb 
P awxru if AH OftH iiiNS, S*e»Hd 
Edstifn. Cr tpw, 6s, 

B8Uo« <H). EMMANUEL BURDEN 
MERCHANT Illiutiated. Sttmd Edt 
fm. Cr is* 6s 

A CHANCE IK THE CABINET Tisrd 
Edstm. Cr 8m. Ca 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Elsvtnth Edi/m Cr 8m. 4f 
THE CARD Sixth SdiA*H. Cr to* 6s 
HILDA LESSWAYS Eifhih Edilin. 
Cr 8m 6s. 

BURIED AUVK. TAsnt Editin Cr 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH Tisrd 
Editin. Cr it* 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS 
S*efnd Eddi*H. Cr 8m 6s 
THE RECENT* A Ffrs Towf* Stoct of 
A ovaNTDiS M LotMK Third Ediim. 
Cr Sm 6a 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS Ftsf 

BM It Btf 

TERESAOFWATLISGSTREET Fnf 
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Blroitn^am (OeoT^a A ). SPANISH 
GOLD Sntntecntk Edilteti. Cr Sw &r 
Alsa Ftat 8»i> IX tut 
THE ^ARCH PARTY Tttdk Edititn 
Cr StT dx 

Alsa Fcak Sva it mt‘ 
LALAGESL 0 \ERS TMirdEJiliem Cr 

tvo 6i 

THE ADVFNTURES OF DR. WHITTY 
Fffttrik Edition Cr 8w &x 
Bowen (Uarjorfe). nviLL MAINTAIN 
Ed hett Cr Sw 6x 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH Strtntk 
EdtttMu Cr 8iv is 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN Tktnl E^bttcm 
THE QUEST OF GLORY TJurdEdtttm 

GOD AND THE KING F,/lk EJtUan 
Cr Sto df 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND Tktrd 
Edtlian. Cr 609 6 s 


CODS GOOD MAN (A SiurLE Lo\e 
STO ir SixUfiiik Edihn 154M Tint 
tatid Cr 6tw dx , 

HOLY ORDERS Ths T»ac/oy o? a 

? uirr Life Stcmd Editsnt irdi 
hst^tand Cr 6pi» dx 
THE MIGHTY ATOM Ttvtttlynmik 
Fditint Cr 8cv dx 
AUs Fead 8» ix ntt * 

BOY A Sketch TlurtitnlhEdili<m. Cr 
8n» dx * 

Aim Fcaf tix ntf 

CAMEOS Fmrltenlk Edtlmt. Cr 8iV 

dx I 

I THE LIFE EVERLASTING Sucfh Edi ' 
I tint Cr eiw 6f 

I JANE A SoctAt. Incidb'xt Fcs/ 8w. 


Ce&»d(Jos»b). THESCCRETACENT 
ASimmaTalb. Fntrtk Editjn*. Cr tvs 
dx 

A SET OF SIX FsurikEdttmti Cr tcs €s 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Sttnid Elt 
ttm Cr 8sx dx 

CHANCE. Eighth Edition, Cr 6w dx 
Conyers (Dorothea). SALLY Fourth 

Edition. Cr tvo 6 t 

SAND^MARRIED Ff/tk Edition Cr 


I WORLDS TktrlySteand Edition Cr 

I VENDETTA OK, Thb Stort oyONs For 
I OOTTKK Tkirtj.jirsf Ed tion Cr hjo 6x 
I THELMA A Norweciar Princess. 

Forty fourik Edition. Cr 8t^ dx 
ARDATH Thb StoRt or a Dead Self 
I Twenty first Edition Cr Bn> dx 

THE SOUL OF LILITH Eighlttnlh 
I Ed tion. Cr 809. dx 
1 WORMWOOD A Drama or Paris 
Jfmttetntk Edition. Cr Zoo dx 
BARAOBAS A Dream or the Worlds 
Tsrxarar Firt^stmtsiltraiiivir dr fiv 

dx 

THE SORRO^VS OF SATAN Ftfly 

eiti/k Edition Cr Srio dx 
THB MASTER CHRISTIAN Fi/lttntk 
Edition, ijoM Thousand Cr too dx 
TEMPORAL POWER A Studt in 
SuiREMACV Sfcond EdUOH xs/otk 
Thousand Cr Srr dx. 


MENX StconJ Edition Cr tvo dx • 
JOHANNA. SttondSd/ion Vr 8n» 6x 
A NINE DAYS WONDER- Ff/lk Edi j 
tion Cr tvo 6 s I 

ANGEL. Ft/tk Editcyn. Cr 8px dx 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT Stvtnih 
Ed hon Cr 8t^ dx g- 
BABES IN THE WOOD FourthBJ hon. 1 


DoyIe(SlrA.CoaaR}. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP 7 \ot(fth Ed tion Cr tvo dx 
AltoFta/ 8px ix not 


I PlodlaterfJ H). THE GREEN GRAVES 
I OF BALGOWRIE. Ff/IA Edi on. Cr 
I St* dx , 

THB LADDEILTO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr tvo dx. 

Flndlatep mary). A NARROW WAY 

Fourth Ed tion Cr 8w dx 
THB ROSE OF JOY Third Ed hon. 

Cr tvo dx , 

A BLIND BIRDS NEST Illusirattd 
Socend Edition. Cr tvo dx 

fty iff snf C. Bi. A SiCTh’CRS SC^ , 
Fifih Ed /xxN^ Cr Spx dx 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fouritcnth Edition Cr too. 6 s 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THL REMIl 
TANCE MAN Twet/lK E/iiion Cr j 
too dx , I 

INTERPLAY Fi/ih Fdi^ion. Cr Boo tt j 


Fiction 


Hauptmann (Cirhart). THE FOOT. IN’ 
CHRIST ^MANPEuQmsT Trampled 
by THOUAVl^TZax- Cr Eni. ti 

* • 

Hlehens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
RETKELE) SQUARE. Snetd AJ ‘ton. 
Cr 6fW 6/ 

TQ\CUES OF CONSCIENCE. T-Ufrf 
iJ hnu Cr Stv A*. 

F£L1 ^ Thkee \eass in a Lit*. 7ir*<’4 
Cr £-v 6 j 

THE WOJLAN^lTlftHE TAN StfiH 
Edt um Cr ea> frr 
Aba Fcap 8-v nr‘ 

I!VEWA\S Cr Ese. 6^ 

THE C\RDEN OF ALLAH Ttrtnly 

• third Sd Ifgn. Cr fe**. fij 
THEDL.\CKSP\ME1_ Cr lv> it 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD Ai<trt 

£d tan. Cr Seo. 6t 

BAKDhRY SHZEP*Sritt»dS.b/ia<$. Cr 
£*«• V W 

Alu rea/, Em ia tut 

• THED\\ CLLEROS TKETHRESHOLD 

Seta^Adiiifn Cr Sea it 
THE ))AY OF ASIBITIOV Fy»h £ 4 , 
ttfn Cr 8m it 


•Su£t ^ Cr tea it 

A MAN OF >rkRK. SrrtUh Cr 

e*» it 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN 
TONIO Sixth CJuttn. Cr Sea (t. 

PHROSO Illostnied. Ain/HKJ/ien Cr 

SIMONDALE. Illwtiated. tfmlA Edi ><m. 
Cr Eu is 

THE KINGS MIRROR. F/lh Ed nm. 
Cr £r\ it 

QUIS.\NT^ Ftnrih Edit ett. Cr tev it 

THE DOLLY DI \LOGUES. Cr Ew tt I 

TXLES of n\0 PEOPLE, Third Ed 

turn Cr Sra. it. 

A SERVANT OF THF^ PUBLIC Ilho 
Stx^hEd tan • Cr Saa it 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fawrik 
EJ tar Cr etw. 6*. 

JIRS. MAXON PROTESTS Third Ed, 
Urt Cr tea 6» 

: UntUn (Baroness TOnV THE HALO 
F-yih EJ non. Cr tw it 
Aba Fa,/ Sea tr "st ^ 


THF STREET CALLED STR-AIGHT 

FfhEdtiar Cr Sea 6t 

TKEWAA HOME. SKondEdban. Cr 


Jacobs (W. W). MANY CARGOES. 
Ehsrtj’-third Edittar. Cr tea js. H 
AlM^IUustrated >n colour Dtmy 8n» 

SEA URCHINS Seetnlterlk Ed tiax. Cr 
8 'v jr id 

A MASTER OF CRAFT Hlustrited- 
Ttrti Ed tar Cr tea y id 
UGHT FREIGHTS Illustrated ECr-trih 
Ed bar Cr *ea. 3 s fd * 

Aba Fat/ 8m ir re" 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eleeeni^ 
Sd,{-an Cr gcv jr id. 
ATSUNWICHPORT lIlosttated.E'Irwi/A 
Edition. Cr Sm. jr bi 
DIALSTONE LAKE. Hlostrated Eighth 
Edition Cr Cm y id 
ODD CRAFT Illustrated- F[/i!i Edibon. 
Cr 8m y 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Wustrated. 

b, nth Ed bon. Cr CttL y id 
SALTHAVEN Illustrated. ThirdEdiben. 
Cr £m y id 

SAILORS KNOTS IDuiBated. r/lh 
Edition. Cr Sea y id 
STORE ^UrSES. Third EdUion. Cr 


L* Ooinz (WlUiamV THE CLOSED 
BOOK Third Ed lan. Cr tea it 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
lUostrated Third Ed btn. Cr Bta 6r 
BEHINDTHETHRONE. TlurdEdibon. 


STUDIES IN LOAE ANDTN TERROR. 

Snand Ed bon. Cr Bm 6r 
THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Crown 

Lne«(E VN LISTENERS Lmt Ah 
Obuqcb Karxatiov Tenth Edi lan 
Fen/ Bn* $f 

OVER BEMERTON’S Am Easy-goiko 

OntOMCLB. Eletenth Edition. Fta/ Bm. 

y 

MR. INCLESIDE. Ttnth Ed ban. Feo/. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


LjfcU CEdn»V DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST 4 tth Titujaiu/ Cr tM 
V M 

HfcCnftBlIiUn (S ). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MTIAB SUtk 
Cr tf* It nit 

PETER AND JANE /V.rrt EdUum 
Cr Iw it 

HtUt (Lftou). A COUNSEL OF PER 
FECTION Stetnd EJi/ifft, Cr Im 6t 
COLONEL ENDERBYS WIFE StxtA 
Sditfm Cr trr tt 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY A Rohancx. Snmtk Edt 
Cr (m it 

THE WACESOFSIN Sislttnlk EJitim 
Cr hr ti 

THE CARtSSIMA Ei/tk Ed.UrM, Cr 

tM, &r 

THE CATELESS BARRIER. E,/lk Edt 
tinu Cr 8m 6i 


MAxvtll m. B> THE RAGGED MES 
SENCE^ TkirdEdthm. Cr Im it 
VIVIEN TMrttrn/k EJitito Cr ter 6i 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Stvm/k Edt 
lim, Cr Im 
tthrPer/ ter utui’ 

ODD LENGTHS Srtertd Eitttm. Cr 8m. 
it 

HILL RISE. FnHkSdthtr Cr ter it 
Aht firf ter u Htl 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY- Be 
TWXIH YoO AKb I Fruri* Sdititn. Cr 

iM it 

THE REST CURE Fmrit EdUtm, Cr- 
Im it 

THE DArS PLAY Ftflk 
Ed, tin Cr ter it 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND SiinJEdihrm 

Cr tee is 

B»nUiB«(0 E). A KIND LET LOOSE. 

TkirdSiilin Cr ter H 
THE MORNINGS WAR, SierndEdilirn 
Cr ter it 

Merrl**n (Arthnr). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS Seetnik Edi/irit Cr toe is 
Alte Fcr^ lp» tt net 
ACUILDOFTHE lAGO SulAEdi/ieH. 

Cr tee it 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fnrtk 
Editin Cr let 6t 
DIVERS VANITIES Cr tee it 
OlllTAnt (Alfred). OWD , BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR With a 
Freotiipeee Tv>i{/tkEdittn. Cr tee it 


THE TAMING OF ^.OlIN BLUNT 
Steemd Ed tm Cr Itw^lSr 
THE ROYAL ROAD ^cend^Editin. 


Cr t 


it. 


Oaleoi (OIlTtr). GOOD BOY SELDOM 
A ROMAMCK of ADVERTlSKtltHT StCend 
Editm Cr ter it ^ _ 

THE TWO KISSES. Tiird Editm. 
Cr ter it ( 

OpptBhelm (E Phllllpi). MASTER OF 
MEN Ft/tk Fditm, Cr Im 6r 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illostnted 
Feurtk Fditm Cr 8m it 
Alte Feaf tee it net 

OrexT (BafobimV FIRE lU STUBBLE* 
Fiftk Editm Cr 8m it 
Alte Ferf ter it mtt 

Otanhara (JohnV- A WEAVER" OF 
WEB^ lllostrateS Fi/l» Ed tin, Cr 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT Third 
Edi/m. Cr tee it * 

AUrFcrf 8m ir ntt ’ 

PROFIT AND LOSS Sixth SdUten. 
Cr 8o* it 

THE LONG ROAD Feertk EJi/m. 
Cr tev it 

Abe Fee/ tee tt tut c 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH ahd Oth*» 
Sroxiss. Steend Ed tm. Cr tet it 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS Fnrth 
Edi/m. Cr ter- it 
LAURISTONS Frurfk Editm, Cr tee 
it 

THE COIL OF a\RNE. JTij-f* Editm 

Cr lor it 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE 
Feortk Editm Cr ter it 
MARY ALL-ALONE. ThtrdEdiiin. Cr 
ter it ^ 

ParJier fOllbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Steentk Editm, Cr tee. it 
MRS FALCHION Fi/ik Ed t n. Cr 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 
Feurtk Editm Cr Sm 6* 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD 111“ 
trated Tntk Editien, Cr ttr it 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 
TKCSTOKTOFALerrNAFOLEOH Sten/k 
Edttm tee it 

KW XlfJEHl'OTeE'R Xff THE 
Tub Last dovEHTWuBS or ‘pFSTTt 
PiSRKE. FiftkEditn Cr toe 6‘ 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 11I«- 
trated Finetttntk Editm, Cr IM it 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG A 
Romance op Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
StonUk Editm. Cr ter, it 



THE POMP or THE LAVILETTES. 

TkirdEidtan^fCr tt* y 
HORTHERM«iClGnTS EeuriA 

Cr 8tv* if 

THE JUDCMEVT HOUSE. TAtnl 
BJitian Cr Etv £f 

Putun (Hrt. Henry dt laV THE 
TYRANT Ffurik EJthtn. Cr te*, is 
AlssJkaf ioa it ms/ 


OF A THRONE. lUusWied Esurti 
£Jt/ an. Cr Stv is 

I ^OWN THEE KING IMtawued. Cr 

COVE THE«HARVESTER* A St 6*» or 
THK Skius. mounted. Third EdttisM 
Cr t<a y id. 

i THE. MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
' HART. fytkEds*rM. Cr tvs. as nsC 


AluFtrf Ir* w ms/ 

THE AKGLaiNDIANS. Sur/h Edi/tsm. \ 

Cr b* is \ 

PUUsetts (EduiV LYING PROPHETS 
Third Edi/ist% Cr fa<r is 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST Sts/h I 

Sdi/isM. Cr its it I 

THE HUMAN BOY Wih • Frooiupieoe 
SspsTUhEditisM. Cr >•» it. 

SONS OF THE MORNING Ststnd EM 

/>»M. Cr fcv if 

THE RIVER. FnrthEditisM. Cr ts* it 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER, fawr/h 
Edt/iSM, Cr tfv if 

THE PORTREEVE. EairiiEM/iaM. Cr 
8 rw 

THE POACHERS WIFE. SssanJ Edilta*. 

Cr Coe it. 

THESTRIRINGHOURS Sseamd CddisM. 
Cr tsa it 

DEMETERS DAOGHltR, 7-if>rf EM 
/wn. Cr too, is 

I THE SECRET OMAN Esm/ tt-a is 


AtsaFca/ Sew, tf mst ^ 

•Q*(JL T. Oomer^Bch).* THE MAYOR 
Of troy Fanrth EdtUan. Cr tew if 
£I£RRY-GARDEN smo otbu Stosies. 


(W. PaU). ERB. SssaMd EMHan 
Cr tew if I 

A SON OF THE STATE. TAadEM-jan I 
Cr tew y id I 

A BREAKER OF L.AWS A:\a^Eri/ian. ' 
Cr tiw y id 

MRS. CALERS BUSINESS lUutnted. I 
Sacand Edi/tan Cr tew if. ' 

THE WICKHAMSES Eaur/h EM/um 
Cr toa is w 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Earr/i Edduac , 
Cr ttw. if I 

Alta Feat tew. Tf ast 
NINE TO SIX THIRTY Third Editiaa 
Cr t^f it 

THANKS TO SANDERSON Sseard 
EM/tan Cr lew it 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Steand EMhan. 
Cr toA if 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
Edi/iaa. Cr Sew &(. 

Baaaall (W ClarkV MASTER ROCKA 
FELLARE VOYAGE. lUustfated. 
Eifih Eduian. Cr tew y id 

Sldfwlek mr*. EtlndV THE KINS- 
MAN lUiutnied Tiird Edi^iaa. Cr 
tew if 

THE LANTERN BEARERS. Third Edi 
/laa Cr trw if 

THESEVERISS. Sts/h Eddmc Cr tew. I 

it I 

A/sa FsMf lew it. tt 
ANTHEAS GUEST FaaHh Eddiaa. Cr 
tew if 

LAMORNA Third EM/iaa. Cr toa. it 
BEU}W STAIRS. Sttoad Editiaa. Cr 
3-w if 

Eoollb (i aV THE PRINUPAL CIRI. 

Stcaad EdUim, Cr taw if 
AN AFFAIR OF 'TTATE. Strand EMttan. 

Cr tea it 

BomrfllU (E (E) ud Kosi (VortlnX 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. llliutnied. 
Sstan/h EMban. Cr taw. if 
AUaFcatf lew » aeff 

ThorttOB (E Temple), MIRAGK Faitrth 

EdifiaK. Cr toa is "" 

Alta Fenf taw if mst 

WetMn (H. B Kaxrlett). ALI5E OP 
ASTRA. Third Editiaa Cr tsa. is 
THE BIG FISH Third Eddian. Cr toa. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH &Utte» 

Cr Zvff 6/ 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Tiird Edtiun. Cr 


Wem»n (Stanley). UNDER THE R£D 
ROBE. Illustrated Tumtytkird £M 
tiaH Cr 6va 6t 
AU» Feaf Zva it ft! 


Wmianton (C H and X U ) THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR Ike 

Straege Adventures of a Molar Car lllu* 
irated Tlutnly-itmiJ Cd i fu Cr ^ 
AbiCr Sm ir ntt 

THE PRINCESS PASSES A RoMAKca 
er A Motor. Illustrated NutiKEdhf^ 
Cr 8<w &f 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Edtlun Cr {.« dr 
AbaFeaf 8m ir nrA 


THE ROTOR CHAPERON Illmiratei 
7V»M Ed iioM Cr 8m \6r 
*Alta Fcap £m jr Htt 
THE CAR OF DESTINY IlRstrated 
Sevtaih Edition Cr Sm 6t ' 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUP Illos 
(rated. ThirtttntK Edition, Cr Em 6l 
SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated TJdrd 

Edition, Cr 6m 6r 

SET IN SILVER lUustrated • Fifth 
Edition Cr Eev ^ dr 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AVIE.RICA Sttewi Editton Cr %t>». ia 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE SirtA Edit on 
Cr 8w 6/ 


THE DEMON Fcaf tvo tt net , 

Wytlarila (Dell) THE PATlfWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Aucret). Sixth 
Edition, Cr tvo 6t 


Books for Boys and Qirls 

lUuitrattd Crown Zva 31 Zd 


Girl or tub 7eanx A L. T Meade. R«» Grange Tii*. Mrs MoJesworth. 

_ . _ . SvD BatTOH The Boy who would not go 

HoNOORAaLS Miss The L. T Meade. loS^ G Manvjlle Feno 

Master RocKArELLAnaVovACK. W dark Thebe was once a Prince. Mr« mV 
RusselL Mano 

Methnen’s Shilling Novels 

Feaf Zvo is net 

Anna or THE Five Towns Arnold BeoneiL Dbuon The. C. N and A M Wniamson 
Barbarv Sheep Robert HIcbenA Fire in Stui^le. Baroness Orezy 

BoTOR Chaperon, The. C N & A M Gate of Dessr^ The John Osenham 
Williamson Coarobd Flasie The. W B MbawcIL 

Bov Mane Corelli ....... 

_ .... Halo The Baroness von Hutien 

I Charm Tup AicePerrn „ r. ,r ■. 


Charm Tup AicePerrn I ■. 

.. T, rr^ r It. I Hill Rise. W B Maxwell 
Dan Russel the Fox E. <±- nomemlie I i~ 11 


Fiction 
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Uethaen's SbHllng NoyoIs— con^/nu^. 

JosRH FranUDanty 

Iaby bItty Across thk %Yate». C. N. 

and A. M Wiliiamsoo. 

Lickt FrejoiitS. W W Jacobs. 

Lomq Road, Thl John Ozenbam. 
fiftcirr%ATOW, Ths. Ufarie CortUu 
blntAGK. E. Tenple Tbanton. 

Missing Deloka, The. E. Phillips Oppea 
bum. 

Rockd THE Red Lamp SuA Conan Doytc. 
^aId, thb FVKSauAK Maimaduke Pick 
thalL 


Sbarck Pabtv, The G A. Birmingham. 
SecasT Woman, tBE. Ed«n PbiKjosts. 
Sbyerins, The Mrs Alfred Sidgwick. 
Spanish Cots G A. Bmmngham 
SfUtYCio Brother W. Pett Ridge. 
Taucsof Mean Streets. Arthai^Iorrisoiv 
Teresa op Watuko Street Arnold 
Beonett. 

Tyrant, Ths. MrA Henry de la Pasture. 
Ukdex THE Red Rosa, Stanley J Weyman. 
Virginia Perfect Peggy Webling 
Woman with the FaN, The. Robert 
llicbens 


Methuen's Sevenpenny Novels 


* , /Va/. Setf. 

Akcbu Q. M Crolter 
Broom SqcisB, The. S BanogGooU 
fiv Stroks of SviOR* Andrew Balfour 
Hovse of WaispERS, The WiIIuoi L* 
Queux. 

Human Bov, The. £d«n Pbillpoiti 
Z Cronn Thee King Maz Peaberteit 
Late in Life. Alice Pemn 
Lone Pine. R B Townshend 
Master of Men E. Phill ps Oppenheim 
Mixed Marziacr A. Mr F E, Venoy 


jj net 

Pbtei^ a Parasite. S. Marta Albaneib 
Pomp op the 1.avilettss, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker 

Prince Rupert the Buccansbr. C. J 
Catebffe Hyne 

Princess Virginia, The. C. N & A. M. 
Williamson 

Profit and Losa John Ozenbam. 

Red Hoisb, The E. Hesbit 
SiCHorTHESPiDER,THK. Bertram Mitforf. 
Son or the State, A. W Pert Ridge. 
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